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THE MOYEMENTS OE PLANTS. 


INTEODUCTIOF. 

The chief object of the present work is to describe 
and connect together several large classes of move- 
ment, common to almost all plants. The most widely 
prevalent movement is essentially of the same nature 
as that of the stem of a climbing plant, which bends 
successively to all points of the compass, so that the 
tip revolves. This movement has been called by 
Sachs ‘^revolving nutation;” but we have found it 
much more convenient to use the terms cirewmmtation 
and eirciimnutate. As we shall have to say much 
about this movement, it will be useful here briefly to 
describe its nature. If we observe a circunmutating 
stem, which happens at the time to be bent, we will 
say towards the north, it will be found gradually to 
bend more and more easterly, until it faces the east ; 
and so onwards to the south, then to the west, and 
back again to the north. If the movement had been 
quite regular, the apex would have described a circle, 
or ratlujr, as the stem is always growing upwards, a 
circular spiral. But it generally describes irregular 
ollipticaJ or oval figures; for the apex, after point- 
ing in any one direction, commonly moves back 
to the opposite side, not, however, returning along 
the same line. Afterwards other irregular ellipses 
or ovals are successively described, with their longer 
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axes directed to different points of the compass. 
Whilst describing such figures, the apex often travels 
in a zigzag line, or makes small subordinate loops or 
triangles. In the case of leaves the ellipses are 
generally narrow. 

Until recently the cause of all such bending move- 
ments was believed to be due to the increased growth 
of the side which becomes for a time convex ; that this 
side does temporarily grow more quicldy than the 
concave side has been well established ; but Do Vries 
has lately shown that such increased growth follows 
a previously increased state of tiirgescence on the 
convex side.^ In the case of parts provided with a 
so-called joint, cushion or pulvinus, which consists of 
an aggregate of small cells that have ceastul to 
increase in size from a very early age, we meet with 
similar movements ; and here, as Pfeffer has shown t 
and as we shall see in the course of tliis work, 
the increased turgescence of the cells on opposite 
sides is not followed by increased growth. ^Viesner 
denies in certain cases the accuracy of De Vries’ con- 
clusion about turgescence, and maintains f that the 
increased extensibility of the cell-walls is the more 
important element. That such extensibility must 
accompany increased tmgescence in order that the part 
may bend is manifest, and this has been insisted on by 
several botanists ; but in the case of unicellubir plants 
it can hardly fail to be the more important elmneni 
On the whole wo may at presemt condiuh^ lhat in- 

* Sachs first slunved CDohr- 10, lS7a, p. sno. 

bucU,* 4tU edit. p. 45:i) tho t ‘ Die rcriodiwln^ii 
iutiiiiatc ccmucnliou butw«‘Ci» tur- dor Biatior#*ano,’ 187,% 

^oHceiioo and growth, For Do 1 ‘UaiorHiichungen ilbor diiii 
VriosMntorosting essay, ‘ Waoh.y- Holiotropimmis,’ Sltsiii;. d<‘r K, 
thuiuskrummungon inohrzoiligor Akad.dorWisMunschaft, (Vionua), 
Orgtuie,’ SCO ‘But. Zeituag/ Due. Jan. 1880. 
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creased growth, first on one side and then on another, 
is a secondary effect, and that the increased tnr- 
gesceiice of the cells, together with the extensibility 
of their walls, is the primary cause of the movement of 
circnmnutatioii.^ 

Ill the course of the present volume it will be shown 
that apparently every growing part of every plant is 
continually circumnutating, though often on a small 
scale. Even the stems of seedlings before they have 
broken through the ground, as well as their buried 
radicles, circumnutate, as far as the pressure of the 
surrounding earth permits. In this universally pre- 
sent movement we have the basis or groundwork for 
the acquirement, according to the requirements of the 
plant, of the most diversified movements. Thus, the 
great sweeps made by the stems of twining plants, 
and by the tendrils of other climbers, result from 
a mere increase in the amplitude of the ordinary 
movement of circumnutation. The position which 
young leaves and other organs ultimately assume 
is acquired by the circumnutating movement being 
increased in some one direction. The leaves of 
various plants are said to sleep at night, and it will 
be seen that their blades then assume a vertical 
position through modified circumnutation, in order 
to protect their upper surfaces from being cliilled 
through radiation. The movements of various organs 
to the light, which are so general throughout the 
vegetable kingdom, and occasionally from tlie light, 
or transversely with respect to it, are all modified 

* Scic Mr. Vinos’ oxcolloiii; diH- Naturkimdo in Wiirteuiluln’g/ 
onHBion (‘ Arboittni doK Bnt. Xunti- 1874, p. 211) on tho cnrioiiB inove- 
tuts in Wiirsiburj^/ B. XL pp. 142, nientn of Hpirogyra, a plant con* 
143, 1878) on tluB intricate Hubjoct. sisting of a Bingle row of colls, are 
Hofraoister^s observations (‘ Jah- valuable in relation to this subject, 
rosclirifte des Voreins fur Vatorl. 
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forms of circumnutation ; as again are tlie equally 
prevalent movements of stems, &c., towards tlie zenith, 
and of roots towards the centre of the earth. In 
accordance with these conclusions, a considerable difh- 
culty in the way of evolution is in part removed, for 
it might have been asked, how did all their diversified 
movements for the most different purposes first arise ? 
As the case stands, we know that there is always 
movement in progress, and its amplitude, or direc- 
tion, or both, have only to be modified for the good 
of the plant in relation with internal or external 
stimuli. 

Besides describing the several modified forms of 
circumnutation, some other subjects will be discussed. 
The two which have interested us most are, firstly, the 
fact that with some seedling plants tlie upiMirmost 
part alone is sensitive to light, and transmits an irillu- 
ence to the lower part, causing it to bend. If there- 
fore the upper part be wholly protected from light, 
the lower part may be exposed for hours to it, and yet 
does not become in the least bent, although this would 
have occurred quickly if the upper part had been 
excited by light. Secondly, with the radicles of seed- 
lings, the tip is sensitive to various stimuli, espe- 
cially to very slight pressure, and, when thus extdted, 
transmits an influence to the upper part, (musing it to 
bend from the pressed side. On the other liund, if 
the tip is subjected to the vapour of >vat(ir proc(MKling 
from one side, thc3 upper part of the nidi<do IhjikIs 
towards this side. Agaiix it is the tip, us slated l)y 
Ciesiolski, though denied by otlnirs, which is 
to the attraction of gravity, and by traasnusHion causeH 
the adjoining parts of the radicle to bend towards tln^ 
centre of the earth. These several eastis of the (^fleets 
of contact, other irritants, vapour, light, and the 
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attraction of gravity being transmitted from the ex- 
cited part for some little distance along the organ in 
question, have an important bearing on the theory of 
all such movements. 

Tarminology.—A. brief explanation of some terms which will 
be used, must here be given. With seedlings, the stem which 
supports the cotyledons (i.e. the organs which represent the first 
leaves) has been called by many botanists the hypocotyledonous 
stem, but for brevity sake we will speak of it merely as the 
liyyocotyU the stem immediately above the cotyledons will be 
called the epicotyl or plumule. The radicle can be distinguished 
from the hypocotyl only by the presence of root-hairs and the 
nature of its covering. The meaning of the word circumnu- 
tation has already been explained. Authors speak of positive 
and negative heliotropism,*—that is, the bending of an organ 
to or from the light; but it is much more convenient to confine 
the word heliotropism to bending towards the light, and to 
designate as aphellotropism bending from the light. There is 
another reason for this change, for waiters, as we have 
observed, occasionally drop the adjectives positive and negative^ 
and thus introduce confusion into their discussions. Diakelio- 
tropism may express a position more or less transverse to 
the light and induced by it. In like manner positive geotro- 
pism, or bending towards the centre of the earth, will bo 
called by us geotropum; apogeofropism will mean bending in 
opposition to gravity or from the centre of the earth ; and dia- 
geotropism, a position more or less transverse to the raditis of 
the earth. The words heliotropism and geotropism properly 
mean the act of moving in relation to the light or the earth ; 
hut in the same manner as gravitation, though defined as "'the 
act of tending to the centre,” is often used to express the cause 
of a body falling, so it will be found convenient occasionally to 
employ heliotropism and geotropism, &c., as the cause of the 
movements in question. 

The term epinmty is now often used in Germany, and implies 
that the upper surface of an organ grows more quickly than the 


* The highly useful terms of Frank : see his remarkable * Bei- 
Holiotropism and Geotropism tr’age zur Pflanzenphysiologie/ 
were first used by I)r. A. B, 1868 , 
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lower surface, and thus causes it to bend downwards. Hypch 
nmly is the reverse, and implies increased growth along tlie 
lower surface, causing the part to bend upwards.* 

Mftthoth of OUervation.—T\m movements, sometimes very 
small and soinotinics considerable in cjxtcnt, of the various 
organs observed by us, were tra<‘.ed in the anainior which after 
many trials we found to bo best, and which must be described. 
Plants growing in pots were prrdoctcd wholly from the light, 
or had light admitted from alx)VO, or on one side as the case 
might require, and were coveral above by a largo horizontal 
sheet of glass, and with another vertical sheet on one side. A 
glass tilainent, not tliicher than a horsehair, and from a quarter 
to three-quarters of an inch in length, was affixed to the part to 
bo o])Scrved by moans of shellac dissolved in alcohol. The 
solution was allowed to evaporate, until it hecamc. so thick that 
it set hard in two or throe secon<ls, and it never injured the 
tissues, even the tips of tender radicles, to wliicli it was applied. 
To the end of the glass filament an excessively miniihs head of 
black soaling-wax was cemented, below or behind which a hit of 
card with a black dot was fixed to a stick driven into tljc grountl. 
The w^nght of the filament was so sliglit tlmt oven small leaves 
wore not perceptibly pressed down. Another method of obser- 
vation, when much magnification of the movement was not 
required, will ])rcsently bo described. The bead and the dot 
on the card were viewed through the horizontal or vertical 
glass-plate (according to the position of the object), and when 
one exactly covered the other, a dot was made on the glass-plato 
with a sharply pointed stick dipped in thick Indian-ink. Other 
dots wore made at short intervals of time and these W(n*o after- 
wards joined by straight lines. The figures thus tracetl were 
tlioreforo angular; but if dots had been made every 1 or 
2 minutes, the lines would have been more curvilinc^ar, m 
occitrred when radicles wore allowed to trace their own 
courses on smoked glass-plates. To mako the dots atxmrately 
was the solo difficulty, and required some practice. Kor could 
this bo done quito attcuratoly, when tlio movement was much 
magnified, such as <10 times and upwards; yet uv(m in this 
case the general (course may be trusted. To tost the accuracy 
of tho above metlmd of observation, a filament was fixed to an 

\ * These terms arc used in tho * Wursiiburg Avbcitim,* lleft ii. 
sense given them by Bo Vries, i872, p. 252. 
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inanimate object wbicli was made to slide along a straight 
edge and dots were repeatedly made on a glass-plate ; when 
these were joined, the result ought to have been a perfectly 
straight line, and the line was Tery nearly straight. It may be 
added that when the dot on the card was placed half-an-inch 
below or behind the bead of sealing-wax, and when the glass- 
plate (supposing it to have been properly curved) stood at a 
distance of 7 indies in front (a common distance), then the 
tracing represented the movement of the bead magnified 15 
times. 

Whenever a great increase of the movement was not required, 
another, and in some respects better, method of observation was 
followed. This consisted in fixing two minnte triangles of thin 
paper, about inch in height, to the two ends of the attached 
glass filament ; and when their tips were brought into a line so 
that they covered one another, dots wore made as before on the 
glass-plato. If we suppose the glass-plate to stand at a dis- 
tance of seven inches from the end of the shoot bearing the 
filament, the dots when joined, will give nearly the same figure 
as if a filament seven inches long, dipped in ink, had been 
fixed to the moving shoot, and had inscribed its own course 
on the plate. The movement is thus considerably magnified; 
for instance, if a shoot one inch in length were bending, and 
the glass-plate stood at the distance of seven inches, the move- 
ment would be magnified eight times. It would, however, have 
boen very difELcult to have ascertained in each case how great 
a length of the shoot was bending; and this is indispensable 
for ascertaining the degree to which the movement is magnified. 

After dots had been made on the glass-plates by either of 
the above methods, they were copied on tracing paper and 
joined by ruled lines, with arrows showing the direction of the 
movement. The nocturnal courses are represented by straight 
broken lines, Tho first dot is always made larger than the 
others, so as to catch the eye, as may be seen in the diagrams. 
The figures on the glass-plates wore often drawn on too large 
a scale to bo reproduced on tho pages of this volume, auj^ the 
proportion in which they have been reduced is always givon.*^ 
Whenever it could ho approximately told how much the move- 
ment had been magnified, this is stated. We have perhaps 

^ We are much indebted to he has reduced and engraved our 
Mr. Cooper for tho oare with which diagrams. 
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introduced a superfluous number of diagrams; but tliey take 
up less space than a full description of the moTcmonts, Almost 
all the sketches of plants asleep, (fee., \YGro carefully drawn 
for us by Mr. George Darwin. 

As slioots, leaves, <fec., in ciroumnutating bond more and 
more, iirst in one direction and then in another, ihoy were 
necessarily viewed at different times more or less oblspioly; 
and as the dots were made on a flat surface, the apparent 
amount of movement is exaggerated according to the degree 
of obliquity of the point of view. It would, thei'oforo, have 
been a much better plan to have used hemispherical glasses, 
if we had possessed them of all sizes, and if the bending part 
of the shoot had been distinctly hinged and could have been 
placed so as to have formed one of the radii of the splicro. 
But even iu this case it would have been necessary afterwards 
to have projected the figures on paper; so that comjdeto 
accuracy could not have been attained. From the distortion 
of our figures, owing to the above causes, tlioy are of no use 
to any one who wishes to know the exact amount of movement, 
or the exact course pursued; but they servo excellently for 
ascertaining whether or not the part moved at all, as well m 
the general character of the movement. 


In the following chapters, tho movements of a con- 
siderable number of plants are described; and the 
species have been arranged according to tho system 
adopted by Hooker in Le Maout and Decaisne/s ^ De- 
scriptive Botany/ No one who is not investigating 
the present subject need read all the details, which, 
however, wo have thought it advisabio to give. ^l\> 
save the reader trouble, tho conclnsious and most of 
tho more important parts liavo been priiitcnl in larger 
typo than tlio other parts, llu may, if lie thinks fit, 
read^tho last chaj)tor first, as it iiudmhm a siuunmry 
of tho whole volume; and he will thus soo what 
points interest him, and on which ho nupiiros tho 
full evidence, 

Finally, we must have the pleasure of returning our 
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sincere thanks to Sir Joseph Hooker and to Mr. W. 
Thiselton Dyer for their great kindness, in not only 
sending us plants from Kew, hut in procuring others 
from several sources when they were required for our 
observations ; also, for naming many species, and giving 
us information on various points. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The CmouMNXjTATiNG Movements op Seedling Plants. 

Brasfcica oleracea, cirouranutation of tlie radicle, of the arched hypn- 
cotyl whilst still buried beneatli the ground, whilst rising above the 
ground and straightening itself, and when erect — Oircumrmtation 
of the cotyledons— Kate of movement — Analogous observations on 
various organs in species of Oithago, Oossypium, Oxalis, Tro- 
pjoolum, Citrus, .dSsoulus, of several Leguminous and Oucurbita- 
ceous genera, Opuutia, HcUaiitlms, Primula, Cyclamen, li^tiiptdia, 
Cerinthe, Kolana, Solununi, Beta, llicinus, Qaercus, Ooryhts, Piuus, 
Cycas, Ganna, Allium, Aspamgus, Phaluris, Zca, Avoua, Nephro- 
diiini, and Seiaginclla. 

The following chapter is devoted to the circniu- 
nutating movements of the radicles, hypocotyls, and 
cotyledons of seedling plants; and, when the coty- 
ledons do not rise above the ground, to the movemeuts 
of the epicotyl. But in a future chapter we shall have 
to recur to the movements of certain cotyledons which 
sleep at night. 

Brassica oleracea (Ow?y<sr(TF;).— Fuller details will bo given 
with respect to the movements in this caso than in any otlior, 
as space and time will thus ultimately bo savod. 

Iladicle . — A seed with the radicle projecting *05 inch was 
fastened with shollac to a littlo plate of jsinc, bo that the 
radicle stood up vertically; and a fine glass filament was then 
fixed noar its base, that is, close to tho BOcd-coatK, The hochI 
was surrounded by littlo bits of wot sponge, and tho move- 
ment of the bead at the end of tlio filamout was traced (Fig, 1) 
during sixty hours. ^ In tliis time the radicle increasotl in 
length from ‘Ofr to *11 inch. Ha<l tho filament been attached at 
first close to tho apex of tho radicle, and if it could have re- 
mained there all the time, the movomont exhibited would have 
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been much greater, for at tho close of our obserTations the tip, 
instead of standing vertically upwards, had become bowed 
downwards through geotropism, so as almost to touch the zinc 


plate. As far as wo could 
roughly ascertain by measure- 
monts made witli compasses 
on otlier seeds, the tip alone, 
for a length of only to 
TucT of an inch, is acted on 
by geotropism. But the»trac- 
ing shows that the basal part 
of the radicle continued to 
circumnutate irregularly dur- 
ing the whole time. The 
actual extreme amount of 
luoYoment of the bead at 4h6 
end of the filament was nearly 
•05 inch, hut to what e^ctent 
tho movomont of t|ie radicle 
was magnified by the fila-. 



Mrctssica oleracen : circnmniitation of 
rjidicle, traced on horizontal glass, 
from 9 A.M. Jan. 31st to 9 P.M. 


ment, which wetfe nearly 2 ilK^ 2nil. Movement of bead at 

in loilgth, it TOS.impOSSibio’-; magnified about 

to estimate. 

Another seed was treated and observed in the same manner, 


but the radielo in this case protruded T inch, and was ncJt 



\ 

okraom : circnmmiitating and gootmpic movement of radicle, 
traced on horizontal glass during 46 hours. 

fastened so as to project quite vertically upwards. The filament 
was affixed close to its base. The tracing (Fig, 2, reduced by 
half) shows the movement from 9 a.m. Jan. 31st to 7 a.m. 
]feb. 2nd ; but it continued to move during the whole of the 
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Sind in the same general direction, and in a similar zigzag 
manner. Prom the radicle not being quite perpendicnlar when 
the tilameiit was afiSxed geotropism came into play at once; 
but the irregular zigzag course shows tliat there was growth 
(probably preceded by turgcsccnce), sometimes on ono and 
sometimes on another side. Occasionally the bead remained 
stationary for about an hour, and then probably growth occurred 
on the side opposite to that which caused the gcotropio curva- 
ture. In the ease previously described the basal part of the 
very short radicle from being turned vertically upwards, was at 
first very little affected by geotropism. Filaments were affixed 
in two otlier instances to rather longer radicles protruding 
obliquely from seeds which had been turned upside down ; and 
in these cases the lines traced on the horizojital glasses wore 
only slightly zigzag, and the movement was always in the same 
general direction, through the action of geotroj^ism. All these 
observations are liable to several causes of crroi% but wo believe, 
from what will licreaftcr be shown with respect to the move- 
ments of the radicles of other plants, that they may ho largely 
trusted. 

llypocotyl . — The hypocotyl protrudes through the soed-coats 
as a rectangular projection, which grows rapidly into an arch 
like the letter U turned upside down jq ; the cotyledons being 
still enclosed within the seed. In whatever position tlie seed 
may he embedded in the earth or otherwise fixed, both logs of 
the arch bend upwards through apogeotropism, and thus rise 
vertically above the ground. As soon as this has taken place, 
or even earlier, the inner or concave surface of the arch grows 
more quickly than the upper or convex surface; and this tends 
to separate the two legs and aids in drawing the cotyledons out 
of tho buried seed-coats. By the growth of the whole arch the 
cotyledons are ultimately dragged from beneath the grouiai, even 
from a considerable depth; and now the hypocotyl quickly 
straightens itself by the increased growth of the concavo side. 

Even whilst tho arched or doubled liypocotyl is still bemoath 
tho ground, it circuimuitatos as much as tho pmssuro of tho sur- 
rounding soil will permit; but this was difficult to observe, 
because as soon as tho arch is freed from lateral presstirc the two 
logs begin to separate, even at a very early ago, before tlio arch 
would naturally have reached the surface. Boeds were allowed 
to germinate on tho surface of damp earth, and after they had 
fixed themselves by their radicles, and after the, as yet, only 
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slightly arched liypocotyl had become nearly vertical, a glass 
filament was affixed on two occasions near to the base of the 
basal leg (i.o. the one in connection with the radicle), and its 
movements were traced in darkness on a horizontal glass. The 
result was tliat long lines were formed running in nearly tlie 
plane of the vertical arch, due to the early separation of the 
two legs now freed from pressure; but as the lines were zigzag, 
showing lateral movement, the arch must have been oircum- 
nutating, whilst it was straightening itself by growth along its 
inner or concave surface, 

A somewhat different method of observation was next followed : 


Fig. 3. 



drassk>j oleraoea : circumnutating movement of buried and arched hyjx)- 
cotyl (dimly illuminated from above), traced on horizontal glass during 
45 hours. Movement of bead of filament magnified about 25 times, 
and here reduced to one-half of original scale. 

as soon as the earth with seeds in a pot began to crack, the 
surface was removed in parts to the depth of 2 inch ; and a 
filament was fixed to the basal leg of a buried and arched hypo- 
cotyl, just above tho summit of the radicle. The cotyledons 
were still almost completely enclosed within tho much-cracked 
soed-coats ; and these were again covered up with damp adhesive 
soil pressed protty firmly down. Tho movement of the filament 
was traced (Ifig. 3) from 11 am. Feb. 6th till 8 a.m. Feb. 7th. 
By this latter period tho cotyledons had been dragged from 
beneath the pressod-down earth, but the upper part of the 
hypocotyl still formed nearly a right angle with the lower pari' 
The tracing shows that the arched hypocotyl tends at this early 
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age to oirciimmitate irregularly. On the first day the greater 
movement (from riglit to left in tlio figure) was not in the plane 
of the vertical and arched hypocotyl, hut at right angles to it, or in 
the plane of the two cotyledons, which were still in close cotitact. 
The basal log of the arch at the time when the filament was 
affixed* to it, was already bowed considerably backwards^ or 
from the cotyledons; had the filament been affixed before this 
bowing ooenrred, the chief movement would have boon at right 
angles to that shown in the figure. A filament was attached to 
another buried hypocotyl of the same age, and it moved in a 
similar general manner, bnt the line traced was not so complex. 
This hypocotyl became almost straight, and the cotyledons were 
dragged from beneath the ground on the evening of the second day. 


Fig. 4. 



JBrassicii oleracea : circumnutating movement of 1 juried lUui arched hyim- 
cotyl, with the Jiwo legs of the arch tied together, traced on horiiiontal 
glass during 33| hours. Movement of the bead of filameut niagniikHl 
about 26 times, and here reduced to one-half odginui souic. 

Before the above observations were made, some arched hyix)- 
cotyls buried at the depth of a <iujtrtor of an inch were un- 
covered; and in order to prevent the two legs of tlio arcli 
from beginning to separate at once, they were titsd togt^ther with 
fine silk. This was done partly because wo wished to ascertain 
how long the hypocotyl, in its arched condition, would coniinuii 
to move, and whether the movement when not masluHi a^jid 
disturbed by the straightening process, Indicated eircitmnu- 
tation. Firstly, a filament was fixed to the basal log of an 
arched hypocotyl close above the summit of the mdhdc, Tiio 
i^tylodons were still partially enclosed within the seed-cfjatB, 
The movement was traced (Fig. 4) from 9.20 a.m. on Dec. 
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23rd to 6.45 a.m, on Dec. 25tli. No doubt the natural move- 
ment was much disturbed by the two legs having been tied 
together ; but see tliat it was distinctly zigzag, first in one 
direction and then in an almost opposite one. After 3 p.m. on 
the 24th the arched hypocotyl sometimes remained stationary 
for a considerable time, and when moving, moved far slower than 
before. Thorefore, on tlie morning ,of the 25th, the glass fila- 
ment was removed from the base of the basal leg, and was fixed 
horizontally on the summit of the arch, which, from the legs 
having been tied, bad grown broad and almost fiat. The 
movement was now traced during 23 hours (Fig. 5), and we 


Fig. 5. 



N. 


Blrassm oloracea : circuranutating movement of the crown of a buried and 
arched hypocotyl, with the two legs tied together, traced on a hori- 
zontal glass (luring 23 hours. Movement of the bead of the filament 
magnified i^bout 58 times, and hci*e reduced to one-half original 
scale. 

SCO that the course was still zigzag, which indicates a tendency 
to ciroumnutation. The base of the basal log by this time had 
almost completely ceased to move. 

As soon as the cotyledons have boon naturally dragged from 
beneath the ground, and the hyi)Ocotyl has straightened itself 
by growth along tlio inner or concave siirthce, there is nothing to 
intorfero with tho free movoments of the parts ; and the oircum- 
nutation now becomes much more regular and clearly displayed, 
as shown in the following cases;— A seedling was placed in 
front and near a north-easir window with a lino joining the 
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two cotyledons parallel to tlio window. It was thus left the 
■whole day so as to accommodate itself to the light. On the 
following morning a filament was fixed to the midrib of tho 
larger and tailor cotyledon (which enfolds the other and smaller 
one, wdiilst still within tho seed), and a mark being placcid 
close behind, tho movoraent of tho whole plant, that is, of tho 
liypocotyl and cotyledon, was traced greatly magnified on a ver- 
tical glass. At first tho p>lant bent so much towards tho light 
that it was nseless to attempt to trace the movement ; but at 
10 A.M. heliotropism almost wholly ceased and the first dot was 


Fig. 6. 



Brassica olcfacea; conjoint circumniitation of the hypoootyl nod cotyledons 
during 10 hours 45 minutes. Figure here reduced to one-half original 
scale. 

made on the glass. !rho last was made at 8.45 emc.; seventeen 
dots being altogether made in this interval of 10 h. 45 im (see 
Fig. 6). It should bo noticed that when I looluid shortly after 
4 EM. tho bead was pointing off tho glass, but ii, came on again 
at 5.B0P.M.J and tho course during this interval of 1 h. *80 m, has 
boon filled up by imagination, but cannot be far from correct* 
The bead moved sovon times from side to side, and thus de- 
scribed 3h ollipsGB in 101 L; each l«3ing coinploteil on an 
average in 3 1 l 4 m. 

On the previous day another seedling had been oteorvod 
under similar conditions, excepting that tho plant was so 
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placed tliat a line joining the two cotyledons pointed towards 
the window ; and the filament was attached to the smaller coty- 
ledon on the side furthest from the window. Moreover, the 
plant was now for the first time placed in this position. The 
cotyledons bowed themselves greatly towards the light from 8 to 
10,50 A.M., when the first dot was made (Fig, 7). During the 


Fig. 7. 



BrasBtca olemcea : conjoint circnmnutation of the hypocotyl and cotyledons, 
from 10.50 A.M, to 8 A.M. on the following morning. Tracing made 
on a vertical glass. 

next 12 hours the bead swept obliquely up and down 8 times 
and described 4 figures representing ellipses; so that it travelled 
at nearly the same rate as in the previous case. During the 
night it moved upwards, owing to the sleep-movement of the 
cotyledons, and continued to move in the same direction till 
9 A.M. on the following morning ; but this latter movement 
would not have occurred with seedlings under their natural 
oonditions fully exposed to the light. 

By 9.25 A.M. on this second day the same cotyledon had 

i ‘ c 
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begun to fall, and a dot was made on a fresh glass. The move- 
ment ^yas traced until 5.30 p.m. as shown in (Fig. 8), which is 
given, because tlie course followed was much more irregular 


Fig. 8. 



oknicca : conjoint circummitation 
of the hypocotyl and cotyledons during 
8 hours. Figure here rodueed to one- 
third of the original scale, as traced on a 
vertical glass. 


than on the two previous 
occasions. During these 
8 honrs the bead changed 
its course greatly 10 times. 
The upward movement of 
the cotyledon during the 
afternoon and early part 
of the night is here plainly 
shown. 

Afe the filaments wore 
fixed in the three last 
cases to one of the coty- 
ledons, and as the hypo- 
cotyl was loft free, the 
tracings show the move- 
ment of both organs con- 
joined ; and wo now 
wished to ascertain whe- 
ther both circum nutated. 
Filaments wore therefore 


fixed horizontally to two hypocotyls close beneath the petioles 
of their cotyledons. These seedlings had stood for two days 
in the same position before a north-east window. In the morn- 
ing, up to about 11 A,M., they moved in zigzag linos towards 
the light; and at night they again became almost ixpright 
through apogeotropism. After about 11 a.m. they moved a 
little back from tlio light, often crossing and rccrossing their 
former patli in zigzag lines. The sky on this clay varied miush 
in brightness, and those observations merely proved that the 
hypocotyls were continually moving in a manner res(^mbling 
oircumnutation. On a previous day which ivas unifonuiy 
cloudy, a hypocotyl was firmly secured to a little sthdi, and 
a filament was fixed to the larger of the two cotyk<lmtB, and its 
movement was traced on a vovti(‘al glass. It fell grcuitly from 


8.52 A.M., when the first dot was made, till 10.55 a.m. ; it then rose 
greatly until 12.17 p.m. Afterwards it fell a l ittle and made a 
loop, but by 2.22 it had risen a little and continued rising 
till 0,23 p.m., when it made another loop, and at 10.80 p.m. was 
again rising. These observations show that the cotyledons move 
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vertically up and down all day long, and as there was some 
slight lateral movement, they circumnutated. 

The cabbage was one of the first plants, the seedlings of which 


were ooservea oy us, ana we 
did not then know how far 
the circumnutation of the 
different parts was affected 
by light. Young seedlings 
were therefore kept in com- 
plete darkness except for a 
minute or two during each 
observation, when they were 
illuminated by a small wax 
taper held almost vertically 
above them. During the first 
day the hypocotyl of one 
changed its course 13 times 
(see Fig. 9) ; and it deserves 
notice that the longer axes 
of the figures described often 
cross one another at right or 
nearly right angl es. Another 
seedling was observed in the 
same manner, but it was 
much older, for it had formed 
a true leaf a quarter of an 
inch in length, and the hy- 
pocotyl was 11 inch in height. 
The figure traced was a very 
complex one, though the 
movement was not so great 
in extent as in the last case. 

The hypocotyl of another 
seedling of the same age was 
secured to a little stick, and 
a filament having been fixed 
to the midrib of one of the 
cotyledons, the movement of 


Fig. 9. 



Brassica olermea: circumnutation of 
hypocotyl, in darkness, traced on a 
horizontal glass, by means of a fila- 
ment with a bead fixed acx’oss its 
summit, between 9.15 a.m. and 
8.30 A.M. on the following morn- 
ing. Figure here reduced to one- 
half of original scale. 


the bead was traced during Mh. 15 m. (see Fig, 10) in darkness. 
It should be noted that the chief movement of the cotyledons, 
namely, up and down, would be shown on a horizontal glass- 
plato only by the lines in the direction of the midrib (that is, 


0 2 
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up and down, as Fig. 10 here stands) being a little Icngtliened 
or shortened; whereas any lateral rnovonient would be well 
exhibited. The present tracing shows 
that tho cotyledon did tlius nioye laterally 
(that is, from side to side, in tlui tracing) 
12 times in the 14 li. 15 m, (^f ol^serva- 
tion. Therefore the cotyledons ctudainly 
circumnutated, though tho chit4‘ xnovo 
ment W'as up and down in a vertical 
plane. 

Bate of movement’^Tho, movements of 
the hypocotyls and cotyledons of seedling 
cahhages of dificrent ages have now bc(m 
sufficiently illustrated. With respetd. to 
tho rate, seedling>s were placed under the 
microscope wdth tho stage removed, and 
with a micrometer eyo-piecc so adjusted 
that each division ctinallcd ineh; tho 
plants w'ore illuminated hy liglit glassing 
through a solution of bichromate of potas- 
sium so as to eliminate heliotropism. 
Under those circumstances it was interest- 
ing to observe how rapidly the circum- 
nutating apex of a cotyledon passed acu'oss 
tho divisions of the micrometer. Whilst 
travelling in any direction the apex generally oscillated back- 
wards and forwards to the extent of and sometimes of nearly 
of an inch. These oscillations were quite different from the 
tromhling caused hy any disturbance in the same room or by 
the shutting of a distant door. Tho first seedling observed was 
nearly two inches in height and had been etiolated ]>y liaving 
been grown in darkness. Tho tip of tho cotyledon ])asst«l across 
10 divisions of tho micrometer, that is, of an inch, in 0 m, 
40 s. Short glass filainonts were tlien fixed ‘v(n’tically to thci 
hypocotyls of several soodliiigH so as to pnyect a little above the 
cotyledons, thus exaggerating tho rate of movement ; but only a 
few of tho observations thus made are worth giving. Tho xnost 
remarkable fact was the oscillatoi^ movement above descril>ed, 
and the difference of rate at which tho point crossed the divi- 
sions of tho micrometer, after short intervals of time, hbr 
instance, a tall not-otiolated seedling hud i)ctm kept, for 14 h. 
in darkness; it was exposed Ijeforc a north-east wimknv for only 


Fift-. 10. 



Brassica olemeca : cir- 
cumrintation of a 
cotyledon, the hypo- 
cotyl having been 
secured to n stick, 
traced on a horizem- 
tal gla.sR, in dark- 
ness, from S.15 A.>i. 
to 10.30 P.M. Move- 
ment of the bead of 
the filament magni- 
fied 13 times. 
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two or three minutes whilst a glass filament was fixed yertically 
to the hypocotyl ; it was then again placed in darkness for half 
an hour and afterwards observed by light passing through 
bichromate of potassium. The point, oscillating as usual, 
crossed five divisions of the micrometer (i. e. 

1 m. 80 s. The seedling was then loft in darkness for an hour, 
and now it required 3 m. 6 s. to cross one division, that is, 
15 m. 80 s. to have crossed five divisions. Another seedling, 
after being occasionally observed in the back part of a northern 
room with a very dull light, and left in complete darkness for 
intervals of half an hour, crossed five divisions in 5 m. in the 
direction of the window, so that we concluded that the move- 
ment was heliotropic. But this was probably not the case, for 
it was placed close to a north-east window and left there for 
25 m., after which time, instead of moving still more quickly 
towards the light, as might have been expected, it travelled 
only at the rate of 12m. 80s, for five divisions. It was then 
again left in complete darkness for Ih., and the point now 
travelled in the same direction as before, but at the rate of 
3 m. 18 s. for five divisions. 

We shall have to recur to the cotyledons of the cabbage in a 
future chapter, when we treat of their sleep-movements. The 
ciroumnutation, also, of the leaves of fully-developed plants 
will hereafter be described. 


Fig. 11. 



Qithago segettm: circximimtatiou of hyjjocotyl, traced on a horizontal 
glass, by moans of a filament fixed transversely across its summit, fi‘om 
8.15 AM. to 12.15 P.M. on the following day. Movement of bead of 
filament magnified about 13 times, here reduced to one-hulf the original 
scale. 

Oithugo mgdum (Caryophyllefle). — A young seedling was dimly 
illuminated from above, and the ciroumnutation of the hypo- 
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cotyl was observoci during 28 h,, as shown in Fig. 11. It moved 
in all directions; the lines from right and to left in the figure 
being parallel to the blades of the cotyledons. The actual 
distance travelled from side to side by the summit of the 
hypocotyl was aboxat ‘2 of an inch; but it was impossible to 
be aecnrato on this head, as the more obliquely the plant was 
viewed, after it had moved for some time, the more the distances 
wore exaggerated. 

We endeavoured to observe the circumnutation of the coty- 
ledons, but as they close together unless kept exposed to a mode- 
rately bright light, and as the hypocotyl is extremely heliotropic, 
the necessary arrangements were too 
troublesome. We shall recur to the noc- 
turnal or sleep-movements of the cotyle- 
dons in a future chapter. 

Ooss^pimi (var. Nankin cotton) (Mai- 
vacem). — The circumnutation of a hypo- 
cotyl was observed in the hot-honsc, but 
the movement was so much exaggerated 
that the bead twice passed for a time out of 
view. It was, however, manifest that two 
somewhat irregular ellipses were nearly 
completed in 9 h. Another seedling, 
li in. in height, was then observed during 
23 h.; but the observations were not 
made at sufficiently short intervals, as 
shown by the few dots in Fig. 12, and tho 
tracing was not now sufficiently enlarged, 
Nevertholoss there could bo no doubt 
about the circumnutation of the hypocotyl, which descrilMsd 
in 12 h. a figure reprosontiiig three irregular ellipses of unequal 
sixes. 

Tho cotyledons are in constant movement up and down during 
tho wliolo day, and as they otfer tho unusual <^aso of moving 
downwards late iu tlio evening and in the early part of the 
night, many observations were made on them. A filament was 
fixed along tho middle of one, and its nioYommit tractsd on a 
vertical glass; but tho tracing is not givoTi, as the hypocotyl 
was not secured, so that it was impossible to distinguiBh clearly 
between its movement and that of the cotylculoTU TIjo coty- 
ledons rose from 10.30 a.m. to about 3 p.m.; they then sank till 
10 P.M., rising, however, greatly in the latter part of the night. 


Fig. 12. 



0(jf>s}/phm ; oii’cximnu- 
tation of hypocotyl, 
traced on a horizon- 
tal glass, from 10.30 
A.M. to 9.30 A.M, on 
following morning, 
by means of a fila- 
ment fixed across 
its summit. Move- 
ment of bead of fila- 
ment magnified abont 
twice ; seedling illu- 
minated from above. 
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The angles aboYO the horizon at which the cotyledons of another 
seedling stood at different hours is recorded in the following 
short table : — 


Oct. -20 

2.50 

P.M. .. 

. .. 25^ above horizon. 


4.20 

77 

. .. 22=^ 


J-r 

5.20 

77 •* 

. .. 15° 



10.40 

•• 

. .. 8° 


Oct. 21 

8.40 

A.M. .. 

. .. 28° 


)> 

11.15 

77 

.. .. 55° 


77 

9.11 

P.M. 

. . . 10° below horizon. 


The position of the two cotyledons was roughly sketched at 
various hours with the same general result. 

In the following summer, the hypocotyl of a fourth seedling 
^Yas secured to a little stick, and a glass filament with triangles 
of paper having been fixed to one of the cotyledons, its move- 
ments were traced on a vertical glass under a double skylight in 
the house. The first dot was made at 4.20 p.m. June 20th ; and 
the cotyledon fell till 10.16 p.m. in a nearly straight line. Just 
past midnight it was found a little lower and somewhat to one 
side. By the early morning, at 8.45 a.m., it had risen greatly, 
but by 6.20 a.m. had fallen a little. During the whole of this 
day (21st) it fell in a slightly zig'zag line, but its normal course 
was disturbed by the want of sufficient illumination, for during 
the night it rose only a little, and travelled irregularly during 
the whole of tho following day and night of June 22nd. The 
ascending and descending lines traced during the three days 
did not coincide, so that the movement was one of circumnuta- 
tion. This seedling was then taken back to the hot-house, and 
after five days was inspected at 10 p.m., when the cotyledons 
woi'e found hanging so nearly vertically down, that they might 
justly bo said to have been asleep. On the following morning 
they had resumed their usual horizontal position. 

Omlis Tofiea (Oxalidcas).— Tho hypocotyl was secured to a little 
stick, and an extremely thin glass filament, with two triangles of 
paper, was attaclujd to one of the cotyledons, which was T5 inch 
in length. In this and tho following species tho end of tho 
petiole, whore united to tho blade, is developed into a pulvinus. 
Tho apex of the cotyledon stood only 6 inches from the vertical 
glass, so that its movement was not greatly exaggerated as long 
as it remained nearly horizontal; but in the course of tho day it 
botli rose considerably above and fell beneath a horizontal posi- 
tion, and then of course tho movement was much exaggerated. 
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In Fig. 13 its course is 
Fig. 13. 


M* 



I 

Oxalis rosea: ciroumnutation of 
cotyledons, the hypocotyl being 
secured to a stick ; illumina- 
ted from ahoye. Figure hero 
given one-half of original scale* 


a from 6,45 a.m. on Juno 17th, to 
7.40 A.M. on the following morn- 
ing; and we seo that during the 
daytime, in the course of 11 h. 
15 m., it travelled thrice down 
and twice up. After 5.45 r,M. it 
moved rapidly downwards, and 
in an hour or two depended verti- 
cally ; it thus remained all night 
asleep. This position could not 
be represented on the vertical 
glass nor in the figure hero given. 
By 6.40 A.M. on the following 
morning (18th) both cotyledons 
had risen greatly, and they con- 
tinued to rise until 8 a.m., when 
they stood aImo^st liorizontally. 
Their movement was traced dur- 
ing the whole of this day and 
until the next morning; but a 
tracing is not given, as it was 
closely similar to Fig. 18, except- 
ing that the lines wore more 
zigssag. The cotyledons moved 
7 times, cither upwards or down- 
wards; and at about 4 p.m. the 
great nocturnal sinking move- 
ment commenced. 

Another seedling was observed 
in a similar manner during nearly 
24 h., but with the difference that 
the hypocotyl was left free. The 
movement also was loss magnified. 
Between 8.12 A.Mi and 5 f.m. on 
the 18th, the apex of the wtylo- 
don moved 7 times upwards or 
downwards (Fig. 14). The noc- 
turnal sinking movement, which 
is merely a groat increase of one 
of the diurnal oscillations, com- 
menced about 4 p.M. 


Omlis This species is interesting, as the coty- 
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ledons rise perpendicularly upwards at night so as to come into 
close contact, instead of sinking Tertically downwards, as in the 
case of 0 , msm. A glass filament was fixed to a cotyledon, 
*17 of an inch in longtli, and the hypocotyl was left free. On 


Fig. 14. 



a.M. 19th, The apex of the cotyledon 
stood only Sf inches from the vertical 
glass. Figure here given one-half of 
original scale. 


Fig. 15. 



circumnutation of a cotyle- 
don and the hypocotyl, traced 
on vertical glass, during 24 
hours. Figure hero given 
one-half of original scale; 
seedling illuminated from 
above. 


the first day the seedling wafe placed too far from the vertical 
glass ; so that the tracing was enormously exaggerated and the 
movement could not ho traced when the cotyledon either rose or 
sank much; but it was clearly seen that the cotyledons rose 
thrice and fell twice between 8.15 a.m, and 4.15 Early on 
the following morning (June 19th) the apex of a cotyledon was 
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placed only 1 J inch from the vertical glass. At 6.40 am. it 
stood horizontally; it then fell till 8.35, and then rose. Al- 
together in the course of 12 h. it rose thrice and fell thrice, as 
may be seen in Fig. 15. I’he great nocturnal rise of the coty- 
ledons usually ooinmonccs about 4 or 5 r.M., and on the following 
morning they are expanded or stand liorizontally at about 6.30 
AM. In the present instance, however, the great nocturnal rise 
did not commence till 7 p.m. ; but this was due to the hy|)ocotyl 
having from some unknown cause temporarily bent to the left 
side, as is shown in the tracing. To ascertain positively that 
the hypocotyl circumnutated, a mark was placed at 8.15 r.M* 
behind the two now closed and vertical cotyledons ; and the 
movement of a glass filament fixed upright to the top of the 
hypocotyl was traced until 10.40 p.m. During this time it 
moved from side to side, as well as backwards and forwards, 
plainly showing circumnutation ; but the movement was small 
in extent. Therefore Fig. 15 represents fairly well the move- 
ments of the cotyledons alone, with the exception of the one 
great afternoon curvature to the left, 

Oxalis Gorimuluta (var. The cotyledons rise at night 

to a variable degree above the horizon, generally about 45^ : 
those on some seedlings between 2 and 5 days old wore found 
to be in continued movement all day long; but the movements 
were more simple than in the last two species. This may have 
partly resulted from their not being sufiSoiently illuminated 
whilst being observed, as was shown by their not beginning to 
rise until very late in the evening. 

OxaliB (Biophyturri) semitiva. — The cotyledons are highly re- 
markable from the amplitude and rapidity of their movomoiits 
during the day. The angles at which they stood above or 
beneatli the horizon wore measured at short intervals of time ; 
and wo regret that thoir course was not tra(?cd during the whole 
day. Wo will give only a few of the measurements, which were 
made whilst the soedlings were exposed to a toinporaturo of 221* ' 
to 241® 0, One cotyledon rose 7(F in 11 m. : anotluu*, on a distinct 
seedling, foil 80® in 12m. Immediately before this latter fall 
the same cotyledon had risen from a vertically downward to a 
vertically upward position in 1 h. 48 m., and bad therefore passed 
through 180® in under 2 h. We have met with no other mstaiKXJ 
of a oircumnutating movement of such great amplitude as 180® ; 
nor of such rapidity of movement as the passage through 80® In 
12 m. The cotyledons of this plant sloop at night by rising 
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vertically and coming into close contact. This upward move- 
ment differs from one of the great diurnal oscillations above 
described only by the position being permanent during the night 
mid by its periodicity, as it always commences late in the 
evening. 

Tropmolum mwns (?) (var. Tom Thumb) (Tropa3olea)).‘— The 
cotyledons arc hypogcan, or never rise above the ground. By 
removing the soil a buried opicotyl 
or plumule was found, with its 
summit arched abruptly down- 
wards, like the arched hypocotyl 
of the cabbage previously described. 

A glass filament with a bead at 
its end was affixed to the basal half 
or leg, just above the hypogcan 
cotyledons, which were again almost 
surrounded by loose earth. The 
tracing (Fig. 16) sliows the course 
of the bead during 11 li. After the 
last dot given in the figure, the 
bead moved to a great distance, 
and finally off the glass, in the 
direction indicated by the broken 
line. This great movement, due to 
increased growth along the con- 
cave surface of the arch, was caused 
by the basal leg bending back- 
wards from the upper part, that is 
in a direction opposite to the depen- 
dent tip, in the same manner as 
occurred with the hypocotyl of 
the cabbage. Another buried and 
arched opicotyl was observed in the same manner, excepting 
that the two logs of the arch wore tied together with fine silk 
for the sake of preventing the great movement jxtst mentioned. 
It moved, however, in the evening in the same direction as 
before, but the line followed was not so straight. During the 
moraing the tied arch moved in an irregularly circular, strongly 
ssigzag course, and to a greater distance than in the previous 
case, as was shown in a tracing, magnified 18 times. The move- 
ments of a young plant bearing a few leaves and of a mature 
plant, will hereafter bo described. . 



Tropccohm minus (?): circum- 
nutation of bm-ied and arched 
epicotyl, traced on a hoidzon- 
tal glass, from 9.20 A.M. to 
8. 1 5 P.M. Movement of bead 
of filament magnified 27 
times. 
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CUrm auranfiiim (Orange) (Anrantiacea)).— The cotyledons 
are hypogean. The circixmiintation of an epicotyl, which at the 
close of our observations was *59 of an inch (15 inin.) in height 
above the ground, is shown in the annexed Hgure (Fig. 17), as 
observed during a period of 44 h. 40 ni. 



Citrus mrmtium: circurarmtation of epicotyl with a fi lament fixed trans-* 
Tersely near its apex, traced on a horizontal glass, from 12.1 3 r.M, on 
Feb. 20th to 8.55 A.M. on 22ad. The movement of the bead of the 
filament was at first mngnified 21 times, or lOh in figure here given, 
and afterwards 36 times, or 18 as here given ; seedling illuminated 
from above. 

JUJsculm hijppocastamm (Hippocastaneie). — Germinating seeds 
were placed in a tin box, kept moist internally, with a sloping 
bank of damp argillaceous sand, on which four smoked glass- 
plates rested, inclined at angles of 70° and 65° with tho 
horizon. The tips of the radicles wore placed so as just to 
touch tho upper end of tlie glass-plates, and, as they grow 
downwards they pressed lightly, owing to gootropism, on tho 
smoked surfaces, and left tracks of their course. In tlic middle 
part of each track the glass was swept clean, but tlie margins 
were much blurred and irregular. Copies of two (>f these tracks 
(all four being nearly alike) were made on tracing paper placed 
over the glass-plates after they had boon varniBhad ; and they 
are as exact as possible, considering tho nature of the margins 
(Fig, 18). They suffice to show that there was Home lateral, 
almost serpentine movomont, and that tho tips in tkur down- 
ward couxso pressed with , unequal force on tiio plates, as 
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Fig. 18. 




the tracks Taxied in breadth. The more perfectly serpentine 
tracks made by the radicles of Phmolm multiflorus and V’icia 
faha (presently to bo described), render 
it almost certain that the radicles of 
the present plant circnmnxitated, 

Phastfolufi multiflorus (Legnminosse). 

—Four smoked glass-plates were ar- 
ranged in the vsame manner as des- 
cribed under -Esculus, and the tracks 
left by the tips of four radicles of the 
present plant, whilst growing down- 
wards, were photographed as trans- 
parent objects. Three of them are 
here exactly copied (Fig. 19). Their 
serpentine courses show that the tips 
moYed regularly from side to side; 
they also pressed alternately with 
greater or loss force on the plates, 
sometimes rising up and leaying them 
altogether for a yery short distance ; 
but this was better seen on the 
original plates than in the copies. 

These radicles therefore were continually moying in all direc- 
tions — that is, they circumnutated. The distance between the 
extreme right and left positions 
of the radicle A, in its lateral 
moyemont, was 2 mm., as ascer- 
tained by measurement with an 
eye-piece micrometer. 

Vicia faha (Common Bean) 

(Leguminosm). — — Some 

beans were allowed to germinate 
on bare sand, and after one had 
protruded its radicle to a length 
of *2 of an inch, it was turned 
upside down, so that the radicle, 
which was kept in damp air, 
now stood upright. A filament, 
nearly an inch in length, was 
afOixod obliquely near its tij); and the moyement of the 
terminal bead was traced from 8.30 am . to 10.30 as shown 
in Fig. 18. The radicle at first changed its course twice 


A. 

JEsoulus hippocasiiinum : out- 
lines of tracks left on in- 
clincLl glass-plates by tips 
of radicles. In A the plate 
was inclined at 70® with 
the horizon, and the radicle 
was 1 • 9 inch in length, and 
•23 inch in diameter at base. 
In B the plate was inclined 
65® with the horizon, and 
the radicle was a tride 
larger. 


Fig. 19. 


f 




B. 


C. 


Phaseolus muUijiorus : tracks left 
on inclined smoked glass-plates 
by tips of radicles in growing 
downwards. A and C, plates 
inclined at 60®, B inclined at 
68® with the horizon. 
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abruptly, then made a small loop and then a larger ssigzag 
curve. During the night and till 11a.m. oh the following 


Fig. 20. 



Yicia faha: circumniitatum of a ratliclo, at first ] pointing vertically up- 
wards, kept ill darkness, traced on a horizontal glass, during 14 hours. 
Movement of bead of filament magnified 2.'j times, here reduced to 
one-half of original scale. 


morning, the bead moved to a groat distance in a nearly straight 
lino, in the direction indicated by the broken lino in the hgure. 
This resulted from tlie tip bending quickly downwards, as it 
had now become much declined, and had thus gained a position 
highly favourable for tho action of geotropism. 


Fig. 21. 



A. B. 0. I). E. 


Fto faha : tracks left on inclined smoked glass-plates, by tips of radicles 
in growing downwards. Plato 0 was inclined at 03% plates A and D 
at 71% plate B at 75% and plate E at a few degrees beneath the 
horizon. 
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We next experimented on nearly a score of radicles by allowing 
them to grow downwards over inclined plates of smoked glass, 
in exactly the same manner as with iSsculus and Phaseolns. 
Some of the plates were inclined only a few degrees beneath 
the horizon, but most of them between 60° and 75° In the 
latter cases the radicles in growing downwards were deflected 
only a little from the direction which they had followed whilst 
germinating in sawdust, and they pressed lightly on the glass- 
plates (Pig, 21). Five of the most distinct tracks are here 
copied, and they are all slightly sinuous, showing circumnuta- 
tion. Moreover, a close examination of almost every one of the 
tracks clearly showed that the tips in their downward course 
had alternately pressed with gTeater or less force on the plates, 
and had sometimes risen up so as nearly to leave them for short 
intervals. The distance between the extreme right and left 
positions of the radicle A was 0*7 mm., ascertained in the same 
manner as in the case of Phaseolus. 

Epkotyl — At the point where the radicle had protruded from 
a bean laid on its side, a flattened solid lump projected *1 of an 
inch, in the same horizontal plane with the bean. This protuber- 
ance consisted of the convex summit of the arched epicotyl; 
and as it became developed the two legs of the arch curved 
themselves laterally upwards, owing to apogeotropism, at such 
a rate that the arch stood highly inclined after 14 h., and 
vertically in 48 h. A filament was fixed to the crown of 
the protuberance before any arch was visible, but the basal 
half grew so quickly that on the second morning the end of the 
filament was bowed greatly downwards. It was therefore re- 
moved and fixed lower down. The line traced during these tw() 
days extended in the same general direction, and was in parts 
nearly straight, and in others plainly zigzag, thus giving some 
evidence of circumnutation. 

As the arched epicotyl, in whatever position it may he placed, 
l>ond8 quickly upwards through apogeotropism, and as the two 
logs tend at a very early age to separate from one another, as 
soon as they are relieved from the pressure of the surrounding 
earth, it was difficult to ascertain positively whether the epicotyl, 
whilst remaining arched, ciroumnutated. Therefore some rather 
deeply buried beans were uncovered, and the two legs of the 
arches were tied together, as had been done with tlxe epicotyl 
of Tropceolum and the hypocotyl of the Cabbage. The move- 
ments of the tied arches were traced in the usual manner on 
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two occasions during three days, . But the tracings luade under 
such unnatural condiiions aro not worth giving ; and it need 
only bo said that the lines wore decidedly zigssag, and that 
small loops were occasionally formed. Wo may tliereforo con- 
clude that tho opicotyl circumuiitatos whilst still arched and 
before it has grown tall enough to break through tho surface 
of tho ground. 

In order to observe the movements of tlio opicotyl at a some- 
what more advanced age, a filament was fixed near tho base of 
one which was no longer arched, for its upper half now formed 
a right angle with the lower half. This bean had germinated 
on bare damp sand, and the epicotyl began to straighten itself 
much sooner than would have occurred if it had been properly 
planted. Tho course pursued during 50 h. (from 9 a.m. Dec. 
26th, to 11 AM. 28th) is here shown (Fig. 22) ; and wo see 


Fig. 2ii. 



Vickt faha : <jircumiiutation of young epicotyl, traced in <3arkne.s8 during 
50 hours on a horizontal glass. Movement of bead of filament mag- 
nified 20 times, here reduced to one-haif of original scale. 

that tho opicotyl circuiunutated during the whole time. Its 
basal part grew so much during the 50 h. that the filament 
at the end of our observations was attaclnsd ai the height of 
'4 inch above tho upper surface of the bean, insteati of close 
to it. If the bean had been properly planted, this pari of the 
epicotyl would still have been beneath tho soil. 

Late in the evening of tho 2Bth, sumo liours after tho above 
observations were completed, the oi)icoi.yl had grown irmch 
straighter, for tho itpper pfirt now formed a wid<dy open angle 
with tho lower part. A filament was fixed to tho xipright basal 
part, higher up than btiforo, close beneath tho lowest s(jalo-Iike 
process or homologue of a leaf ; and its movement was traced 
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during 38 h. (Fig. 23). We here again have plain evidence of 
continued circumnutation. Had the bean been properly planted, 
the part of the epiootyl to which the filament was attached, the 


Fig. 23. 



Vida faha : circumnutation of the same epicotyl as in B’ig. 22, a little more 
advanced in age. traced under similar conditions as before, from 8.40 A.M. 
Dec, 28th, to 10.50 A.M. 30th. Movement of bead here magnified 
20 times. 

movement of which is here shown, would probably have just 
risen above the surface of the ground. 

Lathy ms nissolia (Legnminosse). — This plant was selected for 
observation from being an abnormal form with grass-like leaves. 


Fig. 24. 



Lathyrm nissolia: circumnutation of stem of young seedling, traced in 
darkness on a horizontal glass, from C.45 a.m. Nov, 22nd, to 7 A.M. 
23rd. Movement of end of leaf magnified about 12 times, here re- 
duced to one-half of original scale. 

^rha cotyledons are hypogoan, and the epicotyl breaks through 
the ground in an arched form. The movements of a stem, 1-2 
inch in height, consisting of three intornodes, the lower one 
almost wholly subterranean, and the upper one bearing a short, 

D 
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uanw leaf, is shown during 21 li., in Fig. 24, No glass fllaiticiifc 
was employed, Imt a mark was placed hcnoath the apex of the 
leaf. The actual length of the longer of the two cili})Sos de- 
scribed by the stem, was alx>ut *11 of an inch. On the previous 
day the chief lino of rnovomout was nearly at right, angles to 
that sliown in the present figure, and it was more simple. 

Cassia tem* (Lcgumiiiosm). — seedling was placed befoRj a 


Fig. 25. 



Vmia iora: conjoint circunmiitation <»f cotybdonw uud 

Ml vurtical glass, fmn 7.10 a.ji. fcU‘|a, 25ih i.o 7,ae a.m, 20t.h. Figuo- 
hr*re given rtiducuil to oms-half t»f original 

Bcods of tills plant, wliirh lleuriah or llower well with m ; 
grow ii(3ar tbo sua-side, werti wnfc th(»y were at'ut i« Ivew, and wem 
to ns by Fritz Muller from proufiuneed not tobodiiitmguklt* 
lirazil. Tiio seedlings did not able from 0, iora. 
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north-east window ; it bent very little towards it, as the liypo- 
cotyl which was left free was rather old, and therefore not highly 
heliotropic. A filament had been fixed to the midrib of one of 
the cotyledons, and the movement of the whole seedling was 
traced dnring two days. The cironnomitation of the hypocotyl 
is quite insignificant compared with that of the cotyledons. 
These rise up vertically at night and come into close contact ; so 
that they may be said to sleep. This seedling was so old that a 
very small true leaf had been developed, which at night was 
completely hidden by the closed cotyledons. On Sept. 24:th, 
between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m., the cotyledons moved five times up 
and five times down ; they therefore described five irregular 
ellipses in the course of the 9 h. The great nocturnal rise com- 
menced about 4:.30 p.m. 

On the following morning (Sept. 25th) the movement of 
the same cotyledon was again traced in the same manner 
dnring 24 h. ; and a copy of the tracing is here given (Fig, 25). 
The morning was cold, and the window had been accidentally 
left open for a short time, which must have chilled the plant ; 
and this probably prevented it from moving quite as freely as 
on the j)revious day ; for it rose only four and sank only four 
times during the day, one of the oscillations being very small. 
At 7.10 A.M., when the first dot was made, the cotyledons were 
not fully open or awake ; they continued to open till about 9 a.m,, 
by which time they had sunk a little beneath the horizon : by 
9.30 a.m, they had risen, and then they oscillated up and down ; 
but the upward and downward lines never quite coincided. At 
about 4.30 p.m. the great nocturnal rise commenced. At 7 a.m, 
on the following morning (Sopt. 26th) they occupied nearly 
the same level as on the previous morning, as shown in the 
diagram : they then began to open or sink in the usual manner. 
The diagram leads to the belief that the great periodical daily 
rise and fall does not difier essentially, excepting in amplitude, 
from the oscillations during the middle of the day. 

Lotion Jacohoizis (Loguminosae). — The cotyledons of this plant, 
after the few first days of their life, rise so as to stand almost , 
though rarely quite, vortically at night. They continue to act in 
this manner for a long time oven after the development of some 
of the true loaves, With seedlings, 3 inches in height, and bear- 
ing five or six loaves, they rose at night about 45'^. They con- 
tinued to act thus for about an additional fortnight. Subse- 
quently they remained horizontal at night, though still green, 

B 2 
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and at last dropped off. Their rising at night so as to stand 
almost vertically ap]>oars to depend largely on temperature; 
for when the seedlings were kept in a cool house, though they 
still continued to grow, the cotyledons did not become vertical 
at night. It is remarkable that the cotyledons do not, generally 
rise at night to any conspicuous extent during the first four or 
five days after germination; but the period was extremely 
variable with seedlings kept under the same conditions; and 
many were observed. Glass filaments with minute triangles of 
paper were fixed to the cotyledons (1^ mm. in breadth) of two 
seedlings^ only 24: h. old, and the hypocotyl was secured to a 
stick; their movements greatly magnified were traced, and they 
certainly circumnutated the whole time on a small scale, but 
they did not exhibit any distinct nocturnal and diurnal move- 
ment. The hypocotyls, when left free, circumnutated over a 
large space. 

Another and much older seedling, bearing a half-developed 
leaf, had its movements traced in a similar manner during the 
tlurce first days and nights of June; but scodlingH at this age 
appear to bo very sensitive to a deficiency of liglit; they wore 
observed under a rather dim skylight, at a temperature of 
between 16° to 174° C. ; and apparently, in consoquonco of those 
conditions, tlio great daily movement of tlio cotyledons ceased 
on the third day. During the first two days they began rising 
in the early afternoon in a nearly straight line, until between 
6 and 7 p.m., when they stood vertically. During the latter 
part of the night, or more probably in the early morning, tltcy 
began to fall or open, so that by 6.d5 a.m. they stood fully 
expanded and horiy.outaL They continued to fall slowly for 
some time, and during the second day dcscriluul a single 
small ellipse, between 9 a.m. and 2 ?.m., in aihlition to tlu* 
great diurnal movement. The course purstusd during ihe 
whole 24 h. was far less complex than in the foregoing ease of 
Cassia. On the third morning they fell very imieh, and then 
circumnutated on a small scale round the satne spot; by 8.21) 
VM. they showed no tendency to rise at niglii Nor did tin* 
cotyledons of any of tho many other seedlings in the saimj ])ot 
rise ; and so it was on tho following night of J am *0tJt. Thcj 
})ot was then taken back into tho hot-honsc, wluu’c it was (!Xpos(xi 
to the sun, and on tho succeeding night all the cotyleihms rone 
again to a high angle, but did not siand quite vertically. On 
each of the above days the line representing the great nocturnal 
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rise did not coincide with that of the great dinrnal fall, so that 
narrow ellipses were described, as is the usual rule with circum- 
nutatiiig organs. The cotyledons are provided with a pulvinus, 
and its devolopinent will hereafter bo described. 

Mimom ptidim (Leguminosse). — The cotyledons rise up verti- 
cally at night, so as to close together. Two seedlings were 
observed in the greenhouse (temp. 16° to 17° 0. or 63° to 65° F.). 
Their hypocotyls wore secured to sticks, and glass filaments 
bearing little triangles of paper were affixed to the cotyledons of 
both. Their movements were traced on a vertical glass during 
24 h. on November 13th. The pot had stood for some time in 
the same position, and they were chiefly illuminated through 
the glass-roof. The cotyledons of one of these seedlings moved 
downward in the morning till 11.30 a.m., and then rose, moving 
rapidly in the evening until they stood vertically, so that in this 
case there was simply a single great daily fall and rise. Tho 
other seedling behaved rather differently, for it fell in the morn- 
ing until 11.30 A.M., and then rose, but after 12.10 p.m. again fell ; 
and the great evening rise did not begin until 1.22 p.m. On the 
following morning this cotyledon bad fallen greatly from its 
vertical position by 8.15 a.m. Two other seedlings (one seven 
and the other eight days old) had been previously observed 
under unfavourable circumstances, for they had been brought 
into a room and i^laced before a north-east window, where the 
temperature was between only 56° and 57° F. They had, more- 
over, to be protected from lateral light, and perhaps were not 
sufficiently illuminated. Under these circumstances the coty- 
ledons moved simply downwards from 7 a.m. till 2 p.m., after 
which hour and during a large part of tho night they con- 
tinued to rise. Between 7 and 8 a.m. on the following morning 
they fell again ; but on this second and likewise on the third 
day the movements became irregulai*, and between 3 and 10.30 
P.M. they circumnutatod to a small extent about the same spol; 
but they did not rise at night. Nevertheless, on the following 
night they rose as usual. 

fragrans (Leguminosm).— Only a few observations wore 
made on this plant* The hypocotyl circumnutatod to a con- 
siderable oxieiit, but in a simple manner — namely, for two hours 
in one direction, and then much more slowly back again in 
a zigzag course, almost parallel to the first line, and beyond the 
starting-point, It moved in the same direction all night, but 
next morning began to return. The cotyledons continually 
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move both up and down and laterally ; but they do not rise xxj) 
at night in a conspicuous manner. 

Lnpmtis luteus (Legununosjo). — Seedlings of this plant were 
observed because the cotyledons are so thick (about *08 of an 
inch) that it seemed unlikely th<ai. they would movi^. Our 
obscjTations wore not very successful, as the sijedlingK are 
strongly heliotropic, and their cirenmnniation could not be 
accurately observed near a north-east window, although thcjy 
had been kept during the previous day in the same posiiJou. 
A seedling was then placed in darkness with the hyi>ocotyl 
secured* to a stick; both cotyledons rose a little at first, and 
then fell during the rest of the day ; in the evening between 
6 and 6 they moved very slowly; during the night one 
continued to fall and the other rose, though only a liiile, Tho 
tracing was not much magnified, and as the lines wore plainly 
zigzag, the cotyledons must have moved a little laterally, that 
is, they must have circumnutated. 

The hypocotyl is rather thick, about *12 of inch; ucvorthelf?ss 
it circumnutated in a complex course, though to a small extent. 
The movement of an old seedling with two true leaves partially 
dovoloped, was observed in tho dai’k. As the moveunont was 
magnified about 100 times it is not trustworthy and is not 
given ; but there could be no doubt that tho hypocotyl moved 
in all directions during tho day, changing its course 10 times. 
Tho extreme actual distance from side to side through which 
the upper part of the hypocotyl passed in tho course of Mi hours 
was only tjV of an inch ; it sometimes travelled at tho rate of 
of an inch in an bonr. 

Oucurhita ovifem (Cucurbitacegs).-— : a seed which had 


Fig. 20. 



Otmrbitn oD'ifamt (iteirso followtul by a mluih* in hrixUtig 

tiown wards, trmwi on a liorijcontal glasH, iiotwcou 1 A.M.ittul 
r.M. ; the (lirectiou during tho niglit i« iiulkatod by th« brokot^ lhu». 
Movement of bend magnified 14 times. 

germinated on damp sand was fixed so ihat the slightly cnrviul 
radicle, which was only ‘07 inch in length, stood almost vertically 
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upwards, in which position geotropism would act at first with 
little power. A filament was attached near to its base, and 
projected at about an angle of 45° above the horizon. The 
general course followed during the 11 hours of observation and 
during the following night, is shown in the accompanying 
diagram (Fig. 26), and was plainly due to geotropism ; but it 
was also clear that the radicle circumnutated. By the next 
morning the tip had curved so much downwards that the fila- 
ment, instead of projecting at 45° above the horizon, was nearly 
horizontal. Another germinating seed was turned upside down 
and covered with damp sand ; and a filament was fastened to 
the radicle so as to project at an angle of about 50° above the 
horizon ; this radicle was *35 of an inch in length and a little 
curved. The course pursued was mainly governed, as in the 
last ease, by geotropism, but the lino traced during 12 hours and 
magnified as before was more strongly zigzag, again showing 
circumnutation. 

Four radicles were allowed to grow downwards over plates 
of smoked glass, inclined at 70° to the horizon, under the 


Fig. 27. 


A. B. 

Cumrhita ovifera: tracks 
left by tips of radicles 
in growing downwards 
over smoked glass- 
plates, inclined at 70° 
to the horizon. 


Fig. 28. 



Cttcurbiia ovifera: circumnuta- 
tion of arched hypocotyl at 
a very early age, traced in 
darkness on a horizontal glass, 
from 8 A.M. to 10.20 A.M. on 
the following day. The move- 
ment of the head magnified 
20 times, here reduced to one- 
half of oi’iginal scale. 




same conditions as in the oases of iEsculus, Phaseolus, and 
Yioia. Facsimiles are hero given (Fig. 27) of two of these 
tracks ; and a third short one was almost as plainly serpentine 
as that at A. It was also manifest by a greater or less amount 
of soot having been swept off the glasses, that the tips had 
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pressed alternately with greater and less force on them. Tliero 
must, therefore, have been movement in at least two planes at 
right angles to one another. These radicles wei-o so delicate that 
they rarely had the power to sweep the glasses quite eloan. Onc^ 
of them had developed some lateral or secondary rootlets, wliitdi 
projected a few degrees beneath the horizon ; and it is an im» 
portant fact that three of them left distinctly serpontino tracks 
on the smoked surface, showing beyond doubt that they had 
cxrcumnutated like the main or primary radicle. But the 
tracks were so slight that they could not be traced and copied 
after the smoked surface had been varnished. 

Bypocotyl. — A. seed lying on damp sand was firmly fixed by 
two crossed wires and by its own growing radicle. The cotyle- 
dons were still enclosed within the seed-coats; and the short 
hypocotyl, between the summit of 
Fig. 29. the radicle and the cotyledons, 



Cwnirbita omfera; circumnuta- 
tion of sti'aight and verti- 
cal hypocotyl, with filament 
fastened transversely across 
its upper end, traced in dark- 
ness on a horizontal glass, 
from 8.a0 a.m. to 8.30 p.m. 


was as yet only slightly arched. A 
filament (*85 of inch iii longtli) 
was attached at an angle ol' 8;?'’ 
above the horizon to the side of 
the arch adjoining tho cotyle- 
dons. This part would ultimately 
form tho upper end of the hypo- 
cotyl, after it had grown straight 
and vertical. Had the seed l)eon 
properly planted, the hypocotyl at 
this stage of growth would hav(4 
been deeply buried beneath tho 
surface. The course followed by 
the bead of the filament is shown 
in Fig. 28. Tho chief lines of 
movement from loft to right in tho 
figure were parallel to the piano 
of tho two united cotylodons mni 


The movement of the terminal of the fiattoned seed; luid this 
bead originally magnifi^ movement would aid iu dragging 
ab^ut 18 only 4i Houd-coats, ^\Ml 


are hold down by a special striuv 


ture hereafter to be described. The movement at right angles 


to the above lines was due to tho arched hypocotyl boooining 
more arched as it increased in height. The foregoing observa- 
tions apply to the leg of the arch next to tho cotyledons, but 
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the other leg adjoining the radicle likewise circmnnutated at an 
equally early age. 

The movement of the same hypocotyl after it had become 
straight and vertical, but with the cotyledons only partially 
expanded, is shown in Fig. 29. The course pursued during 12 h. 
apparently represents four and a half ellipses or ovals, with 
the longer axis of the first at nearly right angles to that of the 
others. The longer axes of all were obliqne to a line joining 
the opposite cotyledons. The actual extreme distance from 
side to side over which the summit of the tall hypocotyl 
passed in the course of 12 h. was *28 of an inch. The original 
figure was traced on a large scale, and from the obliquity of 
the line of view the outer parts of the diagram are much 
exaggerated. 

Gotyledom . — On two occasions the movements of the cotyle- 
dons were traced on a vertical glass, and as the ascending and 
descending lines did not quite coincide, very narrow ellipses 
were formed; they therefore circmnnutated. Whilst young 
they rise vertically up at night, but their tips always remain 
refl.exed ; on the following morning they sink down again. With 
a seedling kept in complete darkness they moved in the same 
manner, for they sank from 8.45 a.m, to 4.30 p.m.; they then 
began to rise and remained close together until 10 p.m., when 
they were last observed. At 7 a.m. on the following morning 
they were as much expanded as at any hour on the previous 
day. The cotyledons of another young seedling, exposed to the 
light, were fully open for the first time on a certain day, but 
were found completely closed at 7 a.m, on the following morning. 
They soon began to expand again, and continued doing so till 
about 5 P.M. ; they then began to rise, and by 10.30 p.m. stood 
vertically and wore almost closed. At 7 a,m. on the third morn- 
ing they were nearly vertical, and again expanded during the 
day; on the fourth morning they were not closed, yet they 
opened a little in tho course of the day and rose a little on the 
following night. By this time a minute true leaf had hocomo 
developed. Another seedling, still older, bearing a well-developed 
leaf, bad a sharp rigid filament aifixed to one of its cotyledons 
(85 mm. in length), which recorded its own movements on 
a revolving drum with smoked paper. The observations were 
made in the hot-house, where the plant had lived, so that there 
was no ohan^ in temperature or light. The record commenced 
at 11 A.M. on February 18th; and from this hour till 3 p.m. the 
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cotyledon fell; it then rose rapidly till 9 p.m., then very 
gradually till 3 a.m. February 19th, after which hour it sank 
gradually till 4.30 p.m. ; but the downward nicvcmcnt was inter- 
rupted by one slight rise or oscillation about 1*80 After 
4.30 p.MT. (19th) the cotyledon rose till 1 a.m. (in the night of 
February 20tli) and then sank Ycry gradually till 9.30 a,m.* 
when our observations ceased* The amount of movement wm 
greater on the 18th than on the 19th or on the morning of 
the 20th. 

CucurUta aurantia, — An arched hypocotyl was found buritid a 
little beneath the surface of the soil; and in order to prevent it 
straightening itself quickly, when relieved from the surrounding 
pressure of the soil, the two legs of the arch wore tied together. 
The seed was then lightly covered with loose damp earth. A 
filament with a head at the end was affixed to the basal leg, the 
movements of which were observed during two clays in tho 
usual manner. On the first day tlie arch moved in a ^sigzag lino 
towards the side of the basal leg. On tho next day, by which 
time the dependent cotyledons had been dragged above tho sur- 
face of the soil, the tied arch changed its course greatly nine 
times in the course of 14| h. It swept a large, extremely irre- 
gular, circular figure, returning at night to nearly tho same 
spot whence it had started early in the morning. The lino was 
so strongly zigzag that it apparently represented live ellipses, witli 
their longer axes pointing in various directions. With respect 
to the periodical movements of the cotyledons, those of several 
young seedlings formed together at 4 p.m. an angle of about 90'^, 
and at 10 p.m. their lower parts stood vertically and wore in 
contact; their tips, however, as is usual in the genus, wore per- 
manently reflexed. These cotyledons, at 7 a.m. on tho following 
morning, were again well expanded. 

Lagenaria vulgaris (var. miniature Bottle-gourd) (Cucurlii- 
tacesB).— A seedling opened its cotyledons, tlio moveinontB of 
which were alone observed, shghtly on Juno 27th, atul ({losed 
them at night: next day, at noon (2Bth), they iTU‘bi<led an 
angle of 53*^, and at 10 p.m. tlicy were in close (‘otitact, ho that 
each had risen 261° At noon, on tho 29th, they inclnd(Hl mi 
angle of 118°, and at 10 p.m. an angle of 54'', ho each had 
risen 32°. On the following day they wore still more open, anti 
the nocturnal rise was greater, but the angltw wore not moaHured, 
Two othe!r seedlings were observed, and behavetl during three 
days in a closely similar manner, Tho cotyledons, therefore, 
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open more and more on each succeeding day, and rise each 
night about 30° ; consequently during the first two nights of 
their life they stand vertically and 
come into contact. Fig. .so. 

Ill order to ascertain more ac- A 

curately tlio nature of these move- j i 

inents, the hypocotyl of a seedling, • | ii*Wi 

■witli its cotyledons well expanded, j 

was secured to a little stick, and a i j 

filament with triangles of paper i 

was affixed to one of the cotyledons. j 

The observations were made under ■ 

a rather dim skylight, and the < 

temperature during the whole time i 

was between ITi® to 18° C. (68° to j 

65° T.). Had the temperature been • 

higher and the light brighter, the loosyjp.m, 
movements would probably have | 

been greater. On July 11th (see 
Fig. 30), the cotyledon fell from 

7.35 A.M. till 10 A,M. ; it then rose \ IT 

(rapidly after 4 p.m.) till it stood | 

quite vertically at 8.40 p.M. During IItp-is'/ 

the early morning of the next day 0 

(12tli) it fell, and continued to fall i 

till 8 A.M., after which hour it rose, 

then fell, and again rose, so that by y 

10.35 P.M. it stood much higher than ] ^ 

it did in the morning, but was not U la® 

vortical as on the preceding night. 

During the following early morn- ’ \ 

ing and whole day (13th) it foil and Zagmana vvJgam : circumnu- 


10® 3 J p.m. 
I. 






circumnutated, but had not risen cotyledon, 

when obsorved late in tlio eyoning; 

and this was probably due to the on which its movements were 

deficiency of heat or light, or of traced from 7.35 a.m, July 

both. We thus sec that the coty- the Uth. 

* - Figure here given reduced 

ledons became more widely open at to one-third of original scale, 

noon on each succeeding day ; and 

that they rose considerably each night, though not acquiring 
a vertical position, except during the first two nights, 

Cucumis dudaim (Cuourbitacess). — Two seedlings had opened 
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tlieir cotyledons for the first time during the day,— one to tlio 
extent of 90° and the otlior rattier moro; they remain cf] in 
nearly the same position until 10.40 p.m ; but by 7 a jvi. on tlio 
following morning tlie onewliioh had boon proyionsly o])tni to 
the extent of 90° had its cotyledons vortical and completely 
shut; the other seedling had thorn nearly shut. Later m\h^ 
morning they opened in the ordinary manner. It ap]>oars 
therefore that the cotyledons of this plant close and open at 
somewhat different periods from tlioso of the foregoing species 
of the allied genera of Gueurbita and Lagenaria. 

O^untia lasilaris (Cactejo). — seedling was carefully ob- 
served, because conshleriiig its 
Fig. 01. appearance and the nature of tho 

mature plant, it seemod very un- 
likely that either the hypocotyl or 
cotyledons would circumniitato 
an apprecialilo extent. The coty- 
ledons were well clc^veloped, bimig 
*9 of an inch in length, *22 in 
breadth, and *15 in tlijcknoss, 
Tho almost cylindrical hypoiiotyl, 
now bearing a minute spinous buti 
on its summit, was only *45 of an 
inch in height, and *19 in dia- 



Opuntia ha$Uam : conjoint cir- 
cumnutation of hypocotyl 
and cotyledon ; filament 
fixed longitudinally to coty- 
led«}n, and movement traced 
during 66 h. on horizontal 
glass. Movement of the ter- 
minal bead magnified about 
30 times, here reduced to one- 
third scale. Seedling kept in 
hot-house, feebly illuminated 
from above. 


meter. The tracing (Fig. 31) shows 
the combined movement of tlio 
hypocotyl and of one of tho coty- 
ledons, from 4.45 p.m, on May 28t!i 
to 11 A.M. on the 31st, On the, 291 h 
a nearly perfect ellipse was com- 
pleted. On the 80th tho hypocotyl 
moved, from some unknown cause, 
in the same general direction in a 
zigzag line; but between 4.30 ami 


10 p.M. almost complekul a Hccond 
small ellipse. The cotyledons move only a little u]) and ilown : 
thus at 10.15 P.M. they stood only 10° higher than at noon, 
chief seat of movement therefore, at least wlimi the cotyledons 
are rather old as in the present case, lic.s in tho hyptxxityb Tlui 
ellipse described on the 29ih had its longer axis dircuded at 
nearly right angles to a line joining tho two cotyledons, Tho 
actual amount of movement of tho bead at tho cud of the 
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filament was, as far as could be ascertained, about *14 of an 
inch. 

Ildlanilms annm,!i (Compositse),— The upper part of the 


hypocotyl moved during the 
day-time in the course 
shown in the annexed figure 
(Fig. 32). As the line runs 
in various directions, cross- 
ing itself several times, 
the movement may be con- 
sidered as one of circumnu- 
tation. The extreme actual 
distance travelled was at 
least *1 of an inch. The 
movements of the cotyle- 
dons of two seedlings were 
. observed; one facing a north- 
east window^ and the other 
so feebly illuminated from 
above as to be almost in 
darkness. They continued 
to sink till about noon, 
when they began to rise; 


Fig. 32. 



HeUanfhm cnmm : circumnxitatioQ of 
hypocotyl, with filament fixed across 
its summit, traced on a horizontal 
glass in darkness, from 8.45 A.M. to 
10.45 P.M., and for an hour on follow- 
ing morning. Movement of bead 
magnified 21 times, here reduced to 
one-half of original scale. 

but between 5 and 7 or 8 p.m. 


they either sank a little, or moved laterally, and then again 
began to rise. At 7 a.m. on the following morning those on 
the plant before the north-east window had opened so little 


that they stood at an angle of 73° above the horizon, and were 
not observed any longer. Those on the seedling which had 
been kept in almost complete darkness, sank during the whole 
day, witliout rising about mid-day, but rose during the night. 
On the third and fourth days they continued sinking without 
any alternate ascending movement; and this, no doubt, was 


due to the absence of light. 


Primula Sinemu (Primulacese). — A seedling was placed with 
the two cotyledons parallel to a north-east window on a day 
when the light was nearly uniform, and a filament was affixed 


to one of them. From observations subsequently made on 
another seedling with the stem secured to a stick, the greater 
part of the movement shown in the annexed figure (Fig. 33), 
must have been that of the hypocotyl, though the cotyledons 


certainly move up and down to a certain extent both during the 
day and night. The movements of the same seedling wore traced 
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on the following day with nearly the same result; aucl thc.vo 
can be no doubt about the circumnutation of the hypocotyl. 


Fig. 33. 


>■ 



JPrimnla Sinensis: conjoint circnmntitation of hypoeotyl and cot.yleiion* 
traced on vertical glass, from 8.40 A.M. to 10.45 P.M. Movements of 
bead magnified about 26 times. 


Cyclamen Perskim (Primulaccje).“-This plant is generally sup- 
posed to produce only a single cotyledon, but Dr. 11. Grcissncr * 


has shown that a second one is developed after a long interval 
of time. The hypocotyl is converted into a globular conn, ffveu 
before the first cotyledon has broken tlirougli the ground with its 
blade closely enfolded and with its petiole in the form of an arch, 
like the arched hypocotyl or epicotyl of any ordinary dicotyle- 
donous plant. A glass filament was affixed to a cotyledon, *55 
of an inch in height, the petiole of which had straightened itwJf 
and stood nearly vertical, but with the blade not as yet fully 
expanded. Its movements were traced during h. on a 

horizontal glass, magnified 50 



Stapolin sarpedon : circumnutation 
of hypocotyl, illuminated from 
above, traced on liorizontal glass, 
from 6.45 a.m. June 26th to 8.45 
am. 28th. Temp. 23«‘-24® (1. 
Movement of bead magnified 21 
times. 


times; and in this intorval it 
described two irroguiar small 
circles; it therefore cireuiumi- 
tates, though on an exf-remoly 
small scale. 

Strip im swpedim (Afude- 
phuloaa). — This plant-, wlieii 
mature, immldos a <‘iU't tus. 
The fiaiieiicd ]),y]io(M>ty| m 
fiesliy, enlarged in tin* upper 
part, and bears two rudinu'n- 


, tary cotyliulons. It biutalcK 

through the ground in an arched form, with the rudinuaibirv 
cotyledons closed or in contact A filament was affixed dtmk 


* * Bot. Zeitung,’ 3874, p, 837. 
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vertically to the hypocotyl of a seedling half an inch high ; and 
its movements were traced during 60 h. on a horizontal glass 
(Fig. 34). From some unlmown cause it bowed itself to one 
side, and as this was effected by a zigzag course, it probably 
circumnutateci ; but with hardly any other seedling observed 
by us was this movement so obscurely shown. 

Ifomma cmrulea vel Fharhitis ml (Convolvulacege). — Seedlings 
of this plant were observed because it is a twiner, the upper 
internodes of which circumnutate conspicuously; but, like 
other twining plants, the first few internodes which rise above 
the ground are stiff enough to support themselves, and therefore 
do not circumnutate in any plainly recognisable manner.* In 
this particular instance the fifth internode (including the hypo- 
cotyl) was the first which plainly circumnutated and twined 
round a stick. We therefore wished to learn whether circum- 
nutation could be observed in the hypoootyl if carefully observed 
in our usual manner. Two seedlings were kept in the dark 
with filaments fixed to the upper part of their hypoeotyls ; but 
from circumstances not worth explaining their movements were 
traced for only a short time. One moved thrice forwards and 
twice backwards in nearly opposite directions, in the coui’se of 
3 h. 15 m. ; and the other twice forwards and twice backwards 
in 2 li. 22 m. The hypoootyl therefore circumnutated at a re* 
markably rapid rate. It may here be added that a filament was 
affixed transversely to the summit of tho second internode above 
the cotyledons of a littlo plant 8^ inches in height; and its 
movements were traced on a horizontal glass. It circumnutated, 
and the actual distance travelled from side to side was a quarter 
of an inch, which was too small an amount to be perceived with- 
out the aid of marks. 

The movements of the cotyledons are interesting from their 
complexity and rapidity, and in some other respects. The 
liypocotyl (2 inches high) of a vigorous seedling was secured to a 
.stick, and a filament with triangles of paper was affixed to one 
of the cotyledons. The plant was kept all day in tho liot-house, 
and at ^.20 p.m. (June 20th) was placed under a skylight in 
tho Jiouse, and observed occasionally during the evening and 
night. It fell in a slightly zigzag line to a moderate extent 
from 4.20 p.m. till 10.15 p.m. When looked at shortly after mid- 
night (12.30 P.M.) it had risen a very littlo, and considerably by 

* ‘ Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants/ p. 83, 1875. 
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3,45 A.M:. When again looked 


Fig. 35. 



froiD 6.U) A.M. J\ine 21sfc to 6.*45 
A.M, 22x1(1. Cotyledon with petiole 
1*0 inch in length, apex of Unde 
4*1 inch from the verticiil glass; 
so movement not greatly mag- 
nified ; temp. 20° C. 


OF SEEDLINGS, Chap. L 

at, at 6.10 A.M, (Slst), it had 
fallen largely. A new tracing 
was now began (see Fig. 35), 
and soon afterwards, at C.42 
A.M., the cotyledon had risen a 
little. During the forenoon it 
w'as obsoryed about cYcry 
hour; but between 12.80 and 
C p.M. every half-hour. If the 
observations liad been made at 
these short intervals during the 
whole day, the figure would 
have been too intricate to have 
been copied. Ah it was, the 
cotyledon moved up and down 
in the course of IG h. 20 m. (i o. 
between 6.10 a.m. and 10.30 
p.M.) thirteen times. 

The cotyledons of this seed- 
ling sank downwards during 
both evenings and tlio early 
part of the night, but rose 
during the latter part, As this 
is an unusual movement, the 
cotyledons of twelve other seed- 
lings were observed ; they stood 
almost or quite liorisiiontally at 
raid-day, and at 10 r.M. w'ero 
all declined at various angles. 
The most usual angle was be- 
tween 30® and 85®; but three 
stood at about 50® and one at 
even 70® bemoath, the hoHj^on. 
The blades of all these cotyle- 
dons had attained almost their 
Ml si^ie, viz, from 1 to l-i inclH>4 
in length, measured along tbei r 
midribs. It is a remarkabk; 
fact that whilst young— that 
is, when loss than half an imh 
in length, moasurod in the 
same manner— thoy do not sink 
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downwards in the evening. Therefore their weight, which is 
considerable when almost fully developed, probably came into 
play in originally determining the downward movement. The 
periodicity of this movement is much influenced by the degree 
of light to which the seedlings have been exposed during tlie 
day; for three kept in an obscure place began to sink about 
noon, instead of late in the evening ; and those of another seed- 
ling were almost paralysed by having been similarly kept during 
two whole days. The cotyledons of several other species of 
Ipomoea likewise sink downwards late in the evening. 

CerintJie major (Boraginese). — The circumnutation of the 
hypocotyl of a young seedling with the cotyledons hardly 


Fig. 36. 



Cerinihe major ; dreumnutatioa of hypocotyl, with filament fixed across its 
summit, illuminated from above, traced on horizontal glass, from 
9.26 A.M. to 9.53 P.M. on Oct. 25tk Movement of the bead magnified 
30 times, here reduced to oue-third of original scale. 

expanded, is shown in the annexed figure (Pig. 86), which 
apparently represents four or five irregular ellipses, described 
in the course of a little over 12 hours. Two older seedlings 
were similarly observed, excepting that one of them was kept 
in the dark; their hypocotyls also circumnutated, but in a more 
simple manner. The cotyledons on a seedling exposed to the 
light fell from the early morning imtil a little after noon, and 
then continued to rise until 10,30 p.m. or later. The cotyledons 
of this same seedling acted in the same general manner during 
the two following days. It had previously been tried in the 
dark, and after being thus kept for only 1 h. 40 m. the cotyledons 
began at 4.80 p.m. to sink, instead of continuing to lise till late 
at night. 

E 
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Wolana 2 ^'^ostrata (Nolanese). — The movements wore not 
traced, but a pot with seedlings, which had been kept in the 
dark for an hour, was placed under the microscope, with the 
micrometer eye-piece so adjusted that eacli division equalled 
■^th of an inch. The apex of one of the cotyledons crossed 
rather obliquely four divisions in 13 minutes ; it was also sink- 
ing, as shown by getting out of focus. The seedlings wore 
again placed in darkness for another hour, and the apes now 
crossed two divisions in 6 m. 18 s.; that is, at very nearly the 
same rate as before. After another interval of an hour in dark- 
ness, it crossed two divisions in 4 m. 15 s., tliere- 
fore at a quicker rate. In the afternoon, after a 
longer interval in the dark, the apex was motion- 
less, but after a time it recommenced moving, 
though slowly ; perhaps the room was too cold. 
Judging from previous cases, there can hardly 
be a doubt that this seedling was circumnuta- 
ting. 

SoJanum lycoperstmm, (Solancfe). — The move* 
ments of the hypocotyls of two seedling to- 
matoes wore observed during seven hours, and 
there could be no doubt that both circummx- 
tated. They were illuminated from above, but 
by an accident a little light entered on one sides, 
and in the accompanying figure (Fig, 37) it 
may he seen that the hypocotyl moved to this 
side (the upper one in the figure), making small 
loops and zigzagging in its course. The move- 
ments of the cotyledons wore also traced both 
on vortical and horizontal glasses ; their angles 
with the horizon were likowiso moasureil at 
various hours. Tliey fell from 8.30 (Ocfolxjr 
17th) to about noon; then movctl laterally in a 
zigzag lino, and at about began to rise; 
they continued to do so until ]0.3(} f.m., by 
which hour they stood vertically and wvvo aHl(»up. 
At what hour of the night or early morning they 1 Kigali to fall 
was not ascertained. Owing to the lateral movenicnt shortly 
after mid-day, the descending and ascending lines did not 
coincide, and irregular ellipses were described (luring each 21 h. 
The regular periodicity of these movements is destroyed, as wo 
shall hereafter see, if the seedlings are koiit in the darlc. 


Fig. 37. 



Sola7ium lyooper- 
sicum: circam- 
nufcatioii of by* 
pocotyl, with 
filament fixed 
across its sum- 
mit, traced on 
horizontal glass, 
from 10 A.M. to 
5 p.m. Oct. 24th. 
Illuminated ob- 
* liqucly from 
above. Move- 
ment of bead 
magnified about 
35 times, hero 
reduced to one- 
third of original 
scale. 
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Solamm palinacanthim , — Several arched hypoootyls rising 
nearly *2 of an incli above the ground, but with the cotyledons 
still buried beneath the surface, were observed, and the tracings 
showed that they oiroumnutated. Moreover, in several cases 
little open circular spaces or cracks in the argillaceous sand 
which surrounded the arched hypocotyls were visible, and 
these appeared to have been made by the hypocotyls having 
bent first to one and then to another side whilst growing up- 
wards. In two instances the vertical arches were observed to 
move to a considerable distance backwards from the point where 
the cotyledons lay buried; this movement, which has been 
noticed in some other cases, and which seems to aid in extracting 
the cotyledons from the buried eeed-coats, is due to the com- 
mencoment of the straightening of the hypocotyl. In order to 
prevent this latter movement, the two legs of an arch, the 

V Fig. 38. 


/ 



Solamm palinncanthmi: eircuranntatioa of an arched hypocotyl, just 
emerging from the ground, with the two legs tied together, traced in 
darkness on a horizontal glass, from 9.20 A.M. Dec. 17th to 8.30 A.M. 
19th. Morement. of head magnified 18 times ; but the filament, which 
was affixed obliquely to the ci'own of the arch, was of unusual length. 


summit of which was on a level with the surface of the soil, 
wore tied together ; the earth liaving been previously removed 
to a little depth all round. The movement of the arch during 
47 hours under those unnatural circumstances is exhibited 
in the annexed figure. 

The cotyledons of some seedlings in the hot-house were hori- 
zontal about noon on December 13th; and at 10 p.m. had risen 
to an angle of 27° above the horizon; at 7 a.m. on the following 

B 2 
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morning, before it was light, they had risen to 59° above the 
horizon; in the afternoon of the same day they were found 
again horizontal. 

Beta vulgaris (Ohonopodefe). — ^The seedlings are excessively 
sensitive to light, so that although on the first, day they 
wore uncovered only <ln3*ing two or three 
Fig. 39. minutes at each observation, they all mo vod 

steadily towards the side of the room 
whence the light proceeded, and the trac- 
ings consisted only of slightly zigzag lines 
directed towards the light. On the next 
day the plants were placed in a com]Dletoly 
darkened room, and at each observation 
were illuminated as much as possible from 
vertically above by a small wax ta]icr. The 
annexed figure (Fig. 39) sliows the move- 
ment of the hypocotyl during 9 h. under 
these circumstances. A second seedling 
Beta circimi- was similarly observed at the same time, 

cotytTith filaS Iwl tlio same peculiar 

fixed obliquely a- character, due to the hypocotyl often mov- 
cross its summit, ing and returning in nearly parallel lines. 

traced in darkness n[*]jQ movement of a third hypocotyl difierod 
on horizontal glass, . , * 4. 

froa 8.25 a.m. to S^'eatly. 

6.30 p.M. Nov. 4th. We endeavoured to trace the movements 
Movement of bead of the cotyledons, and for this purpose 
“eSrfdu seedlings were kept in the dark, Imt 

third of original they moved in an abnormal manner ; they 
scale. continued rising from 8.45 a.m. to 2 i\m., 

then moved iatemlly, an<l from 3 to 6 p.m, 
descended; whereas cotyledons which havo been cx])osod all 
the day to the light rise in the ovoning so as to sland verti- 
cally at night; but this statement applies only to young 
seedlings. For in.stance, six seedlings in the gr<‘ 0 u]K>tiHo bad 
their cotyledons partially open for the first time on tlu* morning 
of November 15th, and at 8.45 p.m. all wore comphdiily closed, 
«o that they might properly be said to Ix) asleep. Again, on the 
morning of November 27th, the cotyledons of four oi her seedlings, 
which were surrounded by a collar of brown paper st) tlnd; they 
received light only from above, were open to the extent of 
39°; at 10 p.m. they were completely closed; next morning 
(November 28th) at 6.45 a.h,, whilst it was still dark, two of them 
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were partially open and all opened in the course of the morning; 
but at 10.20 p.M. all four (not to mention nine others which 
had been open in the morning and sis others on another occa- 
sion) were again completely closed. On the morning of the 
29th they were open, but at night only one of the four was 
closed, and this only partially; the three others had their 
cotyledons much more raised than during the day. On the 
night of the 80th the cotyledons of the four were only slightly 
raised. 

Eicinus Borhoniensis (Euphorbiacese),— Seeds were purchased 
under the above name — ^probably a variety of the common castor- 
oil plant. As soon as an arched hypocotyl had risen clear above 
the ground, a filament was attached to the upper leg bearing the 
cotyledons which were still buried beneath the surface, and the 
movement of the head was traced on a horizontal glass during 
a period of 34 h. The lines traced were strongly zigzag, and 
as the bead twice returned nearly parallel to its former course 
in two different directions, there could be no doubt that the 
arched hypocotyl oircumnutated. At the close of the 34 h. 
the upper part began to rise and straighten itself, dragging the 
cotyledons out of the gromid, so that the movements of the 
bead could no longer he traced on the glass. 

Quercus (American sp.) (Oupuliferee). — ^Acorns of an American 
oak which had germinated at Kew were planted in a pot in 
the greenhouse. This transplantation checked their growth; 
but after a time one grew to a height of five inches, 
measTxred to the tips of the small partially unfolded leaves on 
the summit, and now looked vigorous. It consisted of sis 
very thin internodes of unequal lengths. Considering these 
circumstances and the nature of the plant, we hardly expected 
that it would circumnutate ; hut the annexed figure (Fig. 40) 
shows that it did so in a conspicuous manner, changing its 
course many times and travelling in all directions during the 
48 h. of observation. The figure seems to represent 5 or 6 
irregular ovals or ellipses. The actual amount of movement 
from side to side (excluding one great bend to the left) was 
about '2 of an inch; but this was difficult to estimate, as owing 
to the rapid growth of the stem, the attached filament was 
much further from the mark beneath at the close than at the 
commencement of the observations. It deserves notice that the 
pot was placed in a north-east room within a deep box, the top 
of which was not at first covered up, so that the inside facing 
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tlie ■windows was a little more illuminated than the opposite 
side; and during the first morning the stem travelled to a 
greater distance in this direction (to the left in tho figure) than 
it did afterwards when the box was completely protected from 
light 



observations — about 10 times on an average. 

Q/ie7'cm ro&wr.— Observations were made only on tho move- 
ments of the radicles from germinating acorns, which were allowetl 
to grow downwards in tho manner previously described, over 
plates of smoked glass, inclined at angles between 65^ and 69'’ 
to the horizon. In four cases the tracks loft were ahnont straiglit, 
but the tips had pressed sometimes with more and Bomotiines 
with less force on tho glass, as shown by tlic varying ihit*kiiosH 
of the tracks and by little bridges of soot loft across them, 
in the fifth case the track was slightly serpentine, that in, the 
tip had moved a little from side to side. In tho sixth cam 
(Eig. 41, A) it was plainly serpentine, and tho tip had pressed 
almost equably on the glass in its whole course. In tho scmaith 
case (B) the tip had moved both laterally and had pressed 
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alternately with imefiual force on the glass; so that it had 
moved a little in two planes at right angles to one another. In 
the eighth and last case (C) it had moved very little laterally, 
but had alternately left the glass and come into contact with it 
again. There can bo no doubt that in the last four cases the 
radicle of the oak circunmutated whilst growing downwards. 


Fig. 41. 



Quercvs rohur : tracks left on inclined smoked glass-plates by tips of 
radicles in growing downwards. Plates A and C inclined at 6b® and 
plate B at 68° to the horizon. 

Corylm avellana (Corylacese).— The epicofyl breaks through 
the ground in an arched form; but in the specimen which was 
trst examined, the apex had become decayed, and the epicotyl 
grew to some distance through the soil, in a tortuous, almost 
horizontal direction, like a root. In consequence of this injury 
it had emitted near the hypogean cotyledons two secondary 
shoots, and it was remarkable that both of these were arched, 
like the normal epicotyl in ordinary cases. The soil was removed 
from around one of these arched secondary shoots, and a glass 
filament was afidxed to the basal leg. The whole was kept 
damp beneath a metal-box with a glass lid, and was thus illumi- 
nated only from above. Owing apparently to the lateral pressure 
of the earth being removed, the terminal and bowed-down part 
of the shoot began at once to move upwards, so that after 
M h. it formed a right angle with the lower part. This lower 
part, to which the filament was attached, also straightened 
itself, and moved a little backwards from the upper part. Con- 
sequently a long line was traced on the horizontal glass; and 
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Fig. 42. 


this -was in parts straight and in parts decidedly zigzag, 
indicating circnmnntation. 

On the following day the other secondary shoot was obserTcd ; 
it was a little more advanced in age, for the upper part, instead 
of depending vertically downwards, 
stood at an angle of 45® above the 
horizon. The tip of the shoot pro- 
jected obliquely ‘4 of an inch above 
the ground, but by the close of our 
observations, which lasted 47 h., it 
had grown, chiefly towards its base, 
to a height of *85 of an inch. The 
filament was fixed transversely to 
the basal and almost upriglit half 
of the shoot, close beneath the lowest 
scale-like appendage. Tho circum- 
nutating course pursued is shown 
in tho accompanying figure (Fig. 
42). The actual distance traversed 
from side to side was about *04 of 
an inch. 

Fimm pinaster (Oonifem). — A 
young hypocotyl, with tho tips 
of the cotyledons still enclosed 
within the seed-coats, was at first 
only *35 of an inch in height; ‘but the upper part grow so 
rapidly that at the end of our observations it was *6 in height, 



\ 

Coryhis avellam: circuranufca- 
tion of a young shoot emitted 
from the epicotyl, the apex 
of which had been injured, 
traced on a horizontal glass, 
from 9 A.M. Feb, 2nd to 8 
A.M. 4th. Movement of 
bead magnified about 27 
times. 



Firm pinaster : circumnutatiou of hypocotyl, with filament fixed across its 
summit, traced on horizontal glass, h’om 10 A.M, March 2tst to 0 A.M, 
23rci. Seedling kept in darkness, Moveraeut of bead magnified about 
$5 times. 
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and by this time the filament was attached some way down the 
little stem, 3?rom some unknown cause, the hypocotyl moved 
far towards the left, but there could be no doubt (Fig. 43) that 
it circumnutatcd. Another hypocotyl was similarly observed, 
and it likewise moved in a strongly zigzag line to the same side. 
This lateral movement was not caused by the attachment of 
the glass filaments, nor by the action of light ; for no light was 
allowed to enter when each observation was made, except from 
vertically above. 

The hypocotyl of a seedling was secured to a little stick ; it 
bore nine in appearance distinct cotyledons, arranged in a circle. 
The movements of two nearly opposite ones were observed. The 
tip of one was painted white, with a mark placed below, and the 
figure described (Fig. 44, A) shows that it made an irregular 

Fig. 44. 


A. B, 

Pinus pinaster: circummitation of two opposite cotyledons, traced on 
horizontal glass in darkness, from 8,45 a.m. to 8.35 P.M. Nov. 25th, 
Movement of tip in A magnified about 22 times, here reduced to one- 
half of oi’iginal scale. 

circle in the course of about 8 h. During the night it 
travelled to a considerable distance in the direction indicated 
by the broken lino. A glass filament was attached longitu- 
dinally to the other cotyledon, and this nearly completed 
(Fig. 44, B) an irregular circxilar figure in about 12 hours. 
During the night it also moved to a considerable distance, in 
the direction indicated by the broken line. The cotyledons 
therefore circumnutate independently of the movement of the 
hypocotyl. Although they moved much during the night, they 
did not approach each other so as to stand more vertically than 
during the day. 
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Gycas pectmata (Oyoade£o).-~Tlie largo Heeds of this plant iu 
germinating first protrude a single leaf, which breaks through 
the ground with the petiole bowed into an arch and with the 
leaflets inTolnted. A leaf in this condition, whicli ai. the close 
of onr observations was 2.1 inches in height, Imd its movonionts 
traced in a warm greenhouse by moans of a gLiss filament 
bearing paper triangles attached across its ti]x Tho tracing 
(Fig. 45) shows how large, complex, and rapid wore the circuin- 


Fig. 45. 



Cycas pectimia : circumnutation of young leaf whilst emerging from the 
ground, feebly illuminated from above, traced on vortical glass, from 
5 P.M. May 28th to 11 a.m, 31st. Movement magnified 7 times, here 
reduced to two-thirds of original scale. 


nutating movements, Tho extreme distance from side to Hide 
which it passed over amoimted to betwoun •() and *7 of an 
inch. 

Oanm Warscewmii (Cannaccfc).— A seedling with the plu- 
mule projecting one inch aliovo tho ground was obsurved, hut 
not under fair conditions, as it was brought out of the hot- 
house and kept in a room not suffioiontly warm. Niwei'tholess 
the tracing (Fig. 46) shows that it made two or throe incom- 
plete irregular circles or ellipses in the course of 48 hours. The 
plumule is straight; and this was tho first instance observed 
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by US of the part that first breaks through the ground not 
being arched. 


Fig. 46. 



Canm Wancewkzii: oircumnutation of plumule with filament affixed 
obliquely to outer sheath-like leaf, traced in darkness onhorizontal glass 
from 8.45 a.m. Noy. 9th to 8,10 a.m. 11th. Movement of bead mag- 
nified 6 times. 

Allium cepa (Liliaceee),— The narrow green leaf, which pro- 
trudes from the seed of the common onion as a cotyledon/ 
breaks through the ground in the form of an arch, in the same 
manner as the hypocotyl or epicotyl of a dicotyledonous plant. 
Long after the arch has risen above the surface the apex 
remains within the seed-coats, evidently absorbing the still 
abundant contents. The summit or crown of the arch, when 
it first protrudes from the seed and is still buried beneath the 
ground, is simply rounded; but before it reaches the surface 
it is developed into a conical protuberance of a white colour 
(owing to the absence of chlorophyll), whilst the adjoining parts 
are green), with the epidermis apparently rather thicker and 
tougher than elsewhere. We may therefore conclude that this 
conical protuberance is a special adaptation for breaking through 
the ground/ and answers the same end as the knifo-like white 
crest on the summit of the straight cotyledon of the Gramineee. 

This is the expression used ptirpose which it subserves. He 
by Sachs in his 'Text-book of states that good figures of the 
Botany.^ cotyledon of the onion have been 

t Habciiaudt has briefly de- ^ven by Tittmann and by Sachs 
scribed (*l)ie Schutzeinriohtun- in his ‘Experimental Physiologic,* 

gen . , . Keimpflanze,* 1877, p. 77) p. 93. 
this curious structure and the 
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After a time the apex is drawn out of the empty sced-coats, 
and rises up, forming a right angle, or more commonly a still 
larger angle with the lower part, and occasionally tho whole 
becomes nearly straight* The conical protuhoranco, which 
originally formed the crown of the arch, is now seated on one 
side, and appears like a joint or Imoc, which from ae(j Hiring 
chlorophyll becomes green, and increases in size. In rarely or 
never becoming perfectly straight, these cotyledons differ remark- 
ably from the ultimate condition of the arched hypocotyls or 
epicotyls of dicotyledons. It is, also, a singular circmnstanco 
that the attenuated extremity of the upper bent portion 
invariably withers and dies. 

A filament, 1*7 inch in length, was affixed nearly upright 
beneath the knee to the basal and vertical portion of a 
cotyledon; and its movements were 
traced during 14 h. in tho usual manner. 
The tracing here given (Fig. 47) indi- 
cates circumnutation. Tho movement of 
the upper part above the knee of tho same 
cotyledon, which projected at about an 
angle of 45® above tho horizon, was 
observed at the same time. A filament 
was not affixed to it, but a mark was 
placed beneath the apex, which was 
almost white from beginning to wither, 
and its movements were thus traced. Tho 
figure described resembled pretty closely 
that above given ; and this shows that the 
chief seat of movement is in the lower or 
basal part of the cotyledon. 

Afi^araguB ojficmaUs (Asparage^).— 
The tip of a straight plumtile or cotyledon 
(for we do not know wliich it should bo 
called) was foxind at a depth of *1 inch 
beneath the surface, and the earth was then removed all round 
to the depth of *3 inch. A glass filament was affixed obliquely to 
it, and the movement of the bead, magnified 17 times, was traced 
in darkness. During the first Ih. 15 m, the plumule moved to 
the right, and during the next two hours it returned in a roughly 
parallel but strongly zigzag course. From some unknown cause 
it had grown up through the soil in an inclined direction, and 
now through apogeotropism it moved during nearly 24 h. in 


Fig. 47. 



Allium G^a : circutnnu- 
tatioa of basal half 
of arched cotyledon, 
traced in darkness on 
horizontal glass, from 
8.15 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Oct, 31st. Movement 
of bead magnified 
about 17 times. 
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the same general direction, but in a slightly zigzag manner, 
until it became upright. On the follomng morning it changed 
its course completely. There can therefore hardly be a doubt 
that the plumule cireumnutates, whilst buried beneath the 
ground, as much as the pressure of the surrounding earth will 
permit. The surface of the soil in the pot was now covered with 
a thin layer of very fine argillaceous sand, which was kept damp; 
and after the tapering seedlings had grown a few tenths of 
an inch in height, each was found surrounded by a little open 
space or circular crack ; and this could be accounted for only by 
their having cirenmnutated and thus pushed away the sand on 
all sides ; for there was no vestige of a crack in any other part. 

In order to prove that there was oircumnutation, the move- 
Fig. 48. 




Asioaragus officinalis : circtim nutation of plum\iles with tips whitened and 
marks placed beneath, traced on a horizontal glass. A, young plumule ; 
movement traced from 8.30 a.m. Nov. 30th to 7.15 a.m. next morning ; 
magnified about 35 times. B, older plumule ; movement traced from 
10.15 A,M. to 8.10 p.M. Nov, 29th; magnified 9 times, but here reduced 
to one-half of original scale. 

ments of five seedlings, varying in height from *3 inch to 2 inches, 
were traced. They were placed within a box and illuminated 
from above; but in all five cases the longer axes of the figures 
de&cribed were directed to nearly the same point ; so that more 
light seemed to have coi^e tlirough the glass roof of the green- 
house on one side than on any other. All five tracings re- 
sembled each other to a certain extent, and it will suffice to give 
two of them. In A (Fig. 48) the seedling was only *45 of an 
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inch in height, and consisted of a single internode hearing a 
bud on its summit. The apex described between 8.30 a.m. and 
10.20 p.M. (i.e, during nearly 14 hours) a figure which would 
probably have consisted of 3} ellipses, had not the stem been 
drawn to one side until 1 P.M., after which lioixr it moved back- 
wards. On the following morning it was not far distant from 
the point whence it had first started. The acdaial amount of 
movement of the apex from side to sido wus very small, viz. 
about ^th of an inch. The seedling of which the movements 
are shown in Eig. 48, B, was 11 inch in height, and consisted of 
three internodcs besides the bud on the summit. The figure, 
which was described during 10 h., apparently represents two 
irregular and unequal ellipses or circles. The actual amount of 
movement of the apex, in the line not influenced by the light, was 
*11 of an inch, and in that thus influenced *37 of an incli. With 
a seedling 2 inches in height it was obvious, even without the 
aid of any tracing, that the uppermost part of the stem bent 
successively to all points of the compass, like the stem of a 
twining plant. A little increase in the power of circuinnutating 
and in the flexibility of the stem, would convert tlio common 
asparagus into a twining plant, as has occurred with one species 
in this genus, namely, A, scandens. 

Fhalaris Camrknsis (Gramineiv). — With the Graminem the 
part which first rises above the ground has been called by some 
authors the pileole ; and various views have been expressed on 
its homological nature. It is considered by some great authori- 
ties to be a cotyledon, which term we will use without venturing 
to express any opinion on the subject.*^ It consists in the 
present case of a slightly flattened reddish sheath, terminating 
upwards in a sharp white edge; it enclo.^es a true green loaf, 
which protrudes from the sheath through a slil-lilce orifice, 
close beneath and at right angles to the sharp edge on the 
summit. The sheath is not arched whoa it breaks ilirough the 
ground. 

The movements of three rather old soodlings, about 1 \ ineb 
in height, shortly before the protrusion of tho leaves, worn first 
traced. They were illmninatod exclusively from alKwo; for, as 
will hereafter be shown, they are exccHsiyoly sensitive to tho 


"We are indebted to tho Bev, this subject, iogethor with ro- 
G. Henalow for an abstract of tho fereiicos, 
views which have boon held ou 
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action of light ; and if any enters even temporarily on one side, 
they merely bend to this side in slightly zigzag lines. Of the three 
tracings one alone (Fig. 49) is here given. Had the observations 
been more frequent during the 12 h., 
tvro oval figures would have been Fig. 49. 


described with their longer axes at 
right angles to one another. The 
actual amount of movement of the 
apex from side to side was about 
•3 of an inch. The figures described 
by the other two seedlings resembled 
to a certain extent the one here 
given. 

A seedling which had just broken 
through the ground and projected 
only -g^th of an inch above the 
surface, was next observed in the 
same manner as before, It was 
necessary to clear away the earth 
all round the seedling to a little 
depth in order to place a mark 



Fhalans CanaHensis: circnmnu- 
tation of a cotyledon, with a 
mai’k placed below the apex, 
traced on a horizontal glass, 
from 8.35 A.M. Nov. 26th to 
8.45 a.m. 27th. Movement of 
apex magnified 7 times, here 
reduced to one-half scale. 


beneath the apex. The figure (Fig. 50) shows that the apex 


moved to one side, but changed its course ten times in the 


course of the ten hours of observa- 


tion ; so that there can be no doubt 
about its circumnutation. The 
cause of the general movement 
in one direction could hardly be 
attributed to the entrance of 
lateral light, as this was carefully 
guarded against; and we suppose 


Fig, 50. 



it was in some manner connected Phalam Camriensis .* circunmu- 


with the removal of the earth 
round the little seedling. 

Lastly, the soil in the same pot 
was searched with the aid of a 
Ions, and the white knifc4ike apex 
of a seedling was found on an exact 
level with that of the surrounding 


tatiou of a very young coty- 
ledon, with a mark placed 
below the apex, traced on a 
horizontal glass, from 11,37 
A.M. to 0.30 P.M. Dee. 13th. 
Movement of apex greatly 
magnified, hero reduced to 
one-fourth of original scale. 


surface. The soil was removed all round the apex to the depth 
of a quarter of an inch, the seed itself remaining covered. The 
pot, protected from lateral light, was placed under the micro-’ 
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scope with a miorometer eye-piece, so arranged that each 
division equalled -sfeth of an inch. After an interval of 30 ra. 
the apex was observed, and it was seen to cross a little obliquely 
two divisions of the micrometer in 9 m. 16 s. ; and after a few 
minutes it crossed the same space in 8 in. 50 s. TIio seedling 
was again observed after an intervalof three-quarters of an hour, 
and now the apex crossed rather obliquely two divisions in 10 m. 
We may therefore conclude that it was travelling at about the 
rate of -^V^^h of an inch in 45 minutes. We may also conclude 
from these and the previous observations, that the seedlings of 
Phalaris in breaking through the surface of the soil circum- 
nutate as much as the surrounding pressure will permit. This 
fact accounts (as in the case before given of the asparagus) for 
a circular, narrow, open space or crack being distinctly visible 
round several seedlings which had risen through very fine 
argillaceous sand, kept uniformly damp. 

Zea mays (Graminefe). — A glass filament was fixed obliquely 

to the summit of a cotyledon, 
Fig. 51. rising *2 of an inch above the 



Zna mays : circumnatation of cotyle- 


ground ; but by the third morn- 
ing it had grown to exactly 
thrice this height, so that the 
distance of the bead from the 
mark below was greatly in- 
creased, consequently the trac* 
ing (Fig. 51) was much more 
magnified on the first than on 
the second day. The upper 
part of the cotyledon changed 
its course by at least as much 
as a rectangle six times on each 


don,tracad on horizontal glass, from of the two days. The 'Plant 
8.30 A.H. Fob. 4th to 8 a.m. 6th. .... 


Morement of bead magnified on an lll^inated by an obscuro 
average about 25 times. light from vertically above. 

This was a necessary procau-^ 
tion, as on the previous day we had traced the movements of 
cotyledons placed in a deep box, the inner side of which was 
feebly illuminated on one side from a distant north-east window, 
and at each observation by a wax taper held for a minute or 
two on the same side ; and the result was that the cotyledons 
travelled all daylong to this side, though making in their course 
some conspicuous flexures, from which fact alone we might have 
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Fig, 52. 


concluded that they were circunmutating ; but we thought it 
advisable to make the tracing above given. 

FkadicUs . — Class filaments were fixed to two short radicles, 
placed so as to stand almost upright, and whilst bending dowur 
wards through geotropism their courses were strongly zigzag ; 
from this latter circumstance oircumnutation might have been 
inferred, had not their tips become slightly withered after the 
first 24 h., though they were watered and the air kept very 
damp. Nine radicles were next arranged in the manner 
formerly described, so that in growing downwards they left 
tracks on smoked glass-plates, inclined at various angles between 
45° and 80° beneath the horizon. Almost every one of these 
tracks offered evidence in their greater or less breadth in dif- 
ferent parts, or in little bridges of soot being 
left, that the apex had come alternately into 
more and less close contact with the glass. In 
the accompanying figure (Pig. 52) we have 
an accurate copy of one such track. In two 
instances alone (and in these the plates were 
highly inclined) there was some evidence of 
slight lateral movement. Wo presume therefore 
that the friction of the apex on the smoked 
surface, little as this could have been, sufficed 
to check the movement from side to side of these 
delicate radicles. 

Avena sativa (Graminese).— A cotyledon, 
inch in height, was placed in front ‘of a north- 
east window, and the movement of the apex 
was traced on a horizontal glass during two 
days. It moved towards the light in a slightly 
zigzag line from 9 to 11.30 a.m. on October 15th ; it then moved 
a little backwards and zigzagged much until 5 p.m., after which 
hour, and during the night, it continued to move towards the 
window. On the following morning the same movement was 
continued in a nearly straight line until 12.40 p.m., when the sky 
remained until 2.35 extraordinarily dark from thunder-clouds. 
During this interval of 1 h. 55 m., wMlst the light was obscure, 
it was interesting to observe how circumnutation overcame 
heliotropism, for the apex, instead of continuing to move towards 
the window in a slightly zigzag line, reversed its course four 
times, making two small narrow ellipses. A diagram of this case 
will be given in the chapter on Heliotropism. 


Zm mays ; track 
left on inclined 
smoked glass- 
plate by tip 
of radicle in 
growing down- 
wards. 
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A filament was next fixed to a cotyledon only J of an inch in 
height, which was illnminated exolnsively from above, and as 
it was kept in a warm greenhouse, it grew rapidly ; and now 
there could be no doubt about its circumnutation, for it described 
a figure of 8 as well as two small ellipses in 5^ hours. 
Ne^hrodiwn moUe (Filices). — A. seedling fern of this species 
came up by chance in a flower- 
pot near its parent. The frond, 
as yet only slightly lobed, was 
only -16 of an inch in length and 
•2 in breadth, and was supported 
on a rachis as fine as a hair 
and '23 of an inch in height, A 
very thin glass filament, which 
projected for a length of *36 of 
an inch, was fixed to the end of 
the frond. The movement was 
so highly magnified that the 
figure (Fig. 53) cannot be fully 
from 9 A M. to 9. p.M. Oct. 30th. trusted ; but the frond was 
of bead magnified 48 constantly moving in a complex 
manner, and the bead greatly 
changed its course eighteen times in the 12 hours of observation. 
Within half an hour it often returned in a line almost parallel 
to its former course. The greatest amount of movement occurred 



Fig. 54. 



between 4 and 6 vm. The circumnuta- 
tion of this plant is interesting, because 
the species in the genus Lygodium are 
well known to oircumnutate conspicuously 
and to twine roimd any neighbouring 
object. 


Selagmlla Kramsii (?) ; Mmjimlla Kraussii (?) (Lycopodiacem). 

Gii'cumuutation of —A very young plant, only *4 of an inch 
“ Mght, had sprtmg up in a pot in tho 
8.45 A.M. to 10 p.M. An extremely fine glass fila- 

Oct. 31st. ment was fixed to the end of tho frond- 

like stem, and the movement of tho bead 
traced on a horizontal glass. It changed its course several 
times, as shown in Fig, 54, whilst observed during 13 h. 16 m., 
and returned at night to a point not far distant from that 
whence it had started in the morning. There can be no doubt 
that this little plaint oireumnutated. 
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CHAPTER II. 

General Considerations on the Motements and Growth op 
Seedling Plants. 

Generality of the circnmnntating movement— Radicles, their ciroum- 
nutation of service — ^Manner in which they penetrate tbe ground — 
Manner in which hypocotyls and other organs break through the 
ground by being arched — Singular manner of germination ih Megar- 
rhiza, &o . — Abortion of cotyledons— Ciinuninutation of hypocotyls 
and epicotyls whilst still buried and arched — Their power of 
straightening themselves— Bursting of the seed-coats— Inherited 
effect of the arching process in hypogean hypocotyls— Circumnuta- 
tioii of hypocotyls and epicotyls when erect — Ciicumnutation of 
cotyledons— Pulvini or joints of cotyledons, duration of their 
activity, rudimentaiy in Oxalis cornioulata, their development — 
Sensitiveness of cotyledons to light and consequent disturbance of 
their periodic movements — Sensitiveness of cotyledons to contact. 

The circumniitating movements of the several parts 
or organs of a considerable number of seedling plants 
have been described in the last chapter. A list is here 
appended of the Eamiiies, Cohorts, Sub-classes, &c„ 
to which they belong, arranged and numbered ac- 
cording to the classification adopted by Hooker.^ 
Any one who will consider this list will see that the 
young plants selected for observation, fairly represent 
the whole vegetable series excepting the lowest 
cryptogams, and the movements of some of the latter 
when mature will hereafter be described. As all the 
seedlings which were observed, including Conifers, 
Cycads and Ferns, which belong to the most ancient 


* As given in tbe ‘General System of Botany/ by Le Maout and 
Decaisne, 187S. 
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types amongst plants, were continually circnmnu- 
tating, we may infer that this kind of movement is 
common to every seedling species. 

SxiB-KtNGDOM I. — Plisenoganious Plants. 

Class I,—Dicotyledoks. 


SulD-class I. — Ancfiospenns. 


Family. 

Cohort. 

14. Crwiferce. 

II. Parietales. 

26. Caivjophyllees. 

IV. Garyopiiyllales. 

36. Mahacem. 

VI. Malvales. 

41. OxalidecB. 

Vn. Geraniales. 

49. Tropmoleoe, 

Ditto 

52. AurmittacscB. 

Ditto 

7 0. Ilqjpocasicmean. 

X. Sapinbalks. 

75. Legumimscs, 

XL Rosales. 

106. Cmrbitacecs, 

XII. Passiflorales. 

109. Cacteoj. 

XIV. Ficoidales. 

123. Compositao. 

XVII. Astrales. 

135. Primulacece. 

XX. Primulales 

145. AsoUpiadefs. 

XXII. Gentian ALES. 

151. ContolndcicecD. 

XXIII. POLEMONIALKS. 

154. BoTTagme(s. 

Ditto 

156, Bfohnece, 

Ditto 

157. SolmecB. 

XXIV. SOLANALES. 

181. Chenopodiecd. 

XXVII. CllENOPODIALES. 

202, JSuphorhmGew. 

XXXII. E0PHORIHALKS, 

211, CupuUfera:. 

XXXVL Qoernales. 

213. Corylacew, 

Ditto 

Sub-class II — Gymnodperms* 

22.^^. Cwifo'ce. 

224, OijcadecB. 

Class II,- 

-Monocotyledons. 

2. Canmcew, 

IL Amomalks. 

34, Zdimece, 

XI. Liliales. 

41, Aspctragoos, 

Ditto 

55.' GrmninecG. 

XV. Olumales. 

Sub-Kingdom II.--Ci*yptogamio Plants. 

1, Filim. 

I. Filioalks. 

6, Lyoopodiacecs, 

Ditto 
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Badicles . — In all the germinating seeds observed 
by ns, the first change is the protrusion of the 
radicle, which immediately bends downwards and 
endeavours to penetrate the ground. In order to 
effect this, it is almost necessary that the seed should 
be pressed down so as to offer some resistance, unless 
indeed the soil is extremely loose ; for otherwise the 
seed is lifted up, instead of the radicle penetrating 
the surface. But seeds often get covered by earth 
thrown up by burrowing quadrupeds or scratching 
birds, by the castings of earth-worms, by heaps of 
excrement, the decaying branches of trees, &c., and 
will thus be pressed down ; and they must often fall 
into cracks when the ground is dry, or into holes. 
Even with seeds lying on the bare surface, the first 
developed root-hairs, by becoming attached to stones 
or other objects on the surface, are able to hold down 
the upper part of the radicle, whilst the tip pene- 
trates the ground. Sachs has shown how well and 
closely root-hairs adapt themselves by growth to the 
most irregular particles in the soil, and become firmly 
attached to them. This attachment seems to be 
effected by the softening or liquefaction of the outer 
surface of the wall of the hair and its subsequent 
consolidation, as will be on some future occasion 
more fully described. This intimate union plays an 
important part, according to Sachs, in the absorption 
of water and of the inorganic matter dissolved in it. 
The mechanical aid afforded by the root-hairs in pene- 
trating the ground is probably only a secondary 
service. 

The tip of the radicle, as soon as it protrudes from 
the seed-coats, begins to circumnutate, and the whole 


* ‘Physiologie V^g^tale/ 1868, pp. 109, 205. 
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growing part continues to do so, probably for as long 
as growth continues. This movement of the radicle 
has been described in Brassica, ^sculus, Phaseolus, 
Vicia, Oucurbita, Quercus and Zea. The probability 
of its occurrence was inferred by Sachs/ from radicles 
placed vertically upwards being acted on by geotro- 
pism (which we likewise found to be the case), for if 
they had remained absolutely perpendicular, the attrac- 
tion of gravity could not have caused them to bend to 
any one side. Oircumnutation was observed in the above 
specified cases, either by means of extremely fine fila- 
ments of glass afiSxed to the radicles in the manner 
previously described, or by their being allowed to 
grow downwards over inclined smoked glass-plates, on 
which they left their tracks. In the latter cases the 
serpentine course (see Figs. 19, 21, 27, 41) showed 
unequivocally that the apex had continually moved 
from side to side. This lateral movement was small 
in extent, being in the case of Phaseolus at most 
about 1 mm. from a medial line to both sides. But 
there was also movement in a vertical plane at right 
angles to the inclined glass-plates. This was shown 
by the tracks often being alternately a little broader 
and narrower, due to the radicles having alternately 
pressed with greater and less force on the plates. 
Occasionally little bridges of soot were left across the 
tracks, showing that the apex had at these spots been 
lifted up. This latter fact was especially apt to occur 


* *Ueber das Waohsthum der 
Wurzeln : Arbeiten des bot. In* 
stituts in Wiirzburg,’ Heft iii. 
1873, p, 460. This memoir, be- 
sides its intrinsic and great in- 
terest, deserves to be studied as a 
model of careful investigation, 
and we shall have occasion to 
refer to it repeatedly. Px, Frank 


had previously remarked (‘Bei- 
trage zur Pflanzenphysiologie/ 
1868, p. 81) on the fact of radicles 
placed vertioiilly upwards being 
acted on by geotropism, and ho 
explained it by the supposition 
that their growth was not equal 
on all sides. 
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when the radicle instead of travelling straight down 
the glass made a semicircular bend; but Fig, 52 
shows that this may occur when the track is rectilinear. 
The apex by thus rising, was in one instance able to 
surmount a bristle cemented across an inclined glass- 
plate ; but slips of wood only ^ of an inch in thickness 
always caused the radicles to bend rectangularly to 
one side, so that the apex did not rise to this small 
height in opposition to geotropism. 

‘ In those cases in which radicles with attached fila- 
ments were placed so as to stand up almost vertically, 
they curved downwards through the action of geotro- 
pism, circumnutating at the same time, and their 
courses were consequently zigzag. Sometimes, how- 
ever, they made great circular sweeps, the lines being 
likewise zigzag. 

Eadicles closely surrounded by earth, even when 
this is thoroughly soaked and softened, may perhaps 
be quite prevented from circumnutating. Yet we 
should remember that the circumnutating sheath-like 
cotyledons of Phalaris, the hypocotyls of Solanum, 
and the epicotyls of Asparagus formed round them- 
selves little circular cracks or furrows in a superficial 
layer of damp argillaceous sand. They were also 
able, as well as the hypocotyls of Brassica, to form 
straight furrows in damp sand, whilst circumnutating 
and bending towards a lateral light. In a future 
chapter it will be shown that the rocking or circum^ 
nutating movement of the flower-heads of TrifoUum 
sulterranmm aids them in burying themselves. It is 
tlierefore probable that the circumnutation of the tip 
of the radicle aids it slightly in penetrating the 
ground; and it may be observed in several of the 
previously given diagrams, that the movement is 
more strongly pronounced in radicles when they first 
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protrude from the seed than at a rather later period ; 
but whether this is an accidental or an adaptive 
coincidence we do not pretend to decide. Never- 
theless, when young radicles of Fhaseolus mvltijlorus 
were fixed vertically close over damp sand, in the 
expectation that as soon as they reached it they 
would form circular furrows, this did not occur, — a 
fact which may be accounted for, as we believe, by 
the furrow being filled up as soon as formed by the 
rapid increase of thickness in the apex of the radicle. 
Whether or not a radicle, when surrounded by soft- 
ened earth, is aided in forming a passage for itself 
by circumnutating, this movement can hardly fail 
to be of high importance, by guiding the radicle 
along a line of least resistance, as will be seen in the 
next chapter when we treat of the sensibility of the 
tip to contact. If, however, a radicle in its down- 
ward growth breaks obliquely into any crevice, or a 
hole left by a decayed root, or one made by the 
larva of an insect, and more especially by worms, the 
circumnutating movement of the tip will materially 
aid it in following such open passage ; and we have 
observed that roots commonly run down the old 
burrows of worms.* 

When a radicle is placed in a horizontal or inclined 
position, the terminal growing part, as is well known, 
bends down towards the centre of the earth; and 
Sachs t has shown that whilst thus bending, the growth 
of the lower surface is greatly retarded, whilst that 


* Sce» also, Prof. Hensen’s state- 
ments (* Zeitsdiriffe fiir Wissen, 
Zool.,' B. xxviii. p. 354, 1877) to 
the same effect. He goes so far 
as to belieTe that roots are able 
to penetrate the ground to a great 
depth only by means of the bur- 


rows made by worms, 
t ‘Arbeiten des bot. Inst. 
Wurzburg,' vol. i, 1873, p. 461, 
See also p. 397 for the length of 
the growing part, and p. 451 on 
the force of geotropism. 
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of the upper surface eontinties at the normal rate, 
or may be even somewhat increased. He has further 
shown by attaching a thread, running over a pulley, 
to a horizontal radicle of large size, namely, that 
of the common bean, that it was able to pull up a 
weight of only one gramme, or 15*4 grains. We may 
therefore conclude that geotropism does not give a 
radicle force sufficient to penetrate the ground, but 
merely tells it (if such an expression may be used) 
which course to pursue. Before we knew of Sachs’ 
more precise observations we covered a flat surface of 
damp sand with the thinnest tin-foil which we could 
procure (*02 to *03 mm., or *00012 fco *00079 of an inch 
in thickness), and placed a radicle close above, in such 
a position that it grew almost perpendicularly down*^ 
wards. When the apex came into contact with the 
polished level surface it turned at right angles and 
glided over it without leaving any impression; yet 
the tin-foil was so flexible, that a little stick of soft 
wood, pointed to the same degree as the end of the 
radicle and gently loaded with a weight of only a 
quarter of an ounce (120 grains) plainly indented the 
tin-foil. 

Radicles are able to penetrate the ground by the 
force due to their longitudinal and transverse growth ; 
the seeds themselves being held down by the weight 
of the superincumbent soil. In the case of the bean 
the apex, protected by the root-cap, is sharp, and 
the growing part, from 8 to 10 mm. in length, is 
much more rigid, as Sachs has proved, than the part 
immediately above, which has ceased to increase in 
length. We endeavoured to ascertain the downward 
pressure of the growing part, by placing germinating 
beans between two small metal plates, the upper one 
of which was loaded with a known weight ; and the 
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radicle was then allowed to grow into a narrow hole in 
wood, 2 or 3 tenths of an inch in depth, and closed at 
the bottom. The wood was so cut that the short space 
of radicle between the mouth of the hole and the 
bean could not bend laterally on three sides ; but it 
was impossible to protect the fourth side, close to 
.the bean. Consequently, as long as the radicle con- 
tinued to increase in length and remained straight, 
the weighted bean would be lifted up after the tip 
had reached the bottom of the shallow hole. Beans 
thus arranged, surrounded by damp sand, lifted up a 
quarter of a pound in 24 h. after the tip of the 
radicle had entered the hole. With a greater weight 
the radicles themselves always became bent on the one 
unguarded side; but this probably would not have 
occurred if they had been closely surrounded on all 
sides by compact earth. There was, however, a 
possible, but not probable, source of error in these 
trials, for it was not ascertained whether the beans 
'themselves go on swelling for several days after they 
have germinated, and after having been treated in 
the manner in which ours had been ; 
namely, being first left for 24 h. in 
water, then allowed to germinate in 
very damp air, afterwards placed over 
the hole and almost surrounded by 
damp sand in a closed box. 

We succeeded bettor in ascertaining 
the force exerted transversely by these 
radicles. Two were so placed as to 
penetrate small holes made in little 
sticks, one of which was cut into the 
shape here exactly copied (Fig. 55), 
The short end of the stick beyond 
the hole was purposely split, but not the opposite 


Fig. 55. 



Outline of piece of 
stick (reduced to 
one-half natural 
size) with a hole 
through which 
the radicle of a 
bean grew. Thick- 
ness of stick at 
narrow end *08 
inch, at broad end 
* ‘16; depth of 
'• hole *1 inch. 
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end. As the wood was highly elastic, the split or 
fissure closed immediately after being made. After 
six days the stick and bean were dug out of the damp 
sand, and the radicle was found to be much enlarged 
above and beneath the hole. The fissure, which was 
at first quite closed, was now open to a width of 
'4 mm, ; as soon as the radicle was extracted, it imme- 


diately closed to a width of 2 mm. The stick was 

then suspended horizontally by 

a fine wire passing through the n 

hole lately filled by the radicle, \\ / / 

and a little saucer was sus- \\ / / 

pended beneath to receive the \ \ / 

weights ; and it required 8 lbs. \ \A A A A / 

8 ozs. to open the fissure to the \ . / 

width of 4 mm. — that is, the \ \ / / 

width before the root was ex- \ \ / / 

tracted. But the part of the \ \ / / 

radicle (only *1 of an inch in \ ® / 

length) which was embedded in \ 

the hole, probably exerted a \l\ 
greater transverse strain even \ [ | / 

than 8 lbs. 8 ozs., for it had split \ V 7 / 

the solid wood for a length of \ / 

rather more than a quarter of \ A / 

an inch (exactly *275 inch), and ^ 

this fissure is shown in Fig. 55. 

A second stick was tried in the hole (-14 inch in diameter 

same mmier .itli Jmost es- 

• actly the same result. through which a radicle 

We then followed a better g^w. r ^ 

plan. Holes were bored near 
■ the narrow end of two wooden clips or pincers (Fig. 56), 
kept closed by brass spiral springs. Two radicles in damp 
sand were allowed to grow through these holes. The 
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pincers rested on glass-plates to lessen the friction from 
the sand. The holes were a little larger (viz. *14 inch) 
and considerably deeper (viz. *6 inch) than in the 
trials with the sticks ; so that a greater length of a 
rather thicker radicle exerted a transverse strain. 
After 13 days they were taken up. The distance of 
two dots (see the figure) on the longer ends of the 
pincers was now carefully measured ; the radicles were 
then extracted from the holes, and the pincers of 
course closed. They were then suspended horizontally 
in the same manner as were the bits of sticks, and a 
weight of 1500 grams (or 3 lbs. 4 ozs.) was necessary 
with one of the pincers to open them to the same 
extent as had been effected by the transverse growth 
of the radicle. As soon as this radicle had slightly 
opened the pincers, it had grown into a flattened form 
and had escaped a little beyond the hole ; its diameter 
in one direction being 4*2 mm., and at right angles 
3*5 mm. If this escape and flattening conld have 
been prevented, the radicle would probably have 
exerted a greater strain than the 3 lbs. 4 ozs. With 
the other pincers the radicle escaped still further 
out of the hole; and the weight required to open 
them to the same extent as had been effected by the 
radicle, was only 600 grams. 

With these facts before us, there seems little difS- 
eulty in understanding how a radicle penetrates the 
ground. The apex is pointed and is protected by 
the root-cap ; the terminal growing part is rigid, and 
increases in length with a force equal, as far as our 
observations can be trusted, to the pressure of at least 
a quarter of a pound, probably with a much greater 
force when prevented from bending to any side by the 
surrounding earth. Whilst thus increasing in length 
it increases in thickness, pushing away the damp 
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earth ob all sides, with a force of above 8 pounds in 
one case, of 3 pounds in another case. It was impos- 
sible to decide whether the actual apex exerts, relatively 
to its diameter, the same transverse strain as the parts 
a little higher up ; but there seems no reason to doubt 
that this would be the case. The growing part there- 
fore does not act like a nail when hammered into a 
board, but more like a wedge of wood, which whilst 
slowly driven into a crevice continually expands at 
the same time by the absorption of water; and a 
wedge thus acting will split even a mass of rock. 

Manner in which Sypocotyh^ Epicotyls^ c&c., rise up 
and Ireah through the ground, — After the radicle has 
penetrated the ground and fixed the seed, the hypo- 
cotyls of all the dicotyledonous seedlings observed by 
us, which lift their cotyledons above the surface, break 
through the ground in the form of an arch. When 
the cotyledons are hypogean, that is, remain buried in 
the soil, the hypocotyl is hardly developed, and the 
epicotyl or plumule rises in like manner as an arch 
through the ground. In all, or at least in most of such 
cases, the downwardly bent apex remains for a time 
enclosed within the seed-coats. With Oorylus ami- 
lena the cotyledons are hypogean, and the epicotyl 
is arched; but in the particular case described in 
the last chapter its apex had been injured, and it 
grew laterally through the soil like a root; and in 
consequence of this it had emitted two secondary 
shoots, which likewise broke through, the ground as 
arches. 

Cyclamen does not produce any distinct stem, and 
only a single cotyledon appears at first ; its petiole 

* TMs is the conclusion arrived considered by other botanists as 
at by Dr. H. Gressner (*Bot. the first true leaf is really the 
Xeitung/ 1874, p. 837), who second cotyledon, which is greatly 
maintains that what has beon delayed in its development, * 
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breaks through the ground as an arch (Fig. 57). 
Fig. 57. Abronia also has only a single fully 
developed cotyledon, but in this 
11 case it is the hypocotyl which first 

/| ^ emerges and is arched, Ahronia 
umbellata^ however, presents this 
peculiarity, that the enfolded blade 
of the one developed cotyledon 
^ \ (with the enclosed endosperm)- 


^^Oychmn Permum : whilst still beneath the surface has 
hrgedf’ cf wldeTf ^pex Upturned and parallel to 
cotyledon, not yet the descending leg of the arched 

petiole beginning to hypocotyl ; but it is dragged 
straighten itself; 7i, Qp^t of the ground by the con- 

inira corm ; r,secXd- tinned growth of the hypocotyl, 
ary radicles. ^^vith the apex pointing dowiward. 

With O^eas fectinata the cotyledons are hypogean, 


Fig. 58. 



Acmihm mollis : seedling, with the 
hypogean cotyledon on the near 
side removed and the radicles cut 


and a true leaf first breaks 
through the ground with 
its petiole forming an 
arch. 

In the genus Acanthus 
the cotyledons are likewise 
hypogean. In A. mollis, 
a single leaf first breaks 
through the ground with 
its petiole arched, and with 
the opposite leaf much less 
developed, short, straight, 
of a yellowish colour, and 
with the petiole at first not 
half as thick as that of the 


olP: a, blade of firbt leaf begin- 
ning to expand, with petiole still 
partially arched; b, second and 
opposite leaf, as yet very imper- 
fectly developed; c, hypogean 
cUyledon on the opposite side. 


other. The undeveloped 
leaf is protected by stand- 
ing beneath its arched fel- 
low; and it is an instruc- 
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tive fact that ,it is not arched, as it has not to force 
for itself a passage through the ground. In the accoin- 
panying sketch (Fig. 58) the petiole of the first leaf 
has already partially straightened itself, and the blade 
is beginning to unfold. The small second leaf ulti- 
mately grows to an equal size with the first, but this 
process is effected at very different rates in different 
individuals : in one instance the second leaf did not 
appear fully above the ground until six weeks after the 
first leaf. As the leaves in the whole family of the 
Acanthacese stand either opposite one another or in^ 
whorls, and as these are of equal size, the great in- 
equality between the first two leaves is a singular fact. 
We can see how this inequality of development and 
the arching of the petiole could have been gradually 
acquired, if they were beneficial to the seedlings by 
favouring their emergence ; for with A. candelabrum, 
spinosus, and latifoUus there was great variability in the 
inequality between the two first leaves and in the 
arching of their petioles. In one seedling of A. can- 
delahrum the first leaf was arched and nine times as 
long as the second, which latter consisted of a mere 
little, yellowish-white, straight, hairy style. In other 
seedlings the difference in length between the two 
leaves was as 3 to 2, or as 4 to 3, or as only *76 to 
• 62 inch. In these latter cases the first and taller leaf 
was not properly arched. Lastly, in another seedling 
there was not the least difference in size between the 
two first leaves, and both of them had their petioles 
straight; their laminse were enfolded and pressed 
against each other, forming a lance or wedge, by 
which means they had broken through the ground. 
Therefore in different individuals of this same species 
of Acanthus the first pair of leaves breaks through 
the ground by two widely different methods; and if 
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either, had proved decidedly advantageous or disad- 
vantageous, one of them no doubt would soon have 
prevailed, 

Asa Gray has described ^ the peculiar manner of ger- 
mination of three widely different plants, in which the 
hypocotyl is hardly at all developed. These were there- 
fore observed by us in relation to our present subject. 

Delphinium nudicobule . — The elongated petioles of 
the two cotyledons are confluent (as are sometimes 
their blades at the base), and they break through the 
ground as an arch. They thus resemble in a most 
deceptive manner a hypocotyl. At first they are 
solid, but after a time become tubular ; and the basal 
part beneath the ground is enlarged into a hollow 
chamber, within which the young leaves are developed 
without any prominent plumule. Externally root- 
hairs are formed on the confluent petioles, either a 
little above, or on a level with, the plumule. The 
first leaf at an early period of its growth and whilst 
within the chamber is quite straight, but the petiole 
soon becomes arched ; and the swelling of this part 
(and probably of the blade) splits open one side of 
the chamber, and the leaf then emerges. The slit 
was found in one case to be 3*2 mm. in length, and 
it is seated on the line of confluence of the two 
petioles. The leaf when it first escapes from the 
chamber is buried beneath the ground, and now an 
upper part of the petiole near the blade becomes 
arched in the usual manner. The second leaf comes 
out of the slit either straight or somewhat arched, but 
afterwards the upper part of the petiole, — oortainly in 
some, and we believe in all cases, — arches itself whilst 
forcing a passage through the soil. 


* * Botanical Text-Book,* 1879, p, 22. 
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Megarrhim Oaliformea . — The cotyledons of this 
Gourd never free themselves from the seed-coats and 
are hypogean. Their petioles are completely con- 
fluent, forming a tube which terminates downwards 
in a little solid point, consisting of a minute radicle 
and hypocotyl, with the likewise minute plumule 
enclosed within the base of the tube. This structure 
w^as well exhibited in an abnormal specimen, in which 
one of the two cotyledons failed to produce a petiole, 
whilst the other produced one consisting of an open 
semicylinder ending in a sharp point, formed of the 
parts just described. As soon as the confluent 
petioles protrude from the seed they bend down, as 
they are strongly geotropic, and penetrate the ground. 
The seed itself retains its original position, either 
on the surface or buried at some depth, as the case 
may be. If, however, the point of the confluent 
petioles meets with some obstacle in the soil, as 
appears to have occurred with the seedlings described 
and figured by Asa Gray,* the cotyledons are lifted 
up above the ground. The petioles are clothed with 
root-hairs like those on a true radicle, and they 
likewise resemble radicles in becoming brown when 
immersed in a solution of permanganate of potassium. 
Our seeds were subjected to a high temperature, and 
in the course of three or four days the petioles pene- 
trated the soil perpendicularly to a depth of from 
2 to inches; and not until then did the true 
radicle begin to grow. In one specimen which was 
closely observed, the petioles in 7 days after their 
first protrusion attained a length of 2^ inches, and the 
radicle by this time had also become well developed. 
The plumule, still enclosed within the tube, was now 


* ‘American Journal of- Science,* vol xiv. 1877, p. 21. 

G 
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Fig. 58, A. 


•3 incli in length, and was quite straight ; but from 
having increased in thickness it had just begun to 
split open the lower part of the petioles on one side, 
along the line of their conjGluence. By the following 
morning the upper part of the plumule had arched 
itself into a right angle, and the 
convex side or elbow had thus been 
forced out through the slit. Here 
then the arching of the plumule 
plays the same part as in the case of 
the j)etioles of the Delphinium. As 
the plumule continued to grow, the 
tip became more arched, and in 
the course of six days it emerged 
through the inches of superin- 
cumbent soil, still retaining its 
arched form. After reaching the 
surface it straightened itself in the 
usual manner. In the accompany- 
ing figure (Fig. 58, A) we have a 
sketch of a seedling in this ad- 
vanced state of development; the 
surface of the ground being re- 
presented by the line G G. 

The germination of the seeds in 
reduced to oae-half their native OaliforniaU homo pro- 
within seed-coks ; ceeds in a rather difiercnt manner, 

^ etioie7^\ andl'^r^ interesting 

pL^tyi'an^ radicle; letter from Ml*. Kattan, sent to us 
ju^, plumule ; G? 0, w Asa Gray. The ])atiolos 

surface of soil. . i .li i ^ 

protrude from the seeds soon alter 
the autumnal rains, and penetrate the ground, generally 
in a vertical direction, to a depth of from 4 to oven 
6 inched. They were found in this state by Mr. 
Eattan during the Christmas vacation, with the plu- 



Megarrhiza California t 
sketch of seedling, 
copied from Asa Gray, 
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mules still enclosed within the tubes ; and he remarks 
that if the plumules had been at once developed and 
had reached the surface (as occurred with our seeds 
which were exposed to a high temperature), they 
'would surely have been killed by the frost. As it is 
they lie dormant at some depth beneath the surface, 
and are thus protected from the cold ; and the root- 
hairs on the petioles would supply them with sufficient 
moisture. We shall hereafter see that many seedlings 
are protected from frost, but by a widely different 
process, namely, by being drawn beneath the surface 
by the contraction of their radicles. We may, how- 
ever, believe that the extraordinary manner of germi- 
nation of Megarrhiza has another and secondary 
advantage. The radicle begins in a few weeks to 
enlarge into a little tuber, which then abounds with 
starch and is only slightly bitter. It would therefore 
be very liable to be devoured by animals, were it not 
protected by being buried whilst young and tender, at a 
depth of some inches beneath the surface. Ultimately 
it grows to a huge size. 

Ipomoea lepiaphylla , — In most of the species of this 
genus the hypocotyl is well developed, and breaks 
through the ground as an arch. But the seeds of the 
present species in germinating behave like those of 
Megarrhiza, excepting that the elongated petioles of 
the cotyledons are not confluent. After they have 
protruded from the seed, they are united at their 
lower ends with the undeveloped hypocotyl and un- 
developed radicle, which together form a point only 
about T inch in length. They are at first highly 
geotropic, and penetrate the ground to a depth of 
rather above half an inch. The radicle then begins 
to grow. On four occasions after the petioles had 
grown for a short distance vertically downwards, they 

Q 2 
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were placed in a horizontal position in damp air in the 
dark, and in the course of 4 hours they again became 
curved vertically downwards, having passed through 
90"" ill this time. But their sensitiveness to geotropism 
lasts for only 2 or 3 days; and the terminal part 
alone, for a length of between -2 and 4 inch, is thus 
sensitive. Although the petioles of our specimens 
did not penetrate the ground to a greater depth than 
about J inch, yet they continued for some time to grow 
rapidly, and finally attained the great length of about 
3 inches. The upper part is apogeotropic, and there- 
fore grows vertically upwards, excepting a short 
portion close to the blades, which at an early period 
bends downwards and becomes arched, and thus 
breaks through the ground. Afterwards this portion 
straightens itself, and the cotyledons then free them- 
selves from the sced-coats. Thus we here have in 
different parts of the same organ widely different kinds 
of movenaent and of sensitiveness ; for the basal part 
is geotropic, the upper part apogeotropic, and a portion 
near the blades temporarily and spontaneously arches 
itself. The plumule is not developed for some little 
time ; and as it rises between the bases of the parallel 
and closely approximate petioles of the cotyledons, 
which in breaking through the ground have formed an 
almost open passage, it does not require to be arclied and 
is consequently always straight. Whether the plumule 
remains buried and dormant for a time in its native* 
country, and is thus protected from the cold of winter, 
we do not know. The radicle, like that of the Mcgar- 
rhiza, grows into a tuber-like mass, which ultimately 
attains a great size. So it is with fyomcea pandurata^ 
the germination of which, as Asa Gray informs us, 
resembles that of J. lepiophylla. 

The following case is interesting in connection with 
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the root-like nature of the petioles. The radicle of a 
seedling was cut off, as it was completely decayed, 
and the two now separated cotyledons were planted. 
They emitted roots from their bases, and continued 
green and healthy for two months. The blades of 
both then withered, and on remoying the earth the 
bases of the petioles (instead of the radicle) were 
found enlarged into little tubers. Whether these 
would have had the power of producing two in- 
dependent plants ill the following summer, we do not 
know. 

In Quercm mrens, according to Dr. Engelmann,* 
both the cotyledons and their petioles are confluent. 
The latter grow to a length "of an inch or even 
more;’’ and, if we understand rightly, penetrate the 
ground, so that they must be geotropic. The nutri- 
ment within the cotyledons is then quickly transferred 
to the hypocotyl or radicle, which thus becomes 
developed into a fusiform tuber. The fact of 
tubers being formed by the foregoing three widely 
distinct plants, makes us believe that their protection 
from animals at an early age and whilst tender, is one 
at least gf the advantages gained by the remark- 
able elongation of the petioles of the cotyledons, 
together with their power of penetrating the ground 
like roots under the guidance of geotropism. 

The following cases may be here given, as they bear 
on our present subject, though not relating to seed- 
lings. The flower-stem of the parasitic Lathrma 
sguamaria, which is destitute of true leaves, breaks 
through the ground as an arch ;t so does the flower- 

* * Transact. St. Louis Acad, ground cannot fail to be greatly 
Science; vol. iv, p. 190. facilitated by tbe extraordinary 

t The passage of the flower- quantity of water secreted at this 
stem of the Lathrsea through the period of the year by the subter- 
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stem of the parasitic and leafless Monotropa Tiypopitys. 
With Sellelorus nigeVy the flower-stems, which rise np 
independently of the leaves, likewise break through 
the ground as arches. This is also the case with the 
greatly elongated flower-stems, as well as with the 
petioles of Epimedium pinnatum. So it is with the 
petioles of Emunculus ficaria, when they have to break 
through the ground, but when they arise from the 
summit of the bulb above ground, they are from the 
first quite straight ; and this is a fact which deserves 
notice. The rachis of the bracken fern {Eteris aqui- 
Una), and of some, probably many, other ferns, like- 
wise rises above ground under the form of an arch. 
No doubt other analogous instances could be found by 
careful search. In all ordinary cases of bulbs, rhizomes, 


I’anean seale-liko loaves ; not that 
there is any reason to suppose 
that the secretion is a special 
adaptation for this purpose ; it 
probably follows from the great 
quantity of sap absorbed in the 
early spring by the parasitic roots. 
After a long period without any 
rain, the earth had become light- 
coloured and very dry, but it was 
dark-coloured and damp, even in 
parts quite wet, for a distance of 
at least six inches all round each 
flower-stem. The water is secreted 
by glands (described by Cohn, 
‘Bericlit. Bot. Sect, der Schlc- 
sischen Gesell.,* 1876, p. 113) 
which line the longitudinal 
channels running through each 
scale-like leaf. A large plant was 
dug up, washed so as to remove 
the earth, left for some time to 
drain, and then placed in the 
evening on a dry glass-plate, 
covered with a bell-glass, and by 
next morning it had secreted a 
large pool of water. The plate 
was wiped dry, and in the course 
of the succeeding 7 or 8 hours 


another little pool was secreted, 
and after 16 additional hours 
several large drops. A smaller 
plant was washed and placed in a 
large jar, which was left inclined 
for an hour, by which time no 
more water drained off. The jar 
was then placed upright and 
closed : after 23 hours two drachms 
of water were collected from the 
bottom, and a little more after 25 
additional houi’s. The flower- 
stems were now out oft’, for they 
do not secrete, and the subter- 
mnean part of the plant was found 
to weigh 106*8 grams (1611 
ginins), and the water secreted 
during the 48 hours weighed 
11*9 grams (183 gmins), — that is, 
one-ninth of the whole weight of 
the plant, excluding the flower- 
stems. We should remember that 
plants in a state of nature would 
probably secrete in 48 hours much 
more than the above large amount, 
for their roots would continue all 
the time absorbing sap from the 
plant on which they were para- 
sitic. 
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root-stocks, &c., buried beueath the ground^ the surface 
is broken by a cone formed by the young imbricated 
leaves, the combined growth of which gives them force 
sufficient for the purpose. 

With germinating monocotyledonous seeds, of 
which, however, we did not observe a large number, 
the plumules, for instance, those of Asparagus and 
Oanna, are straight whilst breaking through the ground. 
With the Gramineae, the sheath-like cotyledons are 
likewise straight ; they, however, terminate in a sharp 
crest, which is white and somewhat indurated ; and this 
structure obviously facilitates their emergence from 
the soil : the first true leaves escape from the sheath 
through a slit beneath the chisel-like apex and at 
right angles to it. In the case of the onion {Allium 
cepa) we again meet with an arch ; the leaf-like coty- 
ledon being abruptly bowed, when it breaks through 
the ground, with the apex still enclosed within the 
seed-coats. The crown of the arch, as previously 
described, is developed into a white conical pro- 
tuberance, which we may safely believe to be a 
special adaptation for this of&ce. 

The fact of so many organs of different kinds — 
hypoeotyls and epicotyls, the petioles of some coty- 
ledons and of some first leaves, the cotyledons of 
the onion, the rachis of some ferns, and some flower- 
stems — being all arched whilst they break through 
the ground, shows how just are Br. Haberlandt’s ^ 
remarks on the importance of the arch to seedling 
plants. He attributes its chief importance to the 
upper, young, and more tender parts of the hypocotyl 


* * Die ScRutzeinrichtun^eu in tl lough our observations lead us 

der Eutwiokelung der Keim- to differ on some points from the 

pflanze,* 1877. We have learned author, 

much Irom this interesting essay, 
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or epicotyl, being thus saved from abrasion and 
pressure whilst breaking throxigh the ground. But 
we think that some importance may be attributed to 
the increased force gained by the liypocotyl, epicotyl, 
or other organ by being at first arched ; for both legs of 
the arch increase in length, and both have points of 
resistance as long as the tip remains enclosed within 
the seed-coats; and thus the crown of the arch is 
pushed up through the earth with twice as much force 
as that which a straight hypocotyl, &c., could exert. 
As soon, however, as the upper end has freed itself, 
all the work has to be done by the basal leg. In 
the case of the epicotyl of the common bean, the 
basal leg (the apex having freed itself from the seed- 
coats) grew upwards with a force sufficient to lift a 
thin plate of zinc, loaded with 12 ounces. Two more 
ounces were added, and the 14 ounces were lifted up 
to a very little height, and then the epicotyl yielded 
and bent to one side. 

With respect to the primary cause of the arching 
process, we long thought in the case of many seedlings 
that this might be attributed to the manner in which 
the hypocotyl or epicotyl was packed and curved 
within the seed-coats ; and that the arched shape thus 
acquired was merely retained until the parts in question 
reached the surface of the ground. But it is doubtful 
whether this is the whole of the truth in any case. 
For instance, with the common bean, the epicotyl or 
plumule is bowed into an arch whilst breaking through 
the seed-coats, as shown in Fig, 39 (p. 92). The 
plumule first protrudes as a solid knob {e in A), which 
after twenty-four hours’ growth is seen {b in B) to be 
the crown of an arch. IsTevertheless, with several 
beans which germinated in damp air, and had other- 
wise been treated in an unnatural manner, little 
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plumules were developed in tlie axils of the petioles 
of both cotyledons, and these were as perfectly arched 
as the normal plumule; yet they had not been sub- 
jected to any confinement or pressure, for the seed- 
coats were completely ruptured, and they grew in the 
open air. This proves that the plumule has an innate 
or spontaneous tendency to arch itself. 

In some other cases the hypocotyl or epicotyl pro- 
trudes from the seed at first only slightly bowed ; but 
the bowing afterwards increases independently of any 
constraint. The arch is thus made narrow, with the 
two legs, which are sometimes much elongated, parallel 
and close together, and thus it becomes well fitted 
for breaking through the ground. 

With many kinds of plants, the radicle, whilst still 
enclosed within the seed and likewise after its first pro- 
trusion, lies in a straight line with the future hypocotyl 
and with the longitudinal axis of the cotyledons. This 
is the case with Oucurbita ovifera; nevertheless, in 
whatever position the seeds were buried, the hypocotyl 
always came up arched in one particular direction. 
Seeds were planted in friable peat at a depth of about 
an inch in a vertical position, with the end from which 
the radicle protrudes downwards. Therefore all the 
parts occupied the same relative positions which 
they would ultimately hold after the seedlings had 
risen clear above the surface. Notwithstanding this 
fact, the hypocotyl arched itself; and as the arch 
grew upwards through the peat, the buried seeds were 
turned either upside down, or wore laid horizontally, 
being afterwards dragged above the ground. Ulti- 
mately the hypocotyl straightened itself in the usual 
manner; and now after all these movements the 
several parts occupied the same position relatively to 
one another and to the centre of the earth, which they 
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had done when the seeds were first buried. But it may 
be argued in this and other such cases that, as the 
hypocotyl grows up through the soil, the seed will 
almost certainly be tilted to one side ; and then 
from the resistance which it must offer during its 
further eleyation, the upper part of the hypocotyl will 
be doubled down and thus become arched. This view 
seems the more probable, because with Ranunculus 
ficaria only the petioles of the leaves which forced 
a passage through the earth were arched ; and not 
those which arose from the summits of the bulbs above 
the ground. Nevertheless, this explanation does not 
apply to the Cucurbita, for when germinating seeds 
were suspended in damp air in various positions by 
pins passing through the cotyledons, fixed to the 
inside of the lids of jars, in which case the hypo- 
cotyls were not subjected to any friction or constraint, 
yet the upper part became spontaneously arched. 
This fact, moreover, proves that it is not the weight 
of the cotyledons which causes the arching. Seeds 
of Helianthus annuus and of two species of Ipomcea 
(those of I. hona nox being for the genus large 
and heavy) were pinned in the same manner, 
and the hypocotyls became spontaneously arched ; 
the radicles, which had been vertically dependent, 
assumed in consequence a horizontal position. In 
the case of Ipomcea hptophyUa it is the petioles of the 
cotyledons which become arched whilst rising through 
the ground; and this occurred spontaneously when 
the seeds were fixed to the lids of jars. 

It may, however, be suggested with some degree of 
probability that the arching was aboriginally caused 
by mechanical compulsion, owing to the confinement 
of the parts in question within the seed-coats, or to 
friction whilst they were being dragged upwards. But 
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if this is so, we must admit from the cases just given, 
that a tendency in the upper part of the several 
specified organs to bend downwards and thus to be- 
come arched, has now become with many plants firmly 
inherited. The arching, to whatever cause it may be 
due, is the result of modified circumnutation, through 
increased growth along the convex side of the part ; 
such growth being only temporary, for the part always 
straightens itself subsequently by increased growth 
along the concave side, as will hereafter be described. 

It is a curious fact that the hypocotyls of some 
plants, which are but little developed and which 
never raise their cotyledons above the ground, never- 
theless inherit a slight tendency to arch themselves, 
although this movement is not of the least use to 
them. We refer to a movement observed by Sachs 
ill the hypocotyls of the bean and some other Legumi- 
nosse, and which is shown in the accompanying figure 
(Fig. 59), copied from his Essay.* The hypocotyl 
and radicle at first grow perpendicularly downwards, 
as at A, and then bend, often in the course of 24 hours, 
into the position shown at B. As we shall here- 
after often have to recur to this movement, we will, for 
brevity sake, call it Sachs’ curvature.” At first sight 
it might be thought that the altered position of the 
radicle in B was wholly due to the outgrowth of the 
epicotyl (e), the petiole (jp) serving as a hinge ; and 
it is probable that this is partly the cause ; but the 
hypocotyl and upper part of the radicle themselves 
become slightly curved. 

The above movement in the bean was repeatedly 
seen by us ; but our observations were made chiefly on 
Phaseohs mulUflorus, the cotyledons of which are like- 


* ‘ Arbeiten des bot. Instit. Wiirzburg/ voL i. 1873, p. 403. , 
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wise hypogean. Some seedlings with well-developed 
radicles were first immersed in a solution of perman- 
ganate of potassium; and, judging from the changes 
of colour (though these were not very clearly defined), 
the hypocotyl is about *3 inch in length. Straight, 
thin, black lines of this length were now drawn from 
the bases of the short petioles along the hypocotyls 



Vtcia faha ; gerrainating seeds, suspended in damp air : A, with radicle 
growing perpendicularly downwards ; B, the same bean after 24: hours 
and after the radicle has curved itself; r, radicle; /i, short hypocotyl ; 
Cy epicotyi appearing as a knob in A and as an arch in B ; petiole of 
the cotyledon, the latter enclosed within the seed-coats. 

of 23 germinating seeds, which were pinned to the 
lids of jars, generally with the hilum downwards, and 
with their radicles pointing to the centre of the 
earth. After an interval of from 24 to 48 hours the 
black lines on the hypocotyls of 16 out of the 23 
seedlings became distinctly curved, but in very 
various degrees (namely, with radii between 20 and 
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80 mm. on Sachs’ cyclometer) in the same relative 
direction as shown at B in Fig. 59. As geotropism 
will obviously tend to check this curvature, seven 
seeds were allowed to germinate with proper pre- 
cautions for their growth in a Idinostat,^ by which 
means geotropism was eliminated. The position of the 
hypocotyls was observed during four successive days, 
and they continued to bend towards the hilum and 
lower surface of the seed. On the fourth day they 
were deflected by an average angle of 63° from a line 
perpendicular to the lower surface, and were therefore 
considerably more curved than the hypocotyl and 
radicle in the bean at B (Fig. 59), though in the same 
relative direction. 

It will, we presume, be admitted that all leguminous 
plants with hypogean cotyledons are descended from 
forms which once raised their cotyledons above the 
ground in the ordinary manner ; and in doing so, it is 
certain that their hypocotyls would have been abruptly 
arched, as in the case of every other dicotyledonous 
plant. This is especially clear in the case of Phaseolus, 
for out of five species, the seedlings of which we 
observed, namely, P. multijiorus, caracaHa, mlgwris^ 
Eermndesii and Boxhurghii (inhabitants of the Old 
and New Worlds), the three last-named species have 
well-developed hypocotyls which break through the 
ground as arches. Now, if we imagine a seedling of 
the common bean or of P. muUijlorus, to behave as its 
progenitors once did, the hypocotyl (/t, Fig. 59), in 
whatever position the seed may have been buried, 
would become so much arched that the upper part 
would be doubled down parallel to the lower part ; and 


* An instrument devised by on which the plant under obsem- 
Bnohs, coiiHisting ej'Sentinlly of a tion is supported: see ‘ Wurzburg 
slowly revolving horizontal axis. Arbeiten,* 187&, p. 209. 
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this is exactly the kind of curvature which actually 
occurs in these two plants, though to a much less 
degree. Therefore we can hardly doubt that their 
short hypocotyls have retained by inheritance a ten- 
dency to curve themselves in the same manner as they 
did at a former period, when this movement was highly 
important to them for breaking through the ground, 
though now rendered useless by the cotyledons being 
hypogean. Eudimentary structures are in most oases 
highly variable, and we might expect that rudimentary 
or obsolete actions would be equally so; and Sachs’ 
curvature varies extremely in amount, and sometimes 
altogether fails. This is the sole instance known to 
us of the inheritance, though in a feeble degree, of 
movements which have become superfluous from 
changes which the species has undergone. 


Eudimentary Cotyledons , — A few remarks on this 
subject may be here interpolated. It is well known 
pjg , that some dicotyle- 

donous plants produce 
only a single cotyle- 
don ; for instance, cer- 
tain species of Ranun- 
culus, Corydalis, Ohoe- 
rophyllum; and wo , 
will here endeavour to 
show tliat the loss of 
one or both cotyle- 
dons is apparently due 
to a store of nutri- 
ment being laid up in 
some other part, as in 
the hypocotyl or one 
of the two cotyledons, or one of the secondary radicles. 




Citt'iis aumnUmii two vonng seedlings: 
c, larger cotyledon ; c , smaller cotyle- 
don ; A, thickened hypocotyl ; r, radicle. 
In A the epicotyl is still arched, in B it 
has become erect. 
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With the orange (Citrus aurantnm) the cotyledons are 
hypogean, and one is larger than the other, as may 
be seen in A (Fig. 60). In B the inequality is rather 
greater, and the stem has grown between the points 
of insertion of the two petioles, so that they do not 
stand opposite to one another; in another case the 
separation amounted to one-fifth of an inch. The 
smaller cotyledon of one seedling 
was extremely thin, and not half 
the length of the larger one, so that 
it was clearly becoming rudimen- 
tary.* In all these seedlings the 
hypocotyl was enlarged or swollen. 

With Ahronia umhellata one of 
the cotyledons is quite rudimen- 
tary, as may be seen (c') in Fig. 61. 

In this specimen it consisted of a 
little green flap, inch in 

length, destitute of a petiole and 
covered with glands like those on 
the fully developed cotyledon (g). 

At first it stood opposite to the Ahronia umbellata: seed- 

larger cotyledon ; but as the petiole naturalize; 

01 the latter increased m length meutary cotyledon ; A, 

and grew in tte same line witli 

the hypocotyl (A), the rudiment tion (40 at the lower 

appeared in older seedlings as if 

seated some way down the hypocotyl. With Alronia 

arenaria there is a similar rudiment, which in one 

* In PacMra aquatioaf ns de- and very different water-plant, 
scribed by Mr, R. 1. Tiyncli Tra^a natanSf one of the ootyle- 
(‘ Journal Linn. Sou. Bot.’ vol. dons, filled with farinaoeons 
xvii. 1878, p. 147), one of the matter, is mnch larger than the 
hypogean cotyledons is of im- other, which is scarcely visible, 
menise size ; the other is small as is stated by Aiig. de Candolle, 
and soon falls off; the pair do not ‘Physiologie Veg.' tom. ii, p. 834, 
always stand opposite. In another 1832, 
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specimen was only iR another ^V^h inch in 

length; it ultimately appeared as if seated halfway 
down the hypocotyh In both these species the hypo- 
ootyl is so much enlarged, especially at a very early 
age, that it might almost be called a conn. The lower 
end forms a heel or projection, the use of which will 
hereafter be described. 

In Cyclamen Persiam the hypocotyl, even whilst still 
within the seed, is enlarged into a regular corm,^ and 
only a single cotyledon is at first developed (see former 
T'ig. 57.) With RamineuluB fieaTiat\^o cotyledons are 
never produced, and here one of the secondary radicles 
is developed at an early age into a so-called bulb.t 
Again, certain species of Chterophylliim and Coryclalis 
produce only a single cotyledon;! in the former the 
hypocotyl, and in the latter the radicle is enlarged, 
according to Irmisch, into a bulb. 

In the several foregoing cases one of the cotyledons 
is delayed in its development, or reduced in siize, or 
rendered rudimentary, or quite aborted ; but in other 
cases both cotyledons aro represented by mere rudi- 
ments. With Opuntia hasilarh this is not the case, 
for both cotyledons are thick and large, and the 
hypocotyl shows at first no signs of enlargement ; but 
afterwards, when the cotyledons have withered and dis- 
articulated themselves, it becomes thickened, and from 
its tapering form, together with its smooth, tough, 
brown skin, appears, when ultimately drawn down to 
some depth into the soil, like a root. On thci other 

* Br. H. Gressiier, *Bot* Zei- Viiiiclior's nooount Gllisl;. Hiys* 
tuHg/ 1874, p. 824. (ies PlantcB <VEurope,* tom , i. 1 84 1, 

t Imiscli, * Beitmg© zwv Mor- p. 149) of tbo g^rrninvytion of tlm 
pliologie der Pflanzeu/ 1854, pp. sceda of Hoveral spooios of Oory- 
1 1, 12 ; * Bot. Zdtimg/ 1874, p. dalis, that tho bulb or tiiberciilo 
S05. ^ begins to bo formed at au eac- 

% Bolpioo, * Rivista Botanica,’ tremely early ago. 

1877, p. 21. It is evident from 
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hand, with several other Cactese, the hypocotyl is from 
the first much enlarged, and both cotyledons are 
almost or quite rudimentary. Thus with Oerem Land- 
leckii two little triangular projections, representing the 
cotyledons, are narrower than the hypocotyl, which is 
pear-shaped, with the point downwards. In Rhipsalis 
eassyiha the cotyledons are represented by mere points 
on the enlarged hypocotyl. In Echinocactus viridescem 
the hypocotyl is globular, with two little prominences 
on its summit. In Pilocereus Eoulleiii the hypocotyl, 
much swollen in the upper part, is merely notched on 
the summit ; and each side of the notch evidently repre- 
sents a cotyledon. Stapdia sarpedon^ a member of the 
very distinct family of the Asclepiadeas, is fleshy like 
a cactus ; and here again the upper part of the flattened 
hypocotyl is much thickened and bears two minute coty- 
ledons, which, measured internally, were only *15 inch 
in length, and in breadth not equal to one-fourth of the 
diameter of the hypocotyl in its narrow axis ; yet these 
minute cotyledons are probably not quite useless, for 
when the hypocotyl breaks through the ground in the 
form of an arch, they are closed or pressed against one 
another, and thus protect the plumule. They after- 
wards open. 

From the several cases now given, which refer to 
widely distinct plants, we may inter that there is some 
close connection between the reduced size of one or 
both cotyledons and the formation, by the enlargement 
of the hypocotyl or of the radicle, of a^ so-called bulb. 
But it may be asked, did the cotyledons first tend to 
abort, or did a bulb first begin to be fornted? As 
all dicotyledons naturally produce two well-developed 
cotyledons, whilst the thickness of the hypocotyl and 
of the radicle differs much in different plants, it seems 
probable that these latter organs first became from 

H 
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some cause thickened — in seyeral instances apparently 
in correlation with the fleshy nature of the mature 
plant — so as to. contain a store of nutriment siiiBcient 
for the seedling, and then that one or both cotyledons, 
from being superfluous, decreased in size. It is not 
surprising that one cotyledon alone should sometimes 
have been thus affected, for with certain plants, for 
instance the cabbage, the cotyledons are at first of 
unequal size, owing apparently to tlie manner in which 
they are packed within the seed. It does not, how- 
ever, follow from the above connection, that whenever 
a bulb is formed at an early age, one or both coty- 
ledons will necessarily become superfluous, and conse- 
quently more or less rudimentary. Finally, these 
eases offer a good illustration of the principle of com- 
pensation or balancement of growth, or, as Goethe 
expresses it, ‘‘ in order to spend on one side, Nature 
is forced to economise on the other side.” 

Cireumnutafion and other movemeniB of Hypocotyls 
and Epieoiyls, whilst still arched and buried beneath 
the ground, and whilst breaking through it, — ^According 
to the position in which a seed may chance to 
have been buried, the arched hypocotyl or epicotyl 
will begin to protrude in a horizontal, a more or 
less inclined, or in a vertical plane. Except wdien 
already standing vertically upwards, both legs of the 
arch are acted on from the earliest period by apo- 
geotropisin. Consequently they both bend upwards, 
until the arch becomes vertical. During the whole of 
this process, even before the arch has broken through 
the ground, it is continually trying to circumnutatc 
to a slight extent ; as it likewise does if it happens at 
first to stand vertically up,— all wliieh cases have 
been observed and described, more or less fully, in 
the last chapter. After the arch has grown to some 
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height upwards, the basal part ceases to circumniitate, 
whilst the upper part continues to do so. 

That an arched hypocotyl or epicotyl, with the two 
legs fixed in the ground, should be able to cir- 
cumnutate, seemed to us, until we had read Prof. 
Wiesner’s observations, an inexplicable fact. He has 
shown* in the case of certain seedlings, whose tips 
are bent downwards (or which nutate), that whilst the 
posterior side of the upper or dependent portion grows 
quickest, the anterior and opposite side of the basal 
portion of the same internode grows quickest ; these 
two portions being separated by an indifferent zone, 
where the growth is equal on all sides. There may 
even be more than one indifferent zone in the same 
internode ; and the opposite sides of the parts above 
and below each such zone grow quickest. This pecu- 
liar manner of growth is called by Wiesner "un- 
dulatory nutation.” Oircumnutation depends on one 
side of an organ growing quickest (probably preceded 
by increased turgescence), and then another side, 
generally almost the opposite one, growing quickest. 
Now if we look at an arch like this P and suppose 
the whole of one side — we will say the whole convex 
side of both legs — to increase in length, this would 
not cause the arch to bend to either side. But if the 
outer side or surface of the left leg were to increase 
in length the arch would be pushed over to the right, 
and this would be aided by the inner side of the 
right leg increasing in length. If afterwards the 
process were reversed, the arch would be pushed over 
to the opposite or left side, and so on alternately, — 
that is, it would circumnutate. As an arched hypo- 

♦ ‘Die xindulirendo Nutation Also published separately, see 
der Internodieu,’ Almd. der Wis- p. 32. 
mnc%, (Vienna), Jan. 17tb, 1878. 


o 
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cotyl, with the two legs fixed in the ground, certainly 
circuminitates, and as it consists of a single internode, 
we may conclude that it grows in the manner de- 
scribed by Wiesner. It may be added, tliat the crown 
of the arch does not grow, or grows very slowly, for 
it does not increase much in breadth, whilst the arch 
itself increases greatly in height. 

The cirenmnntating movements of arched hypo- 
cotyls and epicotyls can hardly fail to aid them in 
breaking through the ground, if this be damp and 
soft; though no doubt their emergence depends 
mainly on the force exerted by their longitudinal 
growth. Although the arch circumnutatos only to a 
slight extent and probably with little force, yet it is 
able to move the soil near the surface, though it may 
not be able to do so at a moderate depth. A pot with 
seeds of Solarium palinaoanthum, the tall arched hypo- 
cotyls of which had emerged and were growing rather 
slowly, was covered with fine argillaceous sand kept 
damp, and this at first closely surrounded the bases of 
the arches ; but soon a narrow open crack was formed 
round each of them, which could be accounted for 
only by their having pushed away the sand on all 
sides ; for no such cracks surrounded some little sticks 
and pins which had been driven into the sand. It 
has already been stated that the cotyledons of Phalaris 
and Avena, the plumules of Asparagus and the hypo- 
cotyls of Brassica, were likewise able to displace the 
same kind of sand, either whilst simply circumnu- 
tating or whilst bending towards a lateral light. 

As long as an arched hypocotyl or epicotyl remains 
buried beneath the ground, the two lc‘,gs cannot sepa- 
rate from one another, except to a slight extent from 
the yielding of the soil; but as soon as the arch 
rises above the ground, or at an earlier period if 
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the pressure of the surrounding earth be artificially 
removed, the arch immediately begins to straighten 
itself. This no doubt is due to growth along the 
whole inner surface of both legs of the arch; such 
growth being checked or prevented, as long as the two 
legs of the arch are firmly pressed together. When the 
earth is removed all round an arch and the two legs 
are tied together at their bases, the growth on the 
under side of the crown causes it after a time to 
become much flatter and broader than naturally 
occurs. The straightening prodess consists of a mo- 
dified form of circumnutation, for the lines described 
during this process (as with the hypocotyl of Brassica, 
and the epicotyls of Yicia and Corylus) were often 
plainly zigzag and sometimes looped. After hypo- 
cotyls or epicotyls have emerged from the ground, 
they quickly become perfectly straight. No trace is 
left of their former abrupt curvature, excepting in the 
case of Allium cepa, in which the cotyledon rarely 
becomes quite straight, owing to the protuberance 
developed on the crown of the arch. 

The increased growth along the inner surface of the 
arch which renders it straight, apparently begins in 
the basal leg or that which is united to the radicle ; 
for this leg, as we often observed, is first bowed back- 
wards from the other leg. This movement facilitates 
the withdrawal of the tip of the epicotyl or of the 
cotyledons, as the case may be, from within the seed- 
coats and from the ground. But the cotyledons often 
emerge from the ground still tightly enclosed within 
the seed-coats, which apparently serve to protect them. 
The seed-coats are afterwards ruptured and cast off by 
the swelling of the closely conjoined cotyledons, and not 
by any movement or their separation from one another. 

Nevertheless, in some few cases, especially with the 
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Gucurbitacese, the seed-coats are ruptured by a curious 
contrivance, described by M. Flahault.^ A heel or 
peg is developed on one side of the summit of the 
radicle or base of the hypocotyl ; and this holds down 
the lower half of the seed-coats (the radicle being 
fixed into the ground) whilst the continued growth of 
the arched hypocotyl forces up- 
wards the upper half, and tears 
asunder the seed-coats at one end, 
and the cotyledons are then easily 
withdrawn. The accompanying 
figure (Fig. 62) will render this 
description intelligible. Forty- 
one seeds of Gucurhita ovifera 
were laid on friable peat and were 
covered by a layer about an inch 
in thickness, not much pressed 
down, so that the cotyledons in 
being dragged up were subjected 
to very little friction, yet forty of 
^ .. them came up naked, the seed- 

Oucurbzta mfera i gerini- , i i t t 

Dating seed, showing the OOats being leit buried 111 the peat 

heel or peg projecting This was certainly due to the actiou 
of radicle and holding of the peg, for wheii it was pre- 

S bet cotyledons, 

partially ruptured by as we shall presently see, were 

enclosed in their 
seed-coats. They were, however, 
cast off in the course of two or three days by the 
swelling of the cotyledons. Until this occurs light is 
excluded, and the cotyledons cannot decompose car- 
bonic acid ; but no one probably would have thought 
that the advantage thus gained by a little earlier cast- 

* ‘Bull, Soc. Bot, de France/ tom. xxiv. 1877, p. 201. 


Fig. 62, 
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ing off of the seed-coats would be sufficient to account 
for the development of the peg. Yet, according to 
M. Flahaiilt, seedlings which have been prevented 
from casting their seed-coats whilst beneath the 
ground, are inferior to those which have emerged with 
their cotyledons naked and ready to act. 

The peg is developed with extraordinary rapidity ; 
for it could only just be distinguished in two seed- 
lings, having radicles *35 inch in length, but after an 
interval of only 24 hours was well developed in 
both. It is formed, according to Flahault, by the 
enlargement of the layers of the cortical parenchyma 
at the base of the hypocotyl. If, however, we judge 
by the effects of a solution of permanganate of 
potassium, it is developed on the exact line of 
junction between the hypocotyl and radicle; for 
the flat lower surface, as well as the edges, were 
coloured brown like the radicle: whilst the upper 
slightly inclined surface was left uncoloured like the 
hypocotyl, excepting indeed in one out of 33 im- 
mersed seedlings in which a large part of the upper sur- 
face was coloured brown. Secondary roots sometimes 
spring from the lower surface of the peg, which thus 
seems in all respects to partake of the nature of the 
radicle. The peg is always developed on the side which 
becomes concave by the arching of the hypocotyl; 
and it would be of no service if it were formed on any 
other side. It is also always developed with the flat 
lower side, which, as just stated, forms a part of the 
radicle, at right angles to it, and in a horizontal plane. 
This fact was clearly shown by burying some of the 
thin flat seeds in the same position as in Fig. 62, 
excepting that they were not laid on their flat broad 
sides, but with on| edge downwards. Nine seeds 
were thus planted, and the peg was developed in the 
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same positioiij relatively to the radicle, as in the 
figure; consequently it did not rest on the flat tip 
of the lower half of the seed-coats, but was inserted 
like a wedge between the two tips. As the arched 
hypocotyl grew upwards it tended to draw tip the 
whole seed, and the peg necessarily rubbed against 
both tips, but did not hold either down. The result 
was, that the cotyledons of five out of the nine seeds 
thus placed were raised above the ground still enclosed 
within their seed-coats. Pour seeds were buried with 
the end from which the radicle protrudes pointing 
vertically downwards, and owing to the peg being 
always developed in the same position, its apex alone 
came into contact with, and rubbed against the tip on 
one side ; the result was, that the cotyledons of all 
four emerged still within their seed-coats. These cases 
show us how the peg acts in co-ordination with the 
position which the flat, thin, broad seeds would almost 
always occupy when naturally sown. When the tip 
of the lower half of the seed-coats was cut off, Flahault 
found (as we did likewise) that the peg could not act, 
since it had nothing to press on, and the cotyledons 
were raised above the ground with their seed-coats not 
cast off. Lastly, nature shows us the use of the peg ; 
for in the one Oucurbitaceous genus known to us, in 
which the cotyledons are hypogean and do not cast 
their seed-coats, namely, Megarrhiza, there is no 
vestige of a peg. This structure seems to be present 
in most of the other genera in the family, judging from 
Plahault's statements ; we found it well-developed and 
properly acting in Tnchosanfhes mffuina^ in which we 
hardly expected to find it, as the cotyledons are some- 
what thick and fleshy. Few cases ca^ be advanced 
of a structure better adapted for a special purpose 
than the present one. 
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With Mimosa pudica the radicle protrudes from a 
small hole in the sharp edge of the seed ; and on its 
summit, where united with the hypocotyl, a transverse 
ridge is developed at an early age, which clearly aids 
in splitting the tough seed-coats ; but it does not aid 
in casting them off, as this is subsequently effected by 
the swelling of the cotyledons after they have been 
raised above the ground. The ridge or heel therefore 
acts rather differently from that of Cucurbita. Its 
lower surface and the edges were coloured brown by 
the permanganate of potassium, but not the upper 
surface. It is a singular fact that after the ridge has 
done its work and has escaped from the seed-coats, 
it is developed into a frill all round the summit of the 
radicle.^ 

At the base of the enlarged hypocotyl of Ahronia 
umhellata, where it blends into the radicle, there is a 
projection or heel which varies in shape, but its out- 
line is too angular in our former figure (Fig, 61). The 
radicle first protrudes from a small hole at one end of 
the tough, leathery, winged fruit. At this period the 
upper part of the radicle is packed within the fruit 
parallel to the hypocotyl, and the single cotyledon is 
doubled back parallel to the latter. The swelling of 
these three parts, and especially the rapid development 
of the thick heel between the hypocotyl and radicle 
at the point where they are doubled, ruptures the 
tough fruit at the upper end and allows the arched 
hypocotyl to emerge ; and this seems to be the function 
of the heel. A seed was cut out of the fruit and 


* Our attention was called to at tbe junction of the radicle and 
this case by a brief statement by hypocotyl. This teed possesses a 
Nobbe in his ‘Handbuch der very hard and tough coat, and 
Sameiikunde,’ 1876. p, 215, where would be likely to require aid in 
a figure is also ghen of a seedling bursting and freeing the cotyle- 
of Martynia with a heel or ridge dons. 
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allowed to germinate in damp air, and now a thin 
flat disc was developed all round the base of the 
hypocotyl and grew to an extraordinary breadth, like 
the frill described under Mimosa, but somewhat broader. 
Flahault says that with Mirabilis, a member of the 
same family with Abronia, a heel or collar is developed 
all round the base of the hypocotyl, but more on one 
side than on the other; and that it frees the coty- 
ledons from their seed-coats. We observed only old 
seeds, and these were ruptured by the absorption of 
moisture, independently of any aid from the heel and 
before the protrusion of the radicle ; but it does not 
follow from our experience that fresh and tough fruits 
would behave in a like manner. 

In concluding this section of the present chapter it 
may be convenient to summarise, under the form of an 
illustration, the usual movements of the hypocotyls 
and epiootyls of seedlings, whilst breaking through the 
ground and immediately afterwards. We may suppose 
a man to be thrown down on his hands and knees, and 
at the same time to one side, by a load of hay falling 
on him. He would first endeavour to get his arched 
back upright, wriggling at the same time in all 
directions to free himself a little from the surrounding 
pressure ; and this may represent the combined effects 
of apogeotropism and circumnutation, when a seed is so 
buried that the arched hypocotyl or epicotyl protrudes 
at first in a horizontal or inclined plane. The man, 
still wriggling, would then raise his arched back as 
high as he could ; and this may represent the growth 
and continued circumnutation of an arched hypocotyl 
or epicotyl, before it has reached the surface of the 
ground. As soon as the man felt himself at all free, he 
would raise the upper part of his body, whilst still on 
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his knees and still wriggling ; and this may represent 
the bowing backwards of the basal leg of the arch, 
which in most cases aids in the withdrawal of the 
cotyledons from the buried and ruptured seed-coats, 
and the subsequent straightening of the whole hypo- 
cotyl or epicotyl — circumnutation still continuing. 

Oireumnutation of Eypoeotyls and Epicotylsy when 
erect, — The hypocotyls, epicotyls, and first shoots of the 
many seedlings observed by us, after they had become 
straight and erect, circumnutated continuously. The 
diversified figures described by them, often during two 
successive days, have been shown in the woodcuts in 
the last chapter. It should be recollected that the 
dots were joined by straight lines, so that the figures 
are angular ; but if the observations had been made 
every few minutes the lines would have been more 
or less curvilinear, and irregular ellipses or ovals, or 
perhaps occasionally circles, would have been formed. 
The direction of the longer axes of the ellipses made 
during the same day or on successive days generally 
changed completely, so as to stand at right angles to 
one another. The number of irregular ellipses or 
circles made within a given time differs much with 
different species. Thus with Brassica oleracea, Cerirdhe 
major, and Cucurlita omfera about four such figures 
were completed in 12 h. ; whereas with Solanum palina^ 
canthum and Opmtia hasilaria, scarcely more than one. 
The figures likewise differ greatly in size ; thus they 
were very small and in some degree doubtful in Stapelia, 
and large in Brassica, &c. The ellipses described by 
Lathyrus nmolia and Brassica were narrow, whilst 
those made by the Oak were broad. The figures are 
often complicated by small loops and zigzag lines. 

As most seedling plants before the development 
of true leaves are of low, sometimes very low stature, 
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the extreme amount of movement from side to side 
of their circummitating stems was small; that of 
the hypocotyl of Githago segetum was about *2 of an 
inch, and tlaat of Cucurhita ovifera about *28. A 
very young shoot of Lathyrus nmolia moved about 
•14, that of an American oak *2, that of the common 
nut only *04, and a rather tall shoot of the Asparagus 
•11 of an inch. The extreme amount of movement 
of the sheath-like cotyledon of Phodaris Canariemis 
was ’3 of an inch ; but it did not move very quickly, 
the tip crossing on one occasion five divisions of the 
micrometer, that is, iiioh, in 22 m. 5 s. A 

seedling Nolana jprostrata travelled the same distance 
in 10 m. 88 s. Seedling cabbages circumutated much 
more quickly, for the tip of a cotyledon crossed 
^•^Q-th of an inch on the micrometer in 3 m. 20 s. ; and 
this rapid movement, accompanied by incessant oscil- 
lations, was a wonderful spectacle when beheld under 
tlie microscope. 

The absence of light, for at least a day, does not 
interfere in the least with the circumnutation of the 
hypocotyls, epicotyls, or young shoots of the various 
dicotyledonous seedlings observed by us ; nor with that 
of the young shoots of some monocotyledons. The 
circumnutation was indeed much plainer in darkness 
than in light, for if the light was at all lateral the 
stem bent towards it in a more or less zigzag course. 

Finally, the hypocotyls of many seedlings are drawn 
during the winter into the ground, or even beneath it 
so that they disappear. This remarkable process, 
which apparently serves for their protection, has 
been fully described by De Vries.^ He shows that 


* ‘Bot. Zeitimg,* 1879, p, 649. burg/ Jabrg.xvi. p. 16, as quoted 
See also Winkler in *Vernandl. by fiaberlandt, * Sohutzeinriohun- 
des Bot Yereius der P. Branden- gen der KeimpjQianze/ 1877, p. 52. 
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it is effected by the contraction of the parenchyma- 
cells of the root. But the hypocotyl itself in some 
cases contracts greatly, and although at first smooth 
becomes covered with zigzag ridges, as we observed 
with Githago segetum. How much of the drawing 
down and burying of the hypocotyl of Opuntia hasilaris 
was due to the contraction of this part and how much 
to that of the radicle, we did not observe. 

Cireumnutaticm of Cotyhdom.— With, all the dico- 
tyledonous seedlings described in the last chapter, the 
cotyledons were in constant movement, chiefly in a ver- 
tical plane, and commonly once up and once down in 
the course of the 24 hours. But there were many excep- 
tions to such simplicity of movement ; thus the cotyle- 
dons of Jpomcea cserulea moved 13 times either upwards 
or downwards in the course of 16 h. 18 m. Those of 
Omlis roBea moved in the same manner 7 times in the 
course of 24 h. ; and those of Cassia tora described 5 
irregular ellipses in 9 h. The cotyledons of some 
individuals of Mimosa pidica and of Lotus Jacobsens 
moved only once up and down in 24 h., whilst those of 
others performed within the same period an additional 
small oscillation. Thus with difierent species, and 
with dijfferent individuals of the same species, there 
were many gradations from a single diurnal move- 
ment to oscillations as complex as those of the 
Ipomoea and Cassia. The opposite cotyledons on the 
same seedling move to a certain extent independently 
of one another. This was conspicuous with those of 
Oxalis sensitiva, in which one cotyledon might be 
seen during the daytime rising up until it stood 
vertically, whilst the opposite one was sinking down. 

Although the movements of cotyledons were gene- 
rally in nearly the same vertical plane, yet their 
upward and downward courses never exactly coin- 
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oided; so that ellipses, more or less narrow, were 
described, and the cotyledons may safely be said to 
haye circiiinnutated. Nor could this fact be accounted 
for by the mere increase in length of the cotyledons 
through growth, for this by itself w'ould not induce 
any lateral moyement. That there was lateral move- 
ment in some instances, as with the cotyledons of the 
cabbage, was evident; for these, besides moving up 
and down, changed their course from right to left 12 
times in 14 h. 15 m. With Solanum lycoj^ersiGum the 
cotyledons, after falling in the forenoon, zigzagged 
from side to side between 12 and 4 P.M., and then 
commenced rising. The cotyledons of Liipimis lutem 
are so thick (about *08 of an inch) and fleshy,* that 
they seemed little likely to move, and were there- 
fore observed with especial interest; they certainly 
moved largely up and down, and as the line traced was 
zigzag there was some lateral movement. The nine 
cotyledons of a seedling Pinm pinaster plainly circum- 
nutated ; and the figures described approached more 
nearly to irregular circles than to irregular ovals or 
ellipses. The sheath-like cotyledons of the Gra- 
mineee circumnutate, that is, move to all sides, as 
plainly as do the hypocotyls or epicotyls of any dico- 
tyledonous plants. Lastly, the very young fronds of 
a Fern and of a Selagiiiella circumnutated. 

In a large majority of the cases which were care- 
fully observed, the cotyledons sink a little downwards 
in the forenoon, and rise a little in the afternoon or 
evening. They thus stand rather more liighly imdined 
during the night than during the mid-day, at which 

* The cotyledons, though bright #c., 1877, p. 95), on the gradations 
green, resemble to a certain ex- in the liOguminosss betweex): snb- 
tent hypogean ones; see the in- aerial and subterranean cotyle- 
teresting discusbion by Haber- dons, 
laiidt (‘Die Schutzeinrichtungen,' 
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time they are expanded almost horiaiontally. The 
circumnutating movement is thus at least partially 
periodic, no doubt in connection, as we shall hereafter 
see, with the daily alternations of light and darkness. 
The cotyledons of several plants move up so much at 
night as to stand nearly or quite vertically ; and in 
this latter case they come into close contact with one 
another. On the other hand, the cotyledons of a 
few plants sink almost or quite vertically down at 
night; and in this latter case they clasp the upper 
part of the hypocotyl. In the same genus Oxalis the 
cotyledons of certain species stand vertically up, and 
those of other species vertically down, at night. In 
all such cases the cotyledons may be said to sleep, 
for they act in the same manner as do the leaves of 
many sleeping plants. This is a movement for a 
special purpose, and will therefore be considered in a 
future chapter devoted to this subject. 

In order to gain some rude notion of the proportional 
number of cases in which the cotyledons of dico- 
tyledonous plants (hypogean ones being of course 
excluded) changed their position in a conspicuous 
manner at night, one or more species in several 
genera were cursorily observed, besides those described 
in the last chapter. Altogether 153 genera, included 
in as many families as could be procured, were thus 
observed by us. The cotyledons were looked at in 
the middle of the day and again at night ; and those 
were noted as sleeping whiclx stood either vertically 
or at an angle of at least 60^ above or beneath the 
horizon. Of such genera there were 26 ; and in 21 of 
them the cotyledons of some of the species rose, and 
in only 6 sank at night; and some of these latter 
cases are rather doubtful from causes to be explained 
in the chapter on the sleep of cotyledons. When 
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cotyledons wMch at noon were nearly horizontal, stood 
at night at more than 20*^ and less than 60"^ above the 
horizon, they were recorded as “ plainly raised f and 
of such genera there were 38. We did not meet with 
any distinct instances of cotyledons periodically sink- 
ing only a few degrees at night, although no doubt 
such occur. We have now accounted for 64 genera 
out of the 153, and there remain 89 in which the 
cotyledons did not change their position at night by 
as much as 20^' — that is, in a conspicuous manner 
which could easily be detected by the unaided eye and 
by memory; but it must not be inferred from this 
statement that these cotyledons did not move at all, 
for in several cases a rise of a few degrees was re- 
corded, when they were carefully observed. The 
number 89 might have been a little increased, for the 
cotyledons remained almost horizontal at night in 
some species in a few genera, for instance, Trifo- 
lium and Geranium, which are included amongst the 
sleepers, such genera might therefore have been added 
to the 89, Again, one species of Oxalis generally 
raised its cotyledons at night more than 20® and less 
than 60® above the horizon ; so that this genus might 
have been included under two heads. But as several 
species in the same genus were not often observed, 
such double entries have been avoided. 

In a future chapter it will be shown that the loaves 
of many plants which do not sleep, rise a few degrees in 
the evening and during the early part of the night; 
and it will bo convenient to deftir until then the 
consideration of the periodicity of the movements of 
cotyledons. 

On the Pnlvini or Joints of OotyhdonB . — With several 
of the seedlings described in this and the last chapter, 
the summit of the petiole is developed into a pulvinus, 
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cushion, or joint (as this organ has been variously 
called), like that with which many leaves are provided. 
It consists of a mass of small cells usually of a pale 
colour from the absence of chlorophyll, and with its 
outline more or less convex, as shown in the annexed 
figure. In the case of Oxalis 
sensiiiva two-thirds of the 
petiole, and in that of Mi- 
mosa pudica, apparently the 
whole of the short sub- 
petioles of the leaflets have 
been converted into pulvini. 

With pulvinated leaves (i.e. 
those provided with a pul- 
vinus) their periodical move- 
ments depend, according to 
Pfeffer,* on the cells of the 
pulvinus alternately expand- 
ing more quickly on one side 
than on the other; whereas 
the similar movements of 
leaves not provided with pul- 
vini, depend on their growth 
being alternately more rapid 
on one side than on the 
other.f As long as a leaf 
provided with a pulvinus is 
young and continues to grow, 
its movement depends on both these causes combined ; J 
and if the view now held by many botanists be sound, 
namely, that growth is always preceded by the expan- 
sion of the growing cells, then the difference between 
the movements induced by the aid of pulvini and 



OmUs rosea : longitudinal section 
of a pulvinus on the summit 
of the petiole of a cotyledon, 
drawn with the camera lucida, 
magnified 75 times ; p, p, pe- 
tiole fibro-vascular bundle ; 
b, 5, commencement of blade of 
cotyledon. 


* ‘Die Periodische Bewegun- f Batalin, ‘Flora,’ Oct. 1st, 1873, 
gen der Blattorgane,* 1875, % Pfeffer, ibid. p. 5. 
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without such aid, is reduced to the expansion of the 
cells not being followed by growth in the first case^ 
and being so followed in the second case. 

Dots were made with Indian ink along the midrib 
of both pulviuated cotyledons of a rather oJd se(3dling 
of Oxalis VaUiviana ; their distniiccs were rc’peidodly 
measured with an eye-picce micrometer during days, 
and they did not exhibit the least trace of increase. 
It is therefore almost certain that tJie pulvinus itself 
was not then growing. Nevertheless, during this 
whole time and for ten days afterwards, these coty- 
ledons rose vertically every night. In tlie case of 
some seedlings raised from seeds purcliased under the 
name of Oxalis jlorihunda, the cotyledons continued 
for a long time to move vertically down at night, and 
the movement apparently depended exclusively on 
the pulvini, for their petioles were of ncai’ly the same 
length in young, and in old seedlings wdiicli had pro- 
duced true leaves. With some species of Cassia, on 
the other hand, it was obvious without any measure- 
ment that the pulvinated cotyledons continued to 
increase greatly in length during some weeks ; so that 
here the expansion of the cells of the jiulvini and the 
growth of the petiole were probably combined in 
causing their prolonged periodic movements* It was 
equally evident that the cotyledons of many plants, 
not provided with pulvini, increased raphlly in length ; 
and their periodic movements no doubt were exclu- 
sively duo to growth. 

In accordance with the vi<av that the periodic 
movements of all cotyledons depend primarily on the 
expansion of the cells, whether or not followed by 
growth, we can understand the fact that there is but 
little difference in the kind or form of movement 
in the two sets of cases. This may be seen by com- 
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paring the diagrams given in the last chapter. Thus 
the movements of the cotyledons of Brassica oleraoea 
and of Ipomcea cwrulea, which are not provided with 
pulvini, are as complex as those of Oxalis and Cassia 
which are thus provided. The pulvinated cotyledons 
of some individuals of Mimosa pudiea and Lotus 
Jacdbesus made only a single oscillation, whilst those 
of other individuals moved twice up and down in the 
course of 24 hours; so it was occasionally with the 
cotyledons of Oueurhita ovifera, which are destitute of 
a pulvinus. The movements of pulvinated cotyledons 
are generally larger in extent than those without a 
pulvinus; nevertheless some of the latter moved 
through an angle of 90°. There is, however, one 
important difference in the two sets of cases; the 
nocturnal movements of cotyledons without piilvini, 
for instance, those in the Crueiferae, Cucurbitacese, 
Githago, and Beta, never last even for a week, to any 
conspicuous degree. Pulvinated cotyledons, on the 
other hand, continue to rise at night for a much 
longer period, even for more than a month, as we 
shall now show. But the period no doubt depends 
largely on the temperature to which the seedlings are 
exposed and their consequent rate of development, 

Oxalis Valdiviana.— Some cotyledons which had lately opened 
and were horizontal on March 6th at noon, stood at night ver- 
tically up ; on the 13th the first true leaf was formed, and was 
embraced at night by the cotyledons; on April 9th, after an in- 
terval of 35 days, six leaves were developed, and yet the coty- 
ledons rose almost vertically at night. The cotyledons of 
another seedling, which when first observed had already pro- 
duced a leaf, stood vertically at night and continued to do so fbr 
11 additional days. After 16 days from the first observation 
two leaves were developed, and the cotyledons were still greatly 
raised at night. After 21 days the cotyledons duiing the day 
were deflected beneath the horizon, but at night were raised 45® 

I 2 
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above it. After 24 days from the first observation (begun after 
a true leaf had been developed) the cotyledons ceased to rise at 
night, 

OxaliH (Bhpliytum) semitiva. — The cotyledons of several seed- 
lingSj 45 days after their first expansion, stood nearly vertical at 
night, and closely embraced either one or two true leaves which 
by this time had been formed. These seedlings had been kept 
in a very warm house, and their development had been rapid. 

Oxalis cormculaia.--Th.e cotyledons do not stand vortical at 
night, but generally rise to an angle of about 45® above the 
horizon. They continued thus to act for 23 days after their 
first expansion, by which time two leaves had been formed ; 
even after 29 days they still rose moderately above their hori- 
zontal or downwardly deflected diurnal position. 

Mimosa pudica. — The cotyledons were expanded for the first 
time on Nov. 2nd, and stood vertical at night. On the 15th the 
first leaf was formed, and at night the cotyledous were vertical. 
On the 28th they behaved in the same manner. On Dec. 15th, 
that is after 44 days, the cotyledons were still considerably 
raised at night; but those of another seedling, only one day 
older, were raised very little. 

Mimosa alUda,-^k seedling was observed during only 12 days, 
by which time a leaf had been formed, and the cotyledons were 
then quite vertical at night. 

Trt^olmm suUerranmm..'->A. seedling, 8 days old, had its coty- 
ledons horizontal at 10.30 a,m. and vertical at 9.15 p.m.. After an 
interval of two months, by which time the first and second triie 
leaves had been developed, the cotyledons still performed the 
same movement. They had now increased greatly in size, and 
had become oval; and their petioles were actually ‘8 of an inch 
in length ! 

TrifoUum sMctum.' — After 17 days the cotylodens still resc at 
night, but were not afterwards observed. 

Lotus Jacohwus. — The cotyledons of some seedlings having 
well-developed leaves rose to an angle of about 45® at night; 
and even after 3 or 4 whorls of leaves liad been formed, the co- 
tyledons rose at night considerably above their diurnal hori- 
zontal position. 

Cassia mimosoides, — The cotyledons of this Indian species, 
14 days after their first expansion, and when a leaf had been 
formed, stood during the day horizontal, and at night vertical. 

Cassia sp ? (a large S. Brazilian tree raised from seeds sent us 
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by F. Muller).— Tbe cotyledons, after 16 days from tlieir first 
expansion, bad increased greatly in size mth two leaves jnst 
formed. They stood horizontally during the day and vertically 
at night, but were not afterwards observed. 

Qassia neglecta (likewise a S. Brazilian species). — A seedling, 
34 days after the first expansion of its cotyledons, was between 3 
and 4 inches in height, with 3 well-developed leaves ; and the 
cotyledons, which during the day were nearly horizontal, at night 
stood vertical, closely embracing the young stem. The cotyle- 
dons of another seedling of the same age, 5 inches in height, 
with 4 well-developed leaves, behaved at night in exactly the 
same manner. 

It is known ^ that there is no difference in structure 
between the upper and lower halves of the pulvini of 
leaves, sufficient to account for their upward or down- 
ward movements. In this respect cotyledons offer an 
unusally good opportunity for comparing the structure 
of the two halves ; for the cotyledons of Oxalis Taldi'- 
viana rise vertically at night, whilst those of (?. rosea 
sink vertically ; yet when sections of their pnlvini were 
made, no clear difference could be detected between the 
corresponding halves of this organ in the two species 
which move so differently. With 0. rosea, however, 
there were rather more cells in the lower than in the 
upper half, but this was likewise the case in one speci- 
men of 0. Valdimana, The cotyledons of both species 
(3J mm. in length) were examined in the morning 
whilst extended horizontally, and the upper surface of 
the pulvinus of 0. rosea was then wrinkled transversely, 
showing that it was in a state of compression, and this 
might have been expected as the cotyledons sink at 
night; with 0, Valdiviana it was the lower surface 
which was wrinkled, and its cotyledons rise at night. 

Trifolium is a natural genus, and the leaves of all 


* Pfefcr, * Die Period. Beweguiigen,’ 1875, p. 157. 
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the species seen by us are pulyinated ; so it is with 
the cotyledons of T, suUerramum and stricium, which 
stand yertically at night ; whereas those of H Tempi- 
natum exhibit not a trace of a pulyinns, nor of any 
nocturnal nioyement. This was ascertained by mea- 
suring the distance between the tips of the cotyledons 
of four seedlings at mid-day and at night. In this 
species, howeyer, as in the others, the first-formed leaf, 
which is simple or not trifoliate, rises up and sleeps 
like the terminal leaflet on a mature plant. 

In another natural genus, Oxalis, the cotyledons of 
0. Valdiviana, rosea, florihunda, artieulata, and sefisitim 
are pulyinated, and all moye at night into an upward 
or downward yertical position. In these several species 
the pulvinus is seated close to the blade of the coty- 
ledon, as is the usual rule with most plants. Oxalis cor- 
mculata (yar. Atro-purpurea) diJffers in seyeral respects ; 
the cotyledons rise at night to a very variable amount, 
rarely more than 45°; and in one lot of seedlings 
(purchased under the name of 0, tropmloides, but 
certainly belonging to the above variety) they rose 
only from 5° to 15° above the horizon. The pulvinus 
is developed imperfectly and to an extremely variable 
degree, so that apparently it is tending towards abor- 
tion. No such case has hitherto, we believe, been 
described. It is coloured green from its cells con- 
taining chlorophyll; and it is seated nearly in the 
middle of the petiole, instead of at the upper end as 
in all the other species. The nocturnal movement is 
effected partly by its aid, and partly by tlie growth of 
the upper part of the petiole as in the case of plants 
destitute of a pulvinus. From these several reasons 
and from our having partially traced the develop- 
ment of the pulvinus from an early age, the case 
seems worth describing in some detail. 
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When the cotyledons of 0. corniculaia were dissected ont of a 
seed from which they would soon have naturally emerged, no 
trace of a pulvinus could be detected ; and all the cells forming 
the short petiole, 7 in number in a longitudinal row, were of nearly 
equal size. In seedlings one or two days old, the pulvinus was 
so indistinct that we thought at first that it did not exist; but 
in the middle of the petiole an ill-defined transverse zone of cells 
could be seen, which were much shorter than those both above 
and below, although of the same breadth with them. They 
presented the appearance of having been just formed by the 
transverse division of longer cells ; and there can be little doubt 
that this had occurred, for the cells in the petiole which had 


Fig. 64. 



Oxalis cornicuhta : A and B the almost rudimentary pulvini of the coty- 
ledons of two ivathei’ old seedlings, viewed as transparent objects. 
Magnified 50 times. 

been dissected out of the seed averaged in length 7 divisions 
of the micrometer (each division equalling *003 mm.), and were 
a little longer than those forming a well-developed pulvinus, 
which varied between 4 and 6 of these same divisions. After a 
few additional days the ill-defined zone of cells becomes distinct, 
and although it does not extend across the whole width of the 
petiole, and although the cells are of a green colour from contain- 
ing chlorophyll, yet they certainly constitute a pulvinus, which, 
as we shall presently see, acts as one. These small cells were 
arranged in longitudinal rows, and varied from 4 to 7 in number ; 
and the cells themselves varied in length in different parts of the 
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same pulvinus and in different indmdnals. In the accompany- 
ing figures, A and B (Fig. 64), we have views of the epidermis 
in the middle part of the petioles of two seedlings, in which the 
pnlvinns was for this species well developed. They offer a 
striking contrast with the pnlvinns of 0. rosea (see former 
Fig. 63), or of 0. Valdiviana, With the seedlings, falsely called 
0. iropceoloidesj the cotyledons of which rise very little at night, 
the small cells were still fewer in number and in parts formed 
a single transverse row, and in other parts short longitudinal 
rows of only two or three. Nevertheless they sufficed to attract 
the eye, when the whole petiole was viewed as a transparent 
object beneath the microscope. In these seedlings there could 
hardly be a doubt that the pulvinus was becoming rudimentary 
and tending to disappear; and this accounts for its great 
variability in structure and function. 

In the following Table some measurements of the cells in 
fairly well-developed pulvini of 0. corniculata are given : — 

Seedling 1 day old, with cotyledon 2*3 mm, in length 


Divisions of 
Micrometer.f 

Average length of cells of pulvinus 6 to 7 

Length of longest cell below the pulvinus 13 

Length of longest cell above the pulvinus 20 

Seedling 5 days old, cotyledon 3T mm. in length, with the pnhimts 
quite distinct. 

Average length of cells of pulvinus .. 6 

Length of longest cell below the pulvinus 22 

Length of longest ceil above the pulvinus 40 

Seedling 8 days old, cotyledon 5 mm. in length, with a true leaf 
formed hut not yet expai%ded. 

Average length of cells of pulvinus 0 

Length of longest cell below the pulvinus .. 44 

Length of longest cell above the pulvinus .. ,, 70 

Seedling 13 days old, cotyledon 4*5 mm. in letujth, with a B'tmll 
true leaf fully developed. 

Average length of cells of pulvinus », .. ,, 7 

Length of longest cell below the pulvinus 30 

Length of longest cell above the pulvinus , . . , , , CO 


* Longitudinal sections show pulvinus. 
that the forms of the epidermic f Each division equalled *003 
cells may be taken as a fair repre- mm, 
sentatian of those constituting the 
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We here see that the cells of the pnlvinxis increase but little 
in length with advancing age, in comparison with those of the 
petiole both above and below it ; but they continue to grow in 
width, and keep equal in this respect with the other cells of 
the petiole. The rate of growth, however, varies in all parts 
of the cotyledons, as may be observed in the measurements of 
the 8-days’ old seedling. 

The cotyledons of seedlings only a day old rise at night con- 
siderably, sometimes as much as afterwards; but there was 
much variation in this respect. As the pulvinus is so indistinct 
at first, the movement probably does not then depend on the 
expansion of its cells, but on periodically unequal growth in 
the petiole. By the comparison of seedlings of different known 
ages, it was evident that the chief seat of growth of the petiole 
was in the upper part between the pulvinus and the blade; 
and this agrees with the fact (shown in the measurements above 
given) that the cells grow to a greater length in the upper than 
in the lower part. With a seedling 11 days old, the nocturnal 
rise was found to depend largely on the action of the pulvinus, 
for the petiole at night was curved upwards at this point; and 
during the day, whilst the petiole was horizontal, the lower 
surface of the pulvinus was wrinkled with the upper surface 
tense. Although the cotyledons at an advanced age do not rise 
at night to a higher inclination than whilst young, yet they have 
to pass through a larger angle (in one instance amounting to 
(33®) to gain their nocturnal position, as they are generally 
deflected beneath the horizon during the day. Even with the 
11-days’ old seedling the movement did not depend exclusively 
on the pulvinus, for the blade where joined to the petiole was 
curved upwards, and this must be attributed to unequal growth. 
Therefore the periodic movements of the cotyledons of 0 , cornir 
culata depend on two distinct but conjoint actions, namely, the 
expansion of the cells of the pulvinus and on the growth of 
the upper part of the petiole, including the base of the blade. 

Lotus Jacohoius , — The seedlings of this plant present a case 
parallel to that of Omlis cornicuhta, in some respects, and in 
others unique, as far as we have seen. The cotyledons during 
the first 4 or 5 days of their life do not exhibit any plain noc- 
turnal movement; but afterwards they stand vertically or 
almost vertically up at night. There is, however, some degree of 
variability in this respect, apparently dependent on the season 
and on the degree to which they have been illuminated during 
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the day. With older seedlings, having cotyledons 4 mm. in 
length, ■which rise considerably at night, there is a well -deve- 
loped pnlvinns close to the blade, colourless, and rather nar- 
ro'wer than the rest of the petiole, from which it is abruptly 
separated. It is formed of a mass of small cells of an average 
length of ‘021 mm. ; whereas the cells in the lower part of the 
petiole are about *06 mm., and those in the blade from *034 to 
•04 mm. in length. The epidermic cells in the lower part of the 
petiole project conically, and thus differ in shape from those 
over the pulvinus. 

Turning now to very young seedlings, the cotyledons of which 
do not rise at night and are only from 2 to 2| mm. in length, 
their petioles do not exhibit any defined zone of small cells, 
destitute of chlorophyll and differing in shape exteriorly from 
the lower ones. Nevertheless, the cells at the place where a 
pulvinus will afterwards he developed are smaller (being on an 
average *015 mm. in length) than those in the lower parts of 
the same petiole, which gradually become larger in proceeding 
downwards, the largest being *030 mm. in length. At this early 
age the cells of the blade are about *027 mm. in length. We 
thus see that the pulvinus is formed by the cells in the upper- 
most part of the petiole, continuing for only a short time to 
increase in length, then being arrested in their growth, accom- 
panied by the loss of their chlorophyll grains ; whilst the cells 
in the lower part of the petiole continue for a long time to 
increase in length, those of the epidermis becoming more conical. 
The singular fact of the cotyledons of this plant not sleeping at 
first is therefore due to the pulvinus not being developed at an 
early age. 

We learn from these two cases of Lotus and Osalis, 
that the development of a pulvinus follows from the 
growth of the cells over a small defined space of the 
petiole being almost arrested at an early age. With 
Lotus laoolmm the cells at first increase a little in 
length; in Oxalis corniculata they decrease a little, 
owing to self-division. A mass of such small cells 
forming a pulvinus, might therefore be either acquired 
or lost without auy special difficulty, by di’fferenifc 
species in the same natural genus : and we know that 
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with seedlings of Trifolium, Lotus, and Oxalis some of 
the species have a well-developed pulvinus, and others 
have none, or one in a rudimentary condition. As the 
movements caused by the alternate turgescence of 
the cells in the two halves of a pulvinus, must be 
largely determined by the extensibility and subse- 
quent contraction of their walls, we can perhaps under- 
stand why a large number of small cells will be more 
efficient than a small number of large cells occupying 
the same space. As a pulvinus is formed by the 
arrestment of the growth of its cells, movements de- 
pendent on their action may be long-continued without 
any increase in length of the part thus provided; 
and such long-continued movements seem to be one 
chief end gained by the development of a pulvinus. 
Long-continued movement would be impossible in any 
part, without an inordinate increase in its length, if the 
turgescence of the cells was always followed by growth. 

Disturbance of the Periodic Movements of Cotyledons by 
Light — The hypocotyls and cotyledons of most seed- 
ling plants are, as is well known, extremely heliotropic ; 
but cotyledons, besides being heliotropic, are affected 
paratonically (to use Sachs’ expression) by light ; that 
is, their daily periodic movements are greatly and 
quickly disturbed by changes in its intensity ox by 
its absence. It is not that they cease to circumnutate 
in darkness, for in all the many oases observed by us 
they continued to do so; but the normal order of 
their movements in relation to the alternations of day 
and night is much disturbed br quite annulled. This 
holds good with species the cotyledons of which rise 
or sink so much at night that they may be said to 
sleep, as well as with others which rise only a little. 
But different species are affected in very different 
degrees by changes in the light. 
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For instance, the cotyledons of Beta vulgarity Solanum lyco^er-^ 
simm^ Cerinthe major ^ and Lvpinus luteus, when placed in dark- 
ness, moved down during the afternoon and early night, instead 
of rising as they would have done if they had been exposed to 
the light. All the individuals of the Solannm did not behave 
in the same manner, for the cotyledons of one circumnntated 
about the same spot between 2.30 and 10 p.m. The cotyledons 
of a seedling of Oxalh ayrnieulata, which was feebly illuminated 
from above, moved downwards during the first morning in the 
normal manner, but on the second morning it moved upwards. 
The cotyledons of LoUie Jacolxus were not affected by 4h, of 
complete darkness, but when placed under a double skylight 
and thus feebly illuminated, they quite lost their periodical 
movements on the tliird morning. On the other hand, the 
cotyledons of Gucurlita ovtfera moved in the normal manner 
during a whole day in darkness. 

Seedlings of Gifhago segetum were feebly illuminated from 
above in the morning before their cotyledons had expanded, and 
they remained closed for the next 40 h. Other seedlings w^ere 
placed in the dark after their cotyledons had opened in the 
morning and these did not begin to close until about 4 h. had 
elapsed. The cotyledons of Omlis rosea sank vertically down- 
wards after being left for Ih. 20m. in darkness; but those of 
some other species of Oxalis were not affected by several hours 
of darkness. The cotyledons of several species of Cassia are 
eminently susceptible to changes in the degree of light to which 
they are exposed : thus seedlings of an unnamed S. Brazilian 
species (a large and beautiful tree) were brought out of the hot- 
house and placed on a table in the middle of a room with two 
north-east and one north-west window, so that they were fairly 
well illuminated, though of course less so than in the hot-house, 
the day being moderately bright; and after 36 m, the cotyledons 
which had been horizontal rose up vertically and closed together 
as when asleep ; after thus remaining on the table for 1 h. 13 m. 
they began to open. The cotyledons of young seedlings of another 
Brazilian species and of 0 . negleeta, treated in the same manner, 
behaved similarly, excepting that they did not rise up quite so 
much; they again became horizontal after about an hour. 

Here is a more interesting case : seedlings of Qmsia iora in 
two pots, which had stood for some time on the table in the 
room just described, had their cotyledons horizontal. One pot 
was now exposed for 2 h. to dull sunshine, and the cotyledons 
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remained horizontal ; it was then brought back to the table, and 
after 50 m. the cotyledons had risen 68° aboye the horizon. 
The other pot was placed during the same 2 h. behind a screen 
in the room, where the light was very obscure, and the cotyledons 
rose 63° above the horizon ; the pot was then replaced on the 
table, and after 50 m. the cotyledons had fallen 33°. These two 
pots with seedlings of the same age stood close together, and 
were exposed to exactly the same amount of light, yet the coty- 
ledons in the one pot were rising, whilst those in the other 
pot were at the same time sinking. This fact illustrates in a 
striking manner that their movements are not governed by the 
actual amount, but by a change in the intensity or degree of 
the hght. A similar experiment was tried with two sets of seed- 
lings, both exposed to a dull light, but different in degree, and 
the result was the same. The movements of the cotyledons of this 
Cassia are, however, determined (as in many other oases) largely 
by habit or inheritance, independently of light; for seedlings 
which had been moderately illuminated during the day, were 
kept all night and on the following morning in complete dark- 
ness ; yet the cotyledons were partially open in the morning 
and remained open in the dark for about 6 h. The cotyledons 
in another pot, similarly treated on another occasion, were open 
at 7 A.M. and remained open in the dark for 4 h. 30 m., after 
which time they began to close. Yet these same seedlings, when 
brought in the middle of the day from a moderately bright 
into only a moderately dull light raised, as we have seen, their 
cotyledons high above the horizon. 

Bensitivenm of Gotyhdons to contact , — ^This subject does not 
possess much interest, as it is not known that sensitiveness of this 
kind is of any service to seedling plants. We have observed cases 
in only four genera, though we have vainly observed the coty- 
ledons of many others. The genus Cassia seems to be pre-eminent 
in this respect : thus, the cotyledons of 0, tora, when extended 
horizontally, were both lightly tapped with a very thin twig for 
3 m., and in the course of a few minutes they formed together 
an angle of 90°, so that each had risen 45°. A single cotyledon 
of another seedling was tapped in a like manner for 1 m., and it 
rose 27° in 9 m. ; and after eight additional minutes it had risen 
10° more ; the opposite cotyledon, which was not tapped, hardly 
moved at all. The cotyledons in all these cases became hori- 
zontal again in less than half an hour. The pulvinus is the most 
sensitive part, for on slightly pricking three cotyledons with a 
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pin in this part, they rose np Tertically ; but the blade was found 
also to be sensitive, care having been taken that the pnlvinns 
was not touched. Drops of water placed quietly on these coty- 
ledons produced no effect, but an extremely fine stream of water, 
ejected from a syringe, caused them to naove upwards. When 
a pot of seedlings was rapidly hit with a stick and thus jarred, 
the cotyledons rose slightly. When a minute drop of nitric 
acid was placed on both pulvini of a seedling, the cotyledons 
rose so quickly that they could easily be seen to move, and 
almost immediately afterwards they began to fall; but the 
pulvini had been killed and became brown. 

The cotyledons of an unnamed species of Cassia (a large tree 
from S, Brazil) rose 31° in the course of 26 m. after the pulvini 
and the blades had both been rubbed during 1 m. with a twig ; 
but when the blade alone was similarly rubbed the cotyledons 
rose only 8°. The remarkably long and narrow cotyledons, of a 
third unnamed species from S. Brazil, did not move when their 
blades were rubbed on six occasions with a pointed stick for 
SO s. or for 1 m. ; but when the j)ulvinus was rubbed and slightly 
pricked with a pin, the cotyledons rose in the course of a few 
minutes through an angle of 60°. Several cotyledons of 
C. iieglecta (likewise from S. Brazil) rose in from 5 m. to 15 m. to 
various angles between 16° and 34°, after being rubbed during 
1 m. with a twig. Their sensitiveness is retained to a somewhat 
advanced age, for the cotyledons of a little plant of Q. vegUcta^ 
34 days old and bearing three true leaves, rose when lightly 
pinched between the finger and thrunh. Some seedlings were 
exposed for 30 m. to a wind (temp. 50° E.) sufficiently strong to 
keep the cotyledons vibrating, but this to our surprise did not 
cause any movement. The cotyledons of four seedlings of the 
Indian LL ghuca wure either rubbed with a thin twig for 2 m. or 
were lightly pinched : one rose 34°; a second only 6°; a third 
18°; and a fourth 17°. A cotyledon of 0. fioHda similarly 
treated rose 9° ; one of C, corymhosa rose 7i°, and one of the 
very distinct 0. mimoHoides only 6°. Those of U puhmms did 
not appear to be in the least sensitive ; nor wore tliose of 0. 
mdosa, but these latter are rather thick and fleshy, and do not 
rise at night or go to sleep. 

sefmHva,‘-^Thm plant belongs to a distinct sub-order of 
the Legtiininosse from Cassia. Botli cotyledons of an oldish 
seedling, with the first true leaf partially unfolded, were rubbed 
for 1 m. with a fine twig, and in 5in. each rose 32°; they 
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remained in this position for 15 m., hut when looked at again 
40 m. after the nibbing, each had fallen 14®. Both cotyledons of 
another and younger seedling were lightly rubbed in the same 
manner for 1 m., and after an interval of 32 m. each had risen 
30°. They were hardly at all sensitive to a fine jet of water. 
The cotyledons of S. Pfundii, an African water plant, are thick 
and fleshy ; they are not sensitive and do not go to sleep. 

Mivnosa pudica and albida , — The blades of several cotyledons 
of both these plants were rubbed or slightly scratched with a 
needle during Im. or 2 m. ; but they did not move in the least. 
When, however, the pulvini of six cotyledons of M, pudica were 
thus scratched, two of them were slightly raised. In these two 
cases perhaps the pulvinus was accidentally pricked, for on 
pricking the pulvinus of another cotyledon it rose a little. It 
thus appears that the cotyledons of Mimosa are less sensitive 
than those of the previously mentioned plants.* 

Oxalis sensitiva . — The blades and pulvini of two cotyledons, 
standing horizontally, were rubbed or rather tickled for 30 s. 
with a fine split bristle, and in 10 m. each had risen 48°; 
when looked at again in 35 m. after being rubbed they had 
risen 4° more ; after 30 additional minutes they were again hori- 
zontal. On hitting a pot rapidly with a stick for 1 m., the coty- 
ledons of two seedlings were considerably raised in the course 
of 11 m. A pot was carried a little distance on a tray and thus 
jolted; and the cotyledons of four seedlings were all raised in 
10 m. ; after 17 m. one had risen 56°, a second 45°, a third almost 
90°, and a fourth 90°, After an additional interval of 40 m. three 
of them had re-expanded to a considerable extent. These obser- 
vations were made before we were aware at what an extraordi- 
narily rapid rate the cotyledons circumnutate, and are therefore 
liable to error. Nevertheless it is extremely improbable that the 
cotyledons in the eight cases given, should all have been rising 
at the time when they were irritated. The cotyledons of Oxalu 
Valdivkma and rosea were rubbed and did not exhibit any 
sensitiveness. 

Finally, there seems to exist some relation between 


* Tho sole notice which we p. 865), ‘Ucs cotyledons dn M. 

have met with on the sensitive- pudka tendent ii se raproeber par 

ness of cotyledons, relates to Mi- leurs faces superioures lorscju’on 
inosa ; for An*?. P, Be Candolle les irrite. ’ 
says (‘ Phys. Veg.,’ 1832, tom. ii. 
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the habit of cotyledons rising yertically at night or 
going to sleep, and their sensitiveness, especially that 
of their pnlvini, to a touch ; for all the above-named 
plants sleep at night. On the other hand, there ate 
many plants the cotyledons of which sleep, and are 
not in the least sensitive. As the cotyledons of 
several species of Cassia are easily affected both by 
slightly diminished light and by contact, we thought 
that these two kinds of sensitiveness might be con- 
nected ; but this is not necessarily the case, for the 
cotyledons of Oxalis sensitiva did not rise when kept 
on one occasion for 1 J h., and on a second occasion 
for nearly 4 h., in a dark closet. Some other coty- 
ledons, as those of Qithago segetiim, are much affected 
by a feeble light, but do not move when scratched by 
a needle. That with the same plant there is some 
relation between the sensitiveness of its cotyledons 
and leaves seems highly probable, for the above de- 
scribed Smithia and Oxalis have been called sensitiva, 
owing to their leaves being sensitive ; and though the 
leaves of the several species of Cassia are not sensitive 
to a touch, yet if a branch be shaken or syringed 
with water, they partially assume their nocturnal de- 
pendent position. But the relation between the sen- 
sitiveness to contact of the cotyledons and of the 
leaves of the same plant is not very close, as may be 
inferred from the cotyledons of Mimosa ^mdim being 
only slightly sensitive, whilst the leaves are well 
known to be so in the highest degree. Again, the 
leaves of Neptunia oleracea are very sensitive to a 
touch, whilst the cotyledons do not appear to be so in 
any degree. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

Sensitiveness op the Apex op the Badicle to Contact and to 
OTHER Irritants. 

Manner in which radicles bend when they encounter an obstacle in 
the soil — Vicia hiba, tips of radicles highly sensitive to contact 
and other irritants — ^Effects of too high a temperature — Power of 
discriminating between objects attached on opposite sides — Tips of 
secondary radicles sensitive— Pisum, tips of radicles sensitive — 
Effects of such sensitiveness in overcoming geotxopism— Secondary 
radicles — Phascolus, tips of radicles hardly sensitive to contact, 
but highly sensitive to caustic and to the removal of a slice — Tro- 
psoolum — Gossypium— Cueurbita — Baphanus — ^^sculus, tip not 
sensitive to slight contact, highly sensitive to caustic— Quercus, 
tip highly sensitive to contact — Power of discrimination — Zea, 
tip highly sensitive, secondary radicles — Sensitiveness of radicles 
to moist ah — Summary of chapter. 

In order to see ]iow the radicles of seedlings would 
pass over stones, roots, and other obstacles, which they 
must incessantly encounter in the soil, germinating 
beans {Vicia f ala) were so placed that the tips of the 
radicles came into contact, almost rectangularly or 
at a high angle, with underlying plates of glass. In 
other cases the beans were turned about whilst their 
radicles were growing, so that they descended nearly 
vertically on their own smooth, almost flat, broad upper 
surfaces. The delicate root-cap, when it first touched 
any directly opposing surface, was a little flattened 
* transversely ; the flattening soon became oblique, and 
in a few hours quite disappeared, the apex now point- 
ing at right angles, or at nearly right angles, to its 
former course. The radicle then seemed to glide in 
its new direction over the surface which had opposed 
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it, pressing on it with very little force. How far such 
abrupt changes in its former course are aided by the 
circumnutation of the tip must be left doubtful. Thin 
slips of wood were cemented on more or less steeply 
inclined glass-plates, at right angles to the radicles 
which were gliding down them. Straight lines had 
been painted along the growing terminal part of some 
of these radicles, before they met the opposing slip 
of wood ; and the lines became sensibly curved in 2 h. 
after the apex had come into contact with the slips. 
In one case of a radicle, which was growing rather 
slowly, the root-cap, after encountering a rough slip 
of wood at right angles, was at first slightly flat- 
tened transversely: after an interval of 2 h. 30 m, 
the flattening became oblique ; and after an addi- 
tional 3 hours the flattening had wholly disappeared, 
and the apex now pointed at right angles to its former 
course. It then continued to grow in its new direc- 
tion alongside the slip of wood, until it came to the 
end of it, round which it bent rectangularly. Soon 
afterwards when coming to the edge of the plate of 
glass, it was again bent at a large angle, and de- 
scended perpendicularly into the damp sand. 

When, as in the above cases, radicles encountered 
an obstacle at right angles to their course, the terminal 
growing part became curved for a length of between 
•3 and *4 of an inch (8~10 mm.), measured from the 
apex. This was well shown by the black lines which 
had been previously painted on tliem, Tho first and 
most obvious explanation of the curvature is, that it 
results merely from the mechanical resistance to the 
growth of the radicle in its original direction. Never- 
theless, this explanation did not seem to us satisfactory. 
The radicles did not present the appearance of having 
been subjected to a sujQQcient pressure to account for 
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their curvature ; and Sachs has shown ^ that the 
growing part is more rigid than the part immediately 
above which has ceased to grow, so that the latter 
might have been expected to yield and become curved 
as soon as the apex encountered an unyielding object ; 
whereas it was the stiff growing part which became 
curved. Moreover, an object which yields with the 
greatest ease will deflect a radicle : thus, as we have 
seen, when the apex of the radicle of the bean 
encountered the polished surface of extremely thin 
tin-foil laid on soft sand, no impression was left on it, 
yet the radicle became deflected at right angles. A 
second explanation occurred to us, namely, that even 
the gentlest pressure might check the growth of the 
apex, and in this case growth could continue only on 
one side, and thus the radicle would assume a rectan- 
gular form ; but this view leaves wholly unexplained 
the curvature of the upper part, extending for a length 
of 8-10 mm. 

We were therefore led to suspect that the apex 
was sensitive to contact, and that an effect was trans- 
mitted from it to the upper part of the radicle, which 
was thus excited to bend away from the touching object. 
As a little loop of fine thread hung on a tendril or 
on the petiole of a leaf-climbing plant, causes it to 
bend, we thought that any small hard object affixed 
to the tip of a radicle, freely suspended and growing 
in damp air, might cause it to bend, if it were sensitive, 
and yet would not offer any mechanical resistance to 
its growth. Full details will be given of the experi- 
ments which were tried, as the result proved remark- 
able. The fact of the apex of a radicle being sensitive 
to contact has never been observed, though, as we shall 


* ‘ Arbeiten Bot. Inst. 'Wiirzbnrg,’ Heft iii. 1873, p. 398. 
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hereafter see, Sachs discovered that the radicle a little 
above the apex is sensitive, and bends like a tendril 
towards the touching object. But when one side of the 
apex is jiressed by any object, the growing part bends 
away from the object; and this seems a beautiful 
adaptation for avoiding obstacles in the soil, and, as 
we shall see, for following the lines of least resistance. 
Many organs, when touched, bend in one fixed direc- 
tion, such as the stamens of Berberis, the lobes of 
Dionsea, &c. ; and many organs, such as tendrils, whe- 
ther modified leaves or flower-peduncles, and some few • 
stems, bend towards a touching object ; but no case, 
we believe, is known of an organ bending away from 
a touching object. 

Sensitiveness of the Apex of the Radicle of Vida faha. 
—Common beans, after being soaked in water for 24 h., 
were pinned with the hiluin downwards (in the manner 
followed by Sachs), inside the cork lids of glass-vessels, 
which were half filled with water; the sides and the 
cork were well moistened, and light was excluded. 
As soon as the beans had protruded radicles, some to a 
length of less than a tenth of an inch, and others to 
a length of several tenths, little squares or oblongs of 
card were affixed to the short sloping sides of their 
conical tips. The squares therefore adhered obliquely 
wdth reference to the longitudinal axis of the radicle ; 
and this is a very necessary precaution, for if the bits 
of card accidentally became displaced, or wore <Irawn 
by the viscid matter employed, so as to adhere parallel 
to the side of the radicle, although only a little way 
above the conical ajiex, the radicle did not bond in 
the peculiar manner which we arc hero considering. 
Squares of about the of an inch (i.e, about 1;^ mm.), 
or oblong bits of nearly the same size, were found to 
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be tbe most convenient and effective. We employed 
at first ordinary thin card, such as visiting cards, or 
bits of very thin glass, and various other objects ; but 
afterwards sand-paper was chiefly employed, for it was 
almost as stiff as thin card, and the roughened surface 
favoured its adhesion. At first we generally used very 
thick gum-water; and this of course, under the cir- 
cumstances, never dried in the least ; on the contrary, 
it sometimes seemed to absorb vapour, so that the bits 
of card became separated by a layer of fluid from the 
tip. When there was no such absorption and the card 
i;vas not displaced, it acted well and caused the radicle 
to bend to the opposite side. I should state that 
thick gum-water by itself induces no action. In most 
cases the bits of card were touched with an extremely 
small quantity of a solution of shellac in spirits of 
wine, which had been left to evaporate until it was 
thick ; it then set hard in a few seconds, and fixed the 
bits of card well. When small drops of the shellac 
w^ere placed on the tips without any card, they set into 
hard little beads, and these acted like any other hard 
object, causing the radicles to bend to the opposite 
side. Even extremely minute beads of the shellac 
occasionally acted in a slight degree, as will hereafter 
be described. But that it was the cards which chiefly 
acted in our many trials, was proved by coating one 
side of the tip with a little bit of goldbeaters' skin 
(which by itself hardly acts), and then fixing a bit of 
card to the skin with shellac which never came into 
contact with the radicle : nevertheless the radicle bent 
away from the attached card in the ordinary manner. 

Some preliminary trials were made, presently to 
be described, by which the proper temperature was 
determined, and then the following experiments were 
made. It should be premised that the beans were 
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always fixed to the cork-lids, for the conyenience of 
manipulation, with the edge from which the radicle 
and plumule protrudes, outwards; and it must be 
remembered that owing to what we have called Sachs’ 
curvature, the radicles, instead of growing perpendi- 
cularly downwards, often bend somewhat, even as much 

Fig. 65. 

A. B. C. 

II !i li 





Vicia faba: A, radicle beginning to bend from the attached little square 
of card ; B, bent at a rectangle ; C, bent into a circle or loop, with the 
tip beginning to bend downwards through the action of geotropisin. 

as about 45'’ inwards, or under the suspended bean. 
Therefore when a square of card was fixed to the apex 
in front, the bowing induced by it coincided with Sachs’ 
curvature, and could be distinguished from it only by 
being more strongly pronounced or by occurring more 
quickly. To avoid this source of doubt, the squares 
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were fixed either behind, causing a curvature in direct 
opposition to that of Sachs’, or more commonly to the 
right or left sides. For the sake of brevity, we will 
speak of the bits of card, &c., as fixed in front, or 
behind, or laterally. As the chief curvature of the 
radicle is at a little distance from the apex, and as 
the extreme terminal and basal portions are nearly 
straight, it is possible to estimate in a rough manner 
the amount of curvature by an angle ; and when it is 
said that the radicle became deflected at any angle 
from the perpendicular, this implies that the apex was 
turned upwards by so many degrees from the down- 
ward direction which it would naturally have followed, 
and to the side opposite to that to which the card was 
affixed. That the reader may have a clear idea of the 
kind of movement excited by the bits of attached 
card, we append here accurate sketches of three ger- 
minating beans thus treated, and selected out of 
several specimens to show the gradations in the 
degrees of curvature. We will now give in detail a 
series of experiments, and afterwards a summary of 
the results. 

In tke first 12 trials, little squares or oblongs of sanded card, 
1*8 mm. in length, and 1*5 or only 0*9 mm. in breadth (i.e. *071 
of an inch in length and *059 or *035 of an inch in breadth) were 
fixed with shellac to the tips of the radicles. In the subsequent 
trials the little squares were only occasionally measured, but 
were of about the same size. 

(1.) A young radicle, 4 mm. in length, had a card fixed be- 
hind: after 9 h. deflected in the plane in which the bean is 
flattened, 50° from the perpendicular and from the card, and in 
opposition to Sachs’ curvature : no change next morning, 23 h. 
from the time of attachment. 

(2.) Badicle 5*5 mm. in length, card fixed behind: after 9h. 
deflected in the plane of the bean 20° from the perpendicular 
and from the card, and in opposition to Sachs’ curvature : after 
23 h. no change. 
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(3.) Eadiole 11 mm. in length, card fixed behind: after 9 h, 
deflected in the plane of the bean 40° from the perpendicular 
and from the card, and in opposition to Sachs' curvature. The 
tip of the radicle more curved than the upper part, but in the 
same plane. After 23 h. the extreme tip was slightly bent to- 
wards the card; the general curvature of the radicle remaining 
the same. 

(4.) Eadicle 9 mm. long, card fixed behind and a little 
laterally: after 9h. deflected in the plane of the bean only 
about 7° or 8° from the perpendicular and from the card, in 
opposition to Sachs' curvature. There was in addition a slight 
lateral curvature directed partly from the card. After 23 h. no 
change. 

(5.) Eadicle 8 mm. long, card affixed almost laterally : after 
9h. deflected 30° from the perpendicular, in the plane of tlie 
bean and in opposition to Sachs’ curvature ; also deflected in a 
plane at right angles to the above one, 20° from the perpen- 
dicular : after 23 h. no change, 

(6.) Eadicle 9 mm. long, card affixed in front : after 9 h, de- 
flected in the plane of the bean about 40° from the vertical, 
away from the card and in the direction of Sachs’ curvature. 
Here therefore we have no evidence of the card being the 
cause of the deflection, except that a radicle never moves 
spontaneously, as far as we have seen, as much as 40° in the 
course of 9 h. After 23 h. no change. 

(7.) Eadicle 7 mm. long, card affixed to the back : after 9 h. 
the terminal part of the radicle deflected in the plane of the 
hean 20° from the vertical, away fl:om the card and in opposition 
to Sachs’ curvature. After 22 h. 80 m. this part of the radicle 
had become straight. 

(8.) Eadicle 12 mm. long, card affixed almost laterally : after 
9h. deflected laterally in a plane at right angles to that of the 
bean between 40° and 50° from tbe vertical and from the card. 
In the plane of the bean itself the deflection amounted to 8° or 
9° from the vertical and from the card, in opi)osition to Sachs’ 
curvature. After 22 h. 30 m. the extreme tip had become 
slightly curved towards the card. 

(9.) Card fixed laterally : after 11 h. 30 m. no effect, the 
radicle being still almost vertical. 

(10.) Card fixed almost laterally : after 11 h. 30 m. deflected 
90° from the vertical and from the card, in a plane inter- 
mediate between that of the bean itself and one at right 
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angles to it. Radicle consequently partially deflected from 
Sachs' curvature, 

(11.) Tip of radicle protected with goldbeaters’ skin, with a 
square of card of the usual dimensions affixed with shellac : 
after 11 h. greatly deflected in the plane of the bean, in the 
direction of Sachs’ curvature, but to a much greater degree and 
in less time than ever occurs spontaneously. 

(12.) Tip of radicle protected as in last case : after 11 h. no 
effect, but after 24 h. 40 m. radicle clearly deflected from the 
card. This slow action was probably due to a portion of the 
goldbeaters’ skin having curled round and lightly touched the 
opposite side of the tip and thus irritated it. 

(13.) A radicle of considerable length had a small square of 
card tod with shellac to its apex laterally : after only 7 h. 15 m. 
a length of '4 of an inch from the apex, measured along the 
middle, was considerably curved from the side bearing the card. 

(14.) Case like the last in all respects, except that a length of 
only '25 of an inch of the radicle was thus deflected. 

(16.) A small square of card fixed with shellac to the apex of 
a young radicle ; after 9 h. 15 m. deflected through 90° from the 
perpendicular and from the card. After 24 h. deflection much 
decreased, and after an additional day, reduced to 23° from the 
perpendicular. 

(16.) Square of card fixed with shellac behind the apex of a 
radicle, which from its position having been changed during 
growth had become very crooked; but the terminal portion 
was straight, and this became deflected to about 45° from 
the perpendicular and from the card, in opposition to Sachs’ 
curvature. 

(17.) Square of card affixed with shellac : after 8 h. radicle 
curved at right angles from the perpendicular and from the 
card. After 15 additional hours curvature much decreased. 

(18.) Square of card affixed with shellac: after 8h. no effect; 
after 23 h. 3 m. from time of affixing, radicle much curved from 
the square. 

(19.) Square of card affixed with shellac : after 24 h. no effect, 
but the radicle had not grown well and seemed sickly. 

(20.) Square of card affixed with shellac : after 24 h, no effect. 

(21, 22.) Squares of card affixed with shellac: after 24 h. 
radicles of both curved at about 45° from the perpendicular and 
from the cards. 

(23.) Square of card fixed with shellac to young radicle : after 
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9h. very slightly curved from the card; after 24 h. tip curved 
towards card. Eefixed new square laterally, after 9 h. distinctly 
curved from the card, and after 24 h. curved at right angles from 
the perpendicular and from the card. 

(24.) A rather large oblong piece of card fixed with sliellac to 
apex : after 24 h. no effect, but the card was found not to be 
touching the apex. A small square was now refixed with 
shellac ; after 16 h. slight deflection from the perpendicular 
and from the card. After an additional day the radicle became 
almost straight. 

(25.) Square of card fixed laterally to apex of yoimg radicle; 
after 9 h. deflection from the perpendicular considerable ; after 
24 h. deflection reduced. Befixed a fresh square with shellac: 
after 24 h. deflection about 40° from the perpendicular and from 
the card. 

(26.) A very small square of card fixed with shellac to apex of 
young radicle : after 9 h. the deflection from the perpendicular 
and from the card amounted to nearly a right angle; after 24 h. 
deflection much reduced; after an additional 24 h. radicle almost 
straight. 

(27.) Square of card fixed with shellac to apex of young 
radicle : after 9 h. deflection from the card and from the perpen- 
dicular a right angle; next morning quite straight. Befixed 
a square laterally with shellac; after 9 h. a little deflection, 
which after 24 h. increased to nearly 20° from the perpendicular 
and from the card. 

(28.) Square of card fixed with shellac; after 9 h, some 
deflection; next morning the card dropped off; refixed it with 
shellac ; it again became loose and was refixed; and now on the 
third trial the radicle was deflected after 14 h. at right angles 
from the card. 

(29.) A small square of card was first fixed with thick gum- 
water to the apex. It produced a slight effect but soon fell 
off. A similar square was now affixed laterally witli shellac : 
after 9 h. the radicle was deflected nearly 45° from the perpen*' 
dicular and from the card. After 36 additional hours angle of 
deflection reduced to about 30°. 

(30.) A very small piece, less than ^th of an inch square, of 
thin tin-foil fixed with shellac to the apex of a young radicle ; 
after 24 h, no effect. Timfoil removed, and a small square of 
sanded card fixed with shellac ; after 9 h. deflection at nearly 
right angles from the perpendicular and from the card. Kext 
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morning deflection reduced to about 40° from the perpen- 
dicular. 

(31.) A splinter of thin glass gummed to apez, after 9 h. no 
effect, but it was then found not to be touching the apex of the 
radicle. Next morning a square of card was fixed with shellac 
to it, and after 9h. radicle greatly deflected from the card. 
After two additional days the deflection had decreased and was 
only 35° from the perpendicular. 

(32.) Small square of sanded card, attached with thick gum- 
water laterally to the apex of a long straight radicle : after 9 h. 
greatly deflected from the perpendicular and from the card. 
Curvature extended for a length of *22 of an inch from the 
apex. After 3 additional hours terminal portion deflected at 
right angles from the perpendicular. Next morning the curved 
portion was *36 in length. 

(33.) Square of card gummed to apex : after 15 h. deflected at 
nearly 90° from the perpendicular and from the card. 

(34.) Small oblong of sanded card gummed to apex; after 
15 h. deflected 90° from the perpendicular and from the card : 
in the course of the three following days the terminal portion 
became much contorted and ultimately coiled into a helix. 

(35.) Square of card gummed to apex: after 9 h. deflected from 
card: after 24 h. from time of attachment greatly deflected 
obliquely and partly in opposition to Sachs’ curvature. 

(36.) Small piece of card, rather less than ^th of an inch 
square, gummed to apex : in 9 h. considerably deflected from 
card and in opposition to Sachs’ curvature ; after 24 h. greatly 
deflected in the same direction. After an additional day the 
extreme tip was curved towards the card. 

(37.) Square of card, gummed to apex in front, caused after 
8 h. 30 m. hardly any effect; refixed fresh square laterally, after 
15 h. deflected almost 90° from the perpendicular and from the 
card. After 2 additional days deflection much reduced. 

(38.) Square of card gummed to apex : after 9 h. much deflec- 
tion, which after 24 h. from time of fixing increased to nearly 
90°. After an additional day terminal portion was curled into 
a loop, and on the following day into a helix. 

(39.) Small oblong piece of card gummed to apex, nearly in 
front, but a little to one side; in 9 h. slightly deflected in the 
direction of Sachs’ curvature, but rather obliquely, and to 
side opposite to card. Next day more curved in the same 
direction, and after 2 additional days coiled into a ring. 
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(40.) Square of card gumined to apex; after 9 h. slightly 
curyed from card ; next morning radicle straight, and apex had 
grown beyond the card. Eefiixed another square laterally with 
shellac ; in 9 h. deflected laterally, but also in the direction of 
Sachs’ cnrvatnre. After 2 additional days’ curyatnre consider- 
ably increased in the same direction. 

(41.) Little square of tin-foil fixed with gum to one side of 
apex of a young and short radicle : after 15 h. no effect, but 
tin-foil had become displaced. A little square of card was now 
gummed to one side of apex, which after 8 h. 40 m. was slightly 
deflected; in 24 h. from the time of attachment deflected at 90° 
from the perpendicular and from the card; after 9 additional 
hours became hooked, with the apex pointing to the zenith. In 
3 days from the time of attachment the terminal portion of the 
radicle formed a ring or circle. 

(42.) A little square of thick letter-paper gummed to the 
apex of a radicle, which after 9 h. was deflected from it. In 
24 h. from time when the paper was affixed the deflection much 
increased, and after 2 additional days it amounted to 50® from 
the perpendicular and from the paper, 

(43.) A narrow chip of a quill was fixed with shellac to tho 
apex of a radicle. After 9 h. no effect; after 24 h. moderate 
deflection, hut now the quill had ceased to touch the apex, 
Bemoved quill and gummed a little square of card to apex, 
which after 8 h. caused slight deflection. On the fourth day 
from the first attachment of any object, the extreme tip was 
curved towards the card. 

(44.) A rather long and narrow splinter of extremely thin 
glass, fixed with shellac to apex, it caused in 9 li. slight 
deflection, which disappeared in 24 h. ; the splinter was then 
found not touching the apex. It was twice refixed, with nearly 
similar results, that is, it caused slight deflection, which soon 
disappeared. On the fourth day from the time of first attach- 
ment the tip was bent towards the splinter. 

From these experiments it is clear that the apex of 
the radicle of the bean is sensitive to contact, and 
that it causes the upper part to bend away from the 
touching object. But before giving a summary of the 
results, it will be convenient briefly to give a few other 
observations. Bits of very thin glass and little squares 
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of common card were affixed with thick gum-water to 
the tips of the radicles of seven beans, as a pre- 
liminary trial. Six of these were plainly acted on, 
and in two cases the radicles became coiled up into 
complete loops. One radicle was curved into a semi- 
circle in so short a period as 6 h. 10 m. The 
seventh radicle which was not affected was apparently 
sickly, as it became brown on the following day ; so 
that it formed no real exception. Some of these trials 
were made in the early spring during cold weather in 
a sitting-room, and others in a greenhouse, but the 
temperature was not recorded. These six striking 
cases almost convinced us that the apex was sensitive, 
but of course we determined to make many more trials. 
As we had noticed that the radicles grew much more 
quickly when subjected to considerable heat, and as 
we imagined that heat would increase their sensitive- 
ness, vessels with germinating beans suspended -in 
damp air were placed on a chimney-piece, where they 
were subjected during the greater part of the day to a 
temperature of between 69® and 72® E. ; some, how- 
ever, were placed in the hot-house where the tempera- 
ture was rather higher. Above two dozen beans were 
thus tried; and when a square of glass or card did 
not act, it was removed, and a fresh one affixed, this 
being often done thrice to the same radicle. There- 
fore between five and six dozen trials were altogether 
made. But there was moderately distinct deflection 
from the perpendicular and from the attached object 
in only one radicle out of this large number of cases. 
In five other cases there was very slight and doubtful 
deflection. We were astonished at this result, and 
concluded that we had made some inexplicable mis- 
take in the first six experiments. But before finally 
relinquishing the subject, we resolved to make one 
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other trial, for it occurred to us that sensitiyeness is 
easily affected by external conditions, and that radicles 
growing naturally in the earth in the early spring 
would not be subjected to a temperature nearly so 
high as 70° P. We therefore allowed the radicles 
of 12 beans to grow at a temperature of between 
55° and 60° P. The result was that in every one of 
these cases (included in the above-described experi- 
ments) the radicle was deflected in the course of a few 
hours from the attached object. All the above re- 
corded successful trials, and some others presently to 
be given, were made in a sitting-room at the tempera- 
tures just specified. It therefore appears that a tem- 
perature of about, or rather above, 70° P. destroys 
the sensitiveness of the radicles, either directly, or 
indirectly through abnormally accelerated growth ; 
and this curious fact probably explains why Sachs, 
who expressly states that his beans were kept at a 
high temperature, failed to detect the sensitiveness of 
the apex of the radicle. 

But other causes interfere with this sensibility. 
Eighteen radicles were tried with little squares of 
sanded card, some affixed with shellac and some with 
gum-water, during the few last days of 1878, and few 
first days of the next year. They were kept in a room 
at the proper temperature during the day, but were 
probably too cold at night, as there was a hard frost at 
the time. The radicles looked healthy but grew very 
slowly. The result was that only 6 out of the 18 
were deflected from the attached cards, and this only 
to a slight degree and at a very slow rate. These 
radicles therefore presented a striking contrast with 
the 44 above described. On March 6th and 7th, when 
the temperature of the room varied between 53° and 
59° P., eleven germinating beans were tried in the 
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game manner, and now every one of the radicles 
became curved away from the cards, though one was 
only slightly deflected. Some horticulturists believe 
that certain kinds of seeds will not germinate pro- 
perly in the middle of the winter, although kept at a 
right temperature. If there really is any proper period 
for the germination of. the bean, the feeble degree of 
sensibility of the above radicles may have resulted 
from the trial having been made in the middle of the 
winter, and not simply from the nights being too cold. 
Lastly, the radicles of four beans, which from some 
innate cause germinated later than all the others of 
the same lot, and which grew slowly though appearing 
healthy, were similarly tried, and even after 24 h. they 
were hardly at all deflected from the attached cards. 
We may therefore infer that any cause which renders 
the growth of the radicles either slower or more rapid 
than the normal rate, lessens or annuls the sensibility 
of their tips to contact. It deserves particular atten- 
tion that when the attached objects failed to act, there 
was no bending of any kind, excepting Sachs’ curva- 
ture. The force of our evidence would have been 
greatly weakened if occasionally, though rarely, the 
radicles had become curved in any direction inde- 
pendently of the attached objects. In the foregoing 
numbered paragraphs, however, it may be observed 
that the extreme tip sometimes becomes, after a con- 
siderable interval of time, abruptly curved towards the 
bit of card ; but this is a totally distinct phenomenon, 
as will presently be explained. 

Summary of the Besults of the foregoing Edcperiments 
on the Radicles of Vieiafaha, — Altogether little squares 
(about ^^Qth of an inch), generally of sanded paper 
as stiff as thin card (between *15 and *20 mm. in 
thickness), sometimes of ordinary card, or little frag- 
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ments of very thin glass, &c., were affixed at different 
times to one side of the conical tips of 55 radicles. 
The 11 last-mentioned cases, bnt not the preliminary 
ones, are here included. The squares, &c., were most 
commonly affixed with shellac, but in 19 cases with 
thick gum-water. When the latter was used, the 
squares were sometimes found, as previously stated, 
to be separated from the apex by a layer of thick 
fluid, so that there was no contact, and conse- 
quently no bending of the radicle; and such few 
cases were not recorded. But in every instance in 
which shellac was employed, unless the square fell 
off very soon, the result was recorded. In several 
instances when the squares became displaced, so as 
to stand parallel to the radicle, or were separated by 
fluid from the apex, or soon fell off, fresh squares 
were attached, and these cases (described under the 
numbered paragraphs) are here included. Out of 
55 radicles experimented on under the proper tempe- 
rature, 52 became bent, generally to a considerable 
extent from the perpendicular, and away from the 
side to which the object was attached. Of the three 
failures, one can be accouinted for, as the radicle 
became sickly on the following day; and a second 
was observed only during 11 h. 30 m. As in several 
cases the terminal growing part of the radicle coiitinned 
for some time to bend from the attached object, it 
formed itself into a hook, with the apex pointing to 
the zenith, or even into a ring, and occasionally into a 
spire or helix. It is remarkable that these latter cases 
occurred more frequently when objects were attached 
with thick gum-water, which never became dry, than 
when shellac was employed. The curvature was often 
well-marked in from 7 h. to 11 h. ; and in one instance 
a semicircle was formed in 6 h. 10 m. from the time 
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of attachment. But in order to see the phenomenon 
as well displayed as in the above described cases, it is 
indispensable that the bits of card, &c., should be 
made to adhere closely to one side of the conical 
apex; that healthy radicles should be selected and 
kept at not too high or too low a temperature, and 
apparently that the trials should not be made in the 
middle of the winter. 

In ten instances, radicles which had curved away 
from a square of card or other object attached to their 
tips, straightened themselves to a certain extent, or 
even completely, in the course of from one to two days 
from the time of attachment. This was more espe- 
cially apt to occur when the curvature was slight. 
But in one instance (No. 27) a radicle which in 9 h. 
had been deflected about 90° from the perpendicular, 
became quite straight in 24 h. from the period of 
attachment. With No. 26, the radicle was almost 
straight in 48 h. We at first attributed the straighten- 
ing process to the radicles becoming accustomed to a 
slight stimulus, in the same manner as a tendril or 
sensitive petiole becomes accustomed to a very light 
loop of thread, and unbends itself though the loop 
remains still suspended; but Sachs states* that radicles 
of the bean placed horizontally in damp air after 
curving downwards through geotropism, straighten 
themselves a little by growth along their lower or 
concave sides. Why this should occur is not clear; 
but perhaps it likewise occurred in the above ten 
cases. There is another occasional movement which 
must not be passed over : the tip of the radicle, for a 
length of from 2 to 3 mm., was found in six instances, 
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after an interval of about 24 or more hours, bent 
towards the bit of still attached card, — that is, in a 
direction exactly opposite to the previously induced 
curvature of the whole growing 2 >art for a length of 
from 7 to 8 mm. This occurred chiefly when the first 
curvature wns small, and when an object had been 
affixed more than once to the apex of the same radicle. 
The attachment of a bit of card by shellac to one 
side of the tender apex may sometimes mechanically 
prevent its growth ; or the application of thick gum- 
water more than once to the same side may injure it ; 
and then checked growth on this side with continued 
growth on the ojjposite and unaffected side would 
account for the reversed curvature of the apex. 

Various trials were made for ascertaining, as far 
as we could, the nature and degree of irritation to 
which the apex must be subjected, in order that the 
terminal growing part should bend away, as if to 
avoid the cause of irritation. We have seen in the 
numbered experiments, that a little square of rather 
thick letter-paper gummed to the apex induced, 
though slowly, considerable deflection. Judging from 
several cases in which various objects had been affixed 
with gum, and had soon become sej^arated from the 
apex by a layer of fluid, as well as from some trials 
in which drops of thick gum-water alone had been 
applied, this fluid never causes bending. We have 
also seen in the numbered experiments that narrow 
splinters of quill and of very thin glass, affixed with 
shellac, caused only a slight degree of deflection, and 
this may perhaps have been duo to the shellac 
itself. Little squares of goldbeaters' skin, which is 
excessively thin, were damped, and thus made to 
adhere to one side of the tips of two radicles ; one of 
these, after 24 h,, produced no effect; nor did the 
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otKer in 8 li., within which time squares of card usually 
act ; but after 24 h. there was slight deflection. 

All OYal bead, or rather cake, of dried shellac, 
1 • 01 mm, in length and 0*63 in breadth, caused a 
radicle to become deflected at nearly right angles in 
the course of only 6 h. ; but after 23 h. it had nearly 
straightened itself. A very small quantity of dissolved 
shellac was spread over a bit of card, and the tips of 
9 radicles were touched laterally with it ; only two of 
them became slightly deflected to the side opposite 
to that bearing the speck of dried shellac, and they 
afterwards straightened themselves. These specks 
were removed, and both together weighed less than 
•j^y^th of a grain; so that a weight of rather less 
than ^^th of a grain (0*32 mgs.) suflSced to excite 
movement in two out of the nine radicles. Here 
then we have apparently reached nearly the minimum 
weight which will act. 

A moderately thick bristle (which on measurement 
was found rather flattened, being 0*33 mm. in one 
diameter, and 0 * 20 mm. in the other) was cut into 
lengths of about ^\yth of an inch. These after being 
touched with thick gum-water, were placed on the tips 
of eleven radicles. Three of them were affected ; one 
being deflected in 8 h. 15 m. to an angle of about 90° 
from the perpendicular ; a second to the same amount 
when looked at after 9 h. ; but after 24 h. from the 
time of first attachment the deflection had decreased 
to only 19°; the third was only slightly deflected 
after 9 h., and the bit of bristle was then found not 
touching the apex; it was replaced, and after 15 
additional hours the deflection amounted to 26° from 
the perpendicular. The remaining eight radicles 
were not at all acted on by the bits of bristle, so that 
we here appear to have nearly reached the minimum 

h 2 
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of size of an object which will act on the radicle of 
the bean. But it is remarkable that when the bits of 
bristle did act, that they should have acted so quickly 
and efficiently. 

As the apex of a radicle in penetrating the ground 
must be pressed on all sides, w^e wished to learn 
whether it could distinguish between harder or more 
resisting, and softer substances. A square of the sanded 
paper, almost as stiff as card, and a square of extremely 
thin paper (too thin for writing on), of exactly the 
same size (about ^^th of an inch), were fixed with 
shellac on opposite sides of the apices of 12 suspended 
radicles. The sanded card was between 0-15 and 
0*20 mm. (or between 0*0059 and 0*0079 of an inch), 
and the thin paper only 0*045 mm. (or 0*00176 of an 
inch) in thickness. In 8 out of the 12 cases there 
could be no doubt that the radicle was deflected from 
the side to which the carddike paper was attached, and 
towards the opposite side, bearing the very thin paper. 
This occurred in some instances in 9 h., hut in others 
not until 24 h. had elapsed. Moreover, some of the 
four failures cau hardly he considered as really failures : 
thus, in one of them, in which the radicle remained 
quite straight, the square of thin paper wns found, 
when both \vere removed from the apex, to have been 
so thickly coated with shellac that it was almost as 
stiff as the card : in the second case, the radicle was 
bent upwards into a semicircle, but the deflection 
was not directly from the side hearing the card, and 
tliis was explained by the two squares having become 
cemented laterally together, forming a sort of stiff 
gable, from which the radicle was deflected: in the 
third case, the square of card had l^een fixed by 
mistake in front, and though there was deflection 
from it, this might have been due to Sachs’ curvature : 
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in the fourth case alone no reason could he assigned 
why the radicle had not been at all deflected. These 
experiments suffice to prove that the apex of the 
radicle possesses the exti’aordinary power of discri- 
minating between thin card and very thin paper, and 
is deflected from the side pressed by the more re- 
sisting or harder substance. 

Some trials were next made by irritating the tips 
without any object being left in contact with them. 
Nine radicles, suspended over water, had their tips 
rubbed, each six times with a needle, with sufficient 
force to shake the whole bean ; the temperature was 
favourable, viz. about 63° F. In 7 out of these cases 
no effect whatever was produced ; in the eighth case 
the radicle became slightly deflected from, and in the 
ninth case slightly deflected towards, the rubbed side ; 
but these two latter opposed curvatures were probably 
accidental, as radicles do not always grow perfectly 
straight downwards. The tips of two other radicles 
were rubbed in the same manner for 15 seconds with 
a little round twig, two others for 30 seconds, and two 
others for 1 minute, but without any effect being pro- 
duced. We may therefore conclude from these 15 
trials that the radicles are not sensitive to temporary 
contact, but are acted on only by prolonged, though 
very slight, pressure. 

We then tried the effects of cutting off a very thin 
slice parallel to one of the sloping sides of the apex, 
as we thought that the wound would cause prolonged 
irritation, which might induce bending towards the 
opposite side, as in the case of an attached object. 
Two preliminary trials were made : firstly, slices were 
cut from the radicles of 6 beans suspended in damp 
air, with a pair of scissors, which, though sharp, 
probably caused considerable crushing, and no curva- 
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tuxe followed. Secondly, thin slices were cut with a 
razor obliquely off the tips of three radicles similarly 
suspended; and after 44 h. two were found plainly 
bent from the sliced surface ; and the third, the whole 
apex of which had been cut off obliquely by accident, 
was curled upwards over the bean, but it was not 
clearly ascertained whether the curvature had been at 
first directed from the cut surface. These results led 
us to pursue the experiment, and 18 radicles, w^hich 
had grown vertically downwards in damp air, had one 
side of their conical tips sliced off with a razor. The 
tips were allowed just to enter the water in the jars, 
and they were exposed to a temperature 14®~16° 0. 
(57°-61° F.). The observations wore made at dif- 
ferent times. Three were examined 12 h. after being 
sliced, and were all slightly curved from the cut 
surface; and the curvature increased considerably after 
an additional 12 h. Eight were examined after 19 h. ; 
four after 22 h. 30 m. ; and three after 25 h. The 
final result was that out of the 18 radicles thus tried, 
13 were plainly bent from the cut surfece after the 
above intervals of time; and one other became so 
after an additional interval of 13 h. 30 m. So that 
only 4 out of the 18 radicles were not acted on. To 
these 18 cases the 3 previously mentioned ones should 
be added. It may, therefore, be concluded that a thin 
slice removed by a razor from one side of the conical 
apex of the radicle causes irritation, like that from an 
attached object, and induces curvature from the injured 
surface. 

Lastly, dry caustic (nitrate of silver) was employed 
to irritate one side of the apex. If one side of the 
apex or of the whole terminal growing part of a 
radicle, is by any means killed or badly injured, the 
other side continues to grow ; and this causes the part 
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to bend over towards the injured side.^ But in the 
following experiments we endeavoured, generally with 
success, to irritate the tips on one side, without badly 
injuring them. This was effected by first drying the 
tip as far as possible with blotting-paper, though it still 
remained somewhat damp, and then touching it once 
with quite dry caustic. Seventeen radicles were thus 
treated, and were suspended in moist air over water at 
a temperature of F. They were examined after 
an interval of 21 h. or 24 h. The tips of two were 
found blackened equally all round, so that they could 
tell nothing and were rejected, 15 being left. Of 
these, 10 were curved from the side which had been 
touched, where there was a minute brown or blackish 
mark. Five of these radicles, three of which were 
already slightly deflected, were allowed to enter the 
water in the jar, and were re-examined after an addi- 
tional interval of 27 h. (i.e. in 48 h. after the appli- 
cation of the caustic), and now four of them had 
become hooked, being bent from the discoloured side 
with their points directed to the zenith ; the fifth 
remained unaffected and straight. Thus 11 radicles 
out of the 16 w'ere acted on. But the curvature of 
the four just described was so plain, that they alone 
would have sufficed to show that the radicles of the 
bean bend away from that side of the apex which has 
been slightly irritated by caustic. 

The power of an Irritant on the apex of the Badiele 


* CiOBielski found this to be the 
case (‘ XJntersuchuiigen iiber die 
AbwarfcskrummuTig der Wurzel,’ 
1871, p. 28) after burning with 
heated platinum one side of a 
radicle. So did we when we 
painted longitudinally half of the 
whole length of 7 radicles, sus- 


E ended over water, with a thick 
tyer of grease, which is very 
injurious or even fatal to grow- 
ing parts; for after 48 hours 
five of these radicles were curved 
towards the greased side, two 
remaining straight. 
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of the Bern, compared with that of Qeotropism . — We 
know that when a little square of card or other 
object is fixed to one side of the tip of a vertically 
dependent radicle, the growing part bends from it 
often into a semicircle, in opposition to geotropism, 
which force is conquered by the effect of the irri- 
tation from the attached object. Eadicles were there- 
fore extended horizontally in damp air, kept at 
the proper low temperature for full sensitiveness, 
and squares of card were affixed with shellac on the 
lower sides of their tips, so that if the squares 
acted, the terminal growing part would curve upwards. 
Firstly, eight beans were so placed that their short, 
young, horizontally extended radicles would be simul- 
taneously acted on both by geotropism and by Sachs’ 
curvature, if the latter came into play ; and they all 
eight became bowed downwards to the centre of the 
earth in 20 h,, excepting one which was only slightly 
acted on. Two of them were a little bowed downwards 
in only 5 h. ! Therefore the cards, affixed to the lower 
sides of their tips, seemed to produce no effect ; and 
geotropism easily conquered the effects of the irritation 
thus caused. Secondly, 5 oldish radicles, IJ inch in 
length, and therefore less sensitive than the above- 
mentioned young ones, were similarly placed and 
similarly treated. From what has been seen on many 
other occasions, it may be safely inferred that if they 
had been suspended vertically they would have bent 
away from the cards ; and if they had been extended 
horizontally, without cards attached to them, they 
would have quickly bent vertically downwards through 
geotropism; but the result was that two of these 
radicles were still horizontal after 23 h.; two were 
curved only slightly, and the fifth as much as 40° 
beneath the horizon. Thirdly, 5 beans were fastened 
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with their flat surfaces parallel to the cork-lid, so that 
Sachs’ curvature would not tend to make the hori- 
2 ;ontally extended radicles turn either upwards or 
downwards, and little squares of card were affixed as 
before, to the lower sides of their tips. The result 
was that all five radicles were bent down, or towards 
the centre of the earth, after only 8 h. 20 m. At 
the same time and within the same jars, 3 radicles of 
the same age, with squares affixed to one side, were 
suspended vertically ; and after 8 h. 20 m. they were 
considerably deflected from the cards, and therefore 
curved upwards in opposition to geotropism. In these 
latter cases the irritation from the squares had over- 
powered geotropism ; whilst in the former cases, in 
which the radicles were extended horizontally, geo- 
tropism had overpowered the irritation. Thus within 
the same jars, some of the radicles were curving 
upwards and others downwards at the same time— 
these opposite movements depending on whether the 
radicles, when the squares were first attached to them, 
projected vertically down, or were extended horizon- 
tally. This difference in their behaviour seems at first 
inexplicable, but can, we believe, be simply explained 
by the difference between the initial power of the two 
forces under the above circumstances, combined with 
the well-known principle of the after-effects of a sti- 
mulus. When a young and sensitive radicle is extended 
horizontally, with a square attached to the lower side 
of the tip, geotropism acts on it at right angles, and, 
as we have seen, is then evidently more efficient than 
the irritation from the square ; and the power of geo- 
tropism will be strengthened at each successive period 
by its previous action — that is, by its after-effects. 
On the other hand, when a square is affixed to a 
vertically dependent radicle, and the apex begins to 
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curve upwards, this movement will be opposed by geo- 
tropism acting only at a very oblique augle, and the 
irritation from the card will be strengthened by its 
previous action. We may therefore conclude that the 
initial power of an irritant on the apex of the radicle 
of the bean, is less than that of geotropism when 
acting at right angles, but greater than that of geo- 
tropism when acting obliquely on it. 

Sensitiveness of the tips of the Secondary Badicles of the 
Bean to contact — All the previous observations relate 
to the main or primary radicle. Some beans suspended 
to cork-lids, with their radicles dipping into water, had 
developed secondary or lateral radicles, which were 
afterwards kept in very damp air, at the proper low 
temperature for full sensitiveness. They projected, 
as usual, almost horizontally, with only a slight 
downward curvature, and retained this position 
during several days. Sachs has shown^ that these 
secondary roots are acted on in a peculiar manner by 
geotropism, so that if displaced they reassume their 
former sub-horizontal position, and do not bend verti- 
cally downwards like the primary radicle. Minute 
squares of the stiff sanded paper were affixed by 
means of shellac (but in some instances with thick 
gum-water) to the tips of 39 secondary radicles of 
different ages, generally the upj)ermost ones. Most 
of the squares were fixed to the lower sides of the apex, 
so that if they acted the radicle would bend upwards ; 
but some were fixed laterally, and a few on the upper 
side. Owing to the extreme tenuity of these radicles, 
it was very difficult to attach the square to the 
actual apex. Whether owing to tliis or some other 
circumstance, only nine of the sqxiai’os induced any 


* < Arbeiten Bot. Inst., Wurzburg,' Heft iv. 1874, p, 605-617. 
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curvature. The curvature amounted in some cases to 
about 45° above the horizon, in others to 90°, and then 
the tip pointed to the zenith. In one instance a 
distinct upward curvature was observed in 8 h. 15 m., 
but usually not until 24 h. had elapsed. Although 
only 9 out of 39 radicles were affected, yet the curva- 
ture was so distinct in several of them, that there could 
be no doubt that the tip is sensitive to slight contact, 
and that the growing part bends away from the touch- 
ing object. It is possible that some secondary radicles 
are more sensitive than others ; for Sachs has proved * 
the interesting fact that each individual secondary 
radicle possesses its own peculiar constitution. 

Sensitiveness to contact of the Primary Badicle^ a little 
above the a^ex, in the Bean (Vida f aha) and Pea (Pisum 
sativum), — The sensitiveness of the apex of the radicle 
in the previously described cases, and the consequent 
curvature of the upper part from the touching object 
or other source of irritation, is the more remarkable, 
because Sachs t has shown that pressure at the distance 
of a few millimeters above the apex causes the radicle 
to bend, like a tendril, towards the touching object. 
By fixing pins so that they pressed against the radicles 
of beans suspended vertically in damp air, we saw this 
kind of curvature ; but rubWg the part with a twig 
or needle for a few minutes produced no effect, Haber- 
landt remarks, J that these radicles in breaking through 
the seed-coats often rub and press against the ruptured 
edges, and consequently bend round them. As little 
squares of the card-like paper affixed with shellac to 
the tips were highly ef&cient in causing the radicles 
to bend away from them, similar pieces (of about -^i^th 

* * Arbeiien Bot. Instii, Wiiiz- % ‘DieSchutzeinrichtungen der 
burg,* Heft. iv. 1874, p. 620. Keimpflanze/ 1877, p. 25. 

t Ibid. Heft iii. 1873, p. 437, 
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inch, square, or rather less) were attached in the same 
manner to one side of the radicle at a distance of 3 or 
4 mm. above the apex. In our first trial on 15 radicles 
no effect was produced. In a second trial on the same 
number, three became abruptly curved (but only one 
strongly) towards the card within 24 h. Prom these 
cases we may infer that the pressure from a bit of card 
affixed with shellac to one side above the apex, is hardly 
a sufficient irritant ; but that it occasionally causes the 
radicle to bend like a tendril towards this side. 

We next tried the effect of rubbing several radicles 
at a distance of 4 mm. from the apex for a few seconds 
with lunar caustic (nitrate of silver) ; and although the 
radicles had been wiped dry and the stick of caustic 
was dry, yet the part rubbed was much injured and a 
slight permanent depression was left. In such cases 
the opposite side continues to grow, and the radicle 
necessarily becomes bent towards the injured side. 
But when a point 4 mm. from the apex was momen- 
tarily touched with dry caustic, it was only faintly 
discoloured, and no permanent injury was‘caused. This 
was shown by several radicles thus treated straighten- 
ing themselves after one or two days ; yet at first they 
became curved towards the touched side, as if they had 
been there subjected to slight continued pressure. 
These cases deserve notice, because when one side of 
the apex was just touched with caustic, the radicle, as 
we have seen, curved itself in an opposite direction, that 
is, away from the touched side. 

The radicle of the common pea at a point a little 
above the apex is rather more sensitive to continued 
pressure than that of the bean, and bends towards tlia 
pressed side."^ We experimented on a variety (Jorh- 


* Saclis, ‘ Arbeiten Bot, Institut., Wurzburg,’ Heft iii. p. 438, 
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shire Hero) which has a much wrinkled tough skin, 
too large for the included cotyledons ; so that out of 
30 peas which had been soaked for 24 h. and allowed 
to germinate on damp sand, the radicles of three were 
unable to escape, and were crumpled up in a strange 
manner within the skin; four other radicles were 
abruptly bent round the edges of the ruptured skin 
against which they had pressed. Such abnormalities 
would probably never, or very rarely, occur with forms 
developed in a state of nature and subjected to natural 
selection. One of the four radicles just mentioned in 
doubling backwards came into contact with ‘the pin 
by which the pea was fixed to the cork-lid ; and now it 
bent at right angles round the pin, in a direction quite 
different from that of the first curvature due to contact 
with the ruptured skin ; and it thus afforded a good 
illustration of the tendril-like sensitiveness of the 
radicle a little above the apex. 

Little squares of the card-like paper were next 
affixed to radicles of the pea at 4 mm. above the apex, 
in the same manner as with the bean. Twenty-eight 
radicles suspended vertically over water were thus 
treated on different occasions, and 13 of them became 
curved towards the cards. The greatest degree of 
curvature amounted to 62° from the perpendicular; 
but so large an angle was only once formed. On one 
occasion a slight curvature was perceptible after 5 h. 
45 m., and it was generally well-marked after 14 h. 
There can therefore be no doubt that with the pea, 
irritation from a bit of card attached to one side of the 
radicle above the apex suffices to induce curvature. 

Squares of card were attached to one side of the tips 
of 11 radicles within the same jars in which the above 
trials were made, and five of them became plainly, 
and one slightly, curved away from this side. Other 
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analogous cases will be immediately described. The 
fact is here mentioned because it was a striking spec- 
tacle, showing the difference in the sensitiveness of 
the radicle in different parts, to behold in the same 
jar one set of radicles curved away from the squares on 
their tips, and another set curved towards the squares 
attached a little higher up. Moreover, the kind of 
curvature in the two cases is different. The squares 
attached above the apex cause the radicle to bend^ 
abruptly, the part above and beneath remaining nearly 
straight ; so that here there is little or no transmitted 
effect. On the other hand, the squares attached to 
the apex affect the radicle for a length of from about 
4 to even 8 mm., inducing in most cases a sym- 
metrical curvature; so that here some influence is 
transmitted from the apex for this distance along the 
radicle. 

Pisum sativum (var. Yorkshire Hero) : Sensitiveness of 
the apex of the Eaclicle , — Little squares of the same card- 
like paper were affixed (April 24th) with shellac to 
one side of the apex of 10 vertically suspended radicles : 
the temperature of the water in the bottom of the jars 
was 60°-61® F, Most of these radicles were acted on 
in 8 h. 30 m. ; and eight of them became in the course 
of 24 h. conspicuously, and the remaining two slightly, 
deflected from the perpendicular and from tlie side 
bearing the attached squares. Thus all were acted on ; 
but it will suffice to describe two conspicuous cases. 
In one the terminal portion of the radicle was bent at 
right angles (A, Pig. 66) after 24 h. ; and in the other 
(B) it had by this timo become hooked, with the apex 
pointing to the zenith. The two bits of card here used 
were *07 inch in length and *04 inch in breadth. Two 
other radicles, which after 8 h. 30 m. wore moderately 
deflected, became straight again after 24 h. Another 
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trial was made in the same manner with 15 radicles; 
but from circumstances, not worth explaining, they 
■were only once and briefly examined after the short 


Fig ee. 



A. B. 


Ptswm sativum : deflection produced within 24 hours in the growth of 
vertically dependent radicles, hy little squares of card affixed with 
shellac to one side of apex ; A, bent at light angles ; B, hooked. 

interval of 5 h. 30 m. ; and we merely record in our 
notes “ almost all bent slightly from the perpendicular, 
and away from the squares ; the deflection amounting 
in one or two instances to nearly a rectangle.” These 
two sets of cases, especially the first one, prove that 
the apex of the radicle is sensitive to slight contact 
and that the upper part bends from the touching 
object, Nevertheless, on June 1st and 4th, 8 other 
radicles were tried in the same manner at a tempera- 
ture of 58^-60° F., and after 24 h. only 1 was decidedly 
bent from the card, 4 slightly, 2 doubtfully, and 1 not 
in the least. The amount of curvature was unaccount- 
ably small ; but all the radicles which were at all bent, 
were bent away from the cards. 

We now tried the effects of widely different tempera- 
tures on the sensitiveness of these radicles with squares 
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of card attached to their tips* Firstly, 13 peas, most 
of them having very short and young radicles, were 
placed in an ice-box, in which the temperature rose 
during three days from 44® to 47® F. They grew slowly, 
but 10 out of the 13 became in the course of the three 
days very slightly curved from the squares ; the other 
3 were not affected ; so that this temperature was too 
low for any high degree of sensitiveness or for much 
movement. Jars with 13 other radicles were next 
placed on a chimney-piece, where they were subjected 
to a temperature of between 68® and 72® F., and 
after 24 h., 4 were conspicuously curved from the 
cards, 2 slightly, and 7 not at all ; so that this tem- 
perature was rather too high. Lastly, 12 radicles 
were subjected to a temperature varying between 
72® and 85® F., and none of them were in the least 
affected by the squares. The above several trials, 
especially the first recorded one, indicate that the 
most favourable temperature for the sensitiveness of 
the radicle of the pea is about 60° P. 

The tips of 6 vertically dependent radicles were 
touched once with dry caustic, in the manner described 
under Vida fala. After 24 h. four of them were bent 
from the side bearing a minute black mark ; and the 
curvature increased in one case after 38 h., and in 
another case after 48 h., until the terminal part pro- 
jected almost horizontally. The two remaining ra- 
dicles were not affected. 

With radicles of the bean, when extended hornonialhj 
in damp air, geotropism always conquered the effects 
of the irritation caused by squares of card attached to 
the lower sides of their tips. A similar experiment 
was tried on 13 radicles of the pea ; the squares being 
attached with shellac, and the temperature between 
58®-60° F. The result was somewhat different ; for 
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these radicles are either less strongly acted on by 
geotropism, or, what is more probable, are more sen- 
sitive to contact. After a time geotropism always 
prevailed, but its action was often delayed; and in 
three instances there was a most curious struggle 
between geotropism and the irritation caused by the 
cards. Four of the 13 radicles were a little curved 
downwards within 6 or 8 h., always reckoning from 
the time when the squares were first attached, and 
after 23 h. three of them pointed vertically down- 
wards, and the fourth at an angle of 45° beneath the 
horizon. These four radicles therefore did not seem 

Fig. 67. 




JPisum sativum : a radicle extended horizontally in damp air with a little 
square of card affixed to the lower side of its tip, causing it to bend 
upwards in opposition to geotropism. The deflection of the radicle 
after 21 hours is .<diown at A, and of the same radicle after 45 hours at 
B, now forming a loop. 

to have been at all affected by the attached squares. 
Four others were not acted on by geotropism within 
the first 6 or 8 h., but after 23 h, were much bowed 
down. Two others remained almost horizontal for 
23 h., but afterwards were acted on. So that in these 
latter six cases the action of geotropism was much 
delayed. The eleventh radicle was slightly curved 
down after 8 h., but when looked at again after 23 h. 
the terminal portion was curved upwards; if it had 

M 
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been longer observed, the tip no doubt would have 
been found again curved dow'n, and it would have 
formed a loop as in the following case. The twelfth 
radicle after 6 h. was slightly curved downwards ; but 
'when looked at again after 21 h., this curvature had 
disappeared and the apex pointed upwards ; after 30 h. 
the radicle formed a hook, as shown at A (Fig. G7) ; 
which hook after 45 h. was converted into a loop (B). 
The thirteenth radicle after 6 h. was slightly curved 
downwards, but within 21 h. had curved considerably 
up, and then down again at an angle of 45° beneath 
the horizon, afterwards becoming perpendicular. In 
these three last cases geotroj)ism and the irritation 
caused by the attached squares alternately prevailed 
in a highly remarkable manner; geotropism being 
ultimately victorious. 

Similar experiments were not always quite so suc- 
cessful as in the above cases. Thus 6 radicles, horizon- 
tally extended with attached squares, were tried on 
June 8th at a proper temperature, and after 7 h. 30 m. 
none were in the least curved upwards and none were 
distinctly geotropic ; whereas of 6 radicles without any 
attached squares, which served as standards of com- 
parison or controls, 3 became slightly and 3 almost 
rectangularly geotropic within the 7h. 30 m.; but 
after 23 h, the two lots were equally geotropic. On 
July 10th another trial was made with 6 horizontally 
extended radicles, with squares attached in the same 
manner beneath their tips ; and after 7 h. 30 m., 4 were 
slightly geotropie, 1 remained horizontal, and 1 was 
curved upwards in opposition to gravity or geotropism. 
This latter radicle after 48 h. formed a loop, like that 
at B (Fig. 67). 

An analogous trial was now made, but instead of 
attaching squares of card to the lower sides of the 
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tips, these were touched with dry caustic. The details 
of the experiment will be given in the chapter on 
Geotropism, and it will sufiSce here to say that 10 
peas, with radicles extended horizontally and not cau- 
terised, were laid on and under damp friable peat ; 
these, which served as standards or controls, as well as 
10 others which had been touched on the uppr side 
with the caustic, all became strongly geotropic in 24 h. 
Nine radicles, similarly placed, had their tips touched 
on the lower side with the caustic ; and after 24 h., 

3 were slightly geotropic, 2 remained horizontal, and 

4 were bowed upwards in opposition to gravity and to 
geotropism. This upward curvature was distinctly 
visible in 8 h. 45 m. after the lower sides of the tips 
had been cauterised. 

Little squares of card were affixed with shellac on 
two occasions to the tips of 22 young and short 
secondary radicles, which had been emitted from the 
primary radicle whilst growing in water, but were now 
suspended in damp air. Besides the difficulty of 
attaching the squares to such finely pointed objects 
as were these radicles, the temperature was too high, 
— varying on the first occasion from 72° to 77° F., and 
on the second being almost steadily 78° F. ; and this 
probably lessened the sensitiveness of the tips. The 
result was that after an interval of 8 h. 30 m., 6 of the 
22 radicles were bowed upwards (one of them greatly) 
in opposition to gravity, and 2 laterally ; the remain- 
ing 14 were not affected. Considering the unfavour- 
able circumstances, and bearing in mind the case of 
the bean, the evidence appears sufficient to show that 
the tips of the secondary radicles of the pea are 
sensitive to slight contact. 

Phaseolus multifiorus : Sensitiveness of the afe^ of the 
Radicle. — Fifty-nine radicles were tried with squares 

M 2 
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of varioxis sizes of the same card-like paper, also with 
bits of thin glass and rough cinders, affixed with shellac 
to one side of the apex. Rather large drops of the 
dissolved shellac were also placed on them and allowed 
to set into hard beads. The specimens were subjected 
to various temperatures between 60° and 72° F., more 
commonly at about the latter. But out of this con- 
siderable number of trials only 5 radicles were plainly 
bent, and 8 others slightly or even doubtfully, from 
the attached objects ; the remaining 46 not being at 
all affected. It is therefore clear that the tips of the 
radicles of this Phaseolus are much less sensitive to 
contact than are those of the bean or pea. We 
thought that they might be sensitive to harder 
pressure, but after several trials we could not devise 
any method for pressing harder on one side of tlie 
apex than on the other, without at the same time 
offering mechanical resistance to its growth. We 
therefore tried other irritants. 

The tips of 13 radicles, dried with blotting-paper, 
were thrice touched or just rubbed on one side 
with dry nitrate of silver. They were rubbed thrice, 
because we supposed from the foregoing trials, that 
the tips were not highly sensitive. After 24 h. the 
tips were found greatly blackened ; 6 were blackened 
equally all round, so that no curvature to any one 
side could bo expected; 6 were much blackened oii 
one side for a length of about y\,th of an inch, and 
this length became curved at right angles towards tlic 
blackened surface, the curvature afterwards iiKireasing 
in several instances until little hooks were formed. 
It was manifest that the blackened sitle was so much 
injured that it could not grow, whilst the opposite 
side continued to grow. One alone out of these 13 
radicles became curved from the blackened side, the 
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curvature extending for some little distance above 
the apex. 

After the experience thus gained, the tips of six 
almost dry radicles were once touched with the dry 
caustic on one side ; and after an interval of 10 m. 
were allowed to enter water, which was kept at a 
temperature of F. The result was that after 

an interval of 8 h. a minute blackish speck could 
just be distinguished on one side of the apex of five 
of these radicles, all of which became curved towards 
the opposite side — in two cases at about an angle 
of 45° — in two other cases at nearly a rectangle — and 
in the fifth case at above a rectangle, so that the apex 
was a little hooked ; in this latter case the black mark 
was rather larger than in the others. After 24 h. 
from the application of the caustic, the cmvature of 
three of these radicles (including the hooked one) had 
diminished ; in the fourth it remained the same, and 
in the fifth it had increased, the tip being now hooked. 
It has been said that after 8 h. black specks could 
be seen on one side of the apex of five of the six 
radicles ; on the sixth the speck, which was extremely 
minute, was on the actual apex and therefore central ; 
and this radicle alone did not become curved. It was 
therefore again touched on one side with caustic, and 
after 15 h. 30 m. was found curved from the perpen- 
dicular and from the blackened side at an angle of 34°, 
which increased in nine additional hours to 54°. 

It is therefore certain that the apex of the radicle 
of this Phaseolus is extremely sensitive to caustic, 
more so than that of the bean, though the latter is 
far more sensitive to pressure. In the experiments 
just given, the curvature from the slightly cauterised 
side of the tip, extended along the radicle for a 
length of nearly 10 mm. ; whereas in the first set 
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of experiments, when the tips of several were greatly 
blackened and injured on one side, so that their growth 
was arrested, a length of less than 3 mm. became 
curved towards the much blackened side, owing to the 
continued growth of the opposite side. This differ- 
ence in the results is interesting, for it shows that too 
strong an irritant does not induce any transmitted 
effect, and does not cause the adjoining, upper and 
growing part of the radicle to bend. We have analo- 
gous cases with Drosera, for a strong solution of car- 
bonate of ammonia when absorbed by the glands, or 
too great heat suddenly applied to them, or crushing 
them, does not cause the basal part of the tentacles 
to bend, whilst a weak solution of the carbonate, or a 
moderate heat, or slight pressure always induces such 
bending. Similar results were observed with Dionma 
and Pinguicula. 

The effect of cutting off with a razor a thin slice 
from one side of the conical apex of 14 young and 
short radicles was next tried. Six of them after being 
operated on were suspended in damp air ; the tips of 
the other eight, similarly suspended, were allowed to 
enter water at a temperature of about 65° P. It was 
recorded in each case which side of the apex had 
been sliced off, and when they were afterwards 
examined the direction of the curvature was noted, 
before the record was consulted. Of the six radicles 
in damp air, three had their tips curved after an 
interval of 10 h. 15 m. directly away from tlie sliced 
surface, whilst the other three were not affected and 
remained straight; nevertheless, one of them after 
13 additional hours became slightly curved from the 
sliced surface. Of the eight radicles with their tips 
immersed in water, seven were plainly curved away 
from the sliced surfaces after 10 h. 15 m, ; and with 
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respect to the eighth which remained quite straight, 
too thick a slice had been accidentally removed, so 
that it hardly formed a real exception to the general 
result. When the seven radicles were looked at 
again, after an interval of 23 h. from the time of 
slicing, two had become distorted ; four were deflected 
at an angle of about 70® from the perpendicular and 
from the cut surface ; and one was deflected at nearly 
90®, so that it projected almost horizontally, but with 
the extreme tip now beginning to bend downwards 
through the action of geotropism. It is therefore 
manifest that a thin slice cut off one side of the conical 
apex, causes the upper growing part of the radicle of 
this Phaseolus to bend, through the transmitted effects 
of the irritation, away from the sliced surface. 

Tropmlum maju$: Sensitiveness of the apex of the 
Badicle to contact — Little squares of card were attached 
with shellac to one side of the tips of 19 radicles, some 
of which were subjected to 78° F., and others to a 
much lower temperatxire. Only 3 became plainly 
curved from the squares, 5 slightly, i doubtfully, 
and 7 not at all. These seeds were, as we believed, 
old, so we procured a fresh lot, and now the results 
were widely different. Twenty-three were tried in 
the same manner; five of the squares produced no 
effect, but three of these cases were no real exceptions, 
for in two of them the squares had slipped and were 
parallel to the apex, and in the third the shellac was 
in excess and had spread equally all round the apex. 
One radicle was deflected only slightly from the 
perpendicular and from the card; whilst seventeen 
were plainly deflected. The angles in several of these 
latter cases varied between 40° and 65® from the 
perpendicular ; and in two of them it amounted after 
15 h. or 16 h. to about 90°. In one instance a loop 
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was nearly completed in 16 h. There can, therefore, 
be no doubt that the apex is highly sensitive to slight 
contact, and that the upper part of the radicle bends 
away from the touching object. 

Oossypium lierlaceiim : SensitiveneBS of the apex of the 
Eadiele . — Eadicles were experimented on in the same 
manner as before, but they proved ill-fitted for our 
purpose, as they soon became unhealthy when sus- 
pended in damp air. Of 38 radicles thus suspended, 
at temperatures varying from 66® to 69® F., with 
squares of card attached to their tips, 9 were plainly 
and 7 slightly or even doubtfully deflected from the 
squares and from the perpendicular; 22 not being 
affected. We thought that perhaps the above tem 2 )era- 
ture was not high enough, so 19 radicles with attached 
squares, likewise suspended in damp aii’, were subjected 
to a temperature of from 74® to 79® F., but not one of 
them was acted on, and they soon became unhealthy. 
Lastly, 19 radicles were suspended in water at a tem- 
perature from 70° to 75® F., with bits of glass or 
squares of the card attached to their tips by means of 
Canada-balsam or asphalte, which adhered rather better 
than shellac beneath the water. The radicles did not 
keep healthy for long. The result was that 6 were 
plainly and 2 doubtfully deflected from the attached 
objects and the perpendicular ; 11 not being affected. 
The evidence consequently is hardly conclusive, 
though from the two sets of cases tried under a 
moderate temperature, it is probable that the radicles 
are sensitive to contact ; and would be more so under 
favourable conditions. 

Fifteen radicles which had germinated in friable peat 
were suspended vertically over water. Seven of them 
served as controls, and they remained quite straight 
during 24 h. The tips of the other eight radicles 
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were just touched with dry caustic on one side. After 
only 5 h. 10 m. five of them were slightly curved 
from the perpendicular and from the side bearing the 
little blackish marks. After 8 h. 40 m., 4 out of 
these 5 were deflected at angles between 15"^ and 65° 
from the perpendicular. On the other hand, one 
which had been slightly curved after 5 h. 10 in., now 
became straight. After 24 h. the curvature in two 
cases had considerably increased; also in four other 
cases, but these latter radicles had now become so 
contorted, some being turned upwards, that it could no 
longer be ascertained whether they were still curved 
from the cauterised side. The control specimens ex- 
hibited no such irregular growth, and the two sets 
presented a striking contrast. Out of the 8 radicles 
which had been touched with caustic, two alone were 
not affected, and the marks left on their tips by the 
caustic were extremely minute. These marks in all 
cases were oval or elongated ; they were measured in 
three instances, and found to be of nearly the same 
size, viz. f of a mm. in length. Bearing this fact in 
mind, it should be observed that the length of the 
curved part of the radicle, which had become deflected 
from the cauterised side in the course of 8 h. 40 m., 
was found to be in three cases 6, 7, and 9 mm. 

Cucurlita ovifera : Sensitiveness of the apex of the Ra- 
dicle , — The tips proved ill-fitted for the attachment of 
cards, as they are extremely fine and flexible. More- 
over, owing to the hypocotyls being soon developed 
and becoming arched, the whole radicle is quickly 
displaced and confusion is thus caused. A large 
number of trials were made, but without any definite 
result, excepting on two occasions, when out of 23 
radicles 10 were deflected from the attached squares 
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of card, and 13 were not acted on. Rather large 
squares, though difficult to affix, seemed more efficient 
than very small ones. 

We were much more successful with caustic ; but in 
our first trial, 15 radicles were too much cauterised, 
and only two became curved from the blackened side ; 
the others being either killed on one side, or blackened 
equally all round. In our next trial the dried tips 
of 11 radicles were touched momentarily with dry 
caustic, and after a few minutes were immersed in 
water. The elongated marks thus caused were never 
black, only brown, and about J mm. in length, or 
even less. In 4 h. 30 m. after the cauterisation, 6 of 
them were plainly curved from the side with the 
brown mark, 4 slightly, and 1 not at all. The latter 
proved unhealthy, and never grew ; and the marks on 
2 of the 4 slightly curved radicles were excessively 
minute, one being distinguishable only with the aid 
of a lens. Of 10 control specimens tried in the same 
jars at the same time, not one was in the least curved. 
In 8 h. 40 m. after the cauterisation, 5 of the radicles 
out of the 10 (the one unhealthy one being omitted) 
were deflected at about 90®, and 3 at about 45® from 
the perpendicular and from the side bearing the 
brown mark. After 24 h. all 10 radicles had in- 
creased immensely in length ; in 5 of them the curva- 
ture was nearly the same, in 2 it had increased, and 
in 3 it had decreased. The contrast presented by the 
10 controls, after both the 8 h. 40 m, and the 24 h, 
intervals, was very great ; for they had continued to 
grow vertically downwards, excepting two which, from 
some unknown cause, had become somewhat tortuous. 

In the chapter on Geotropism we shall see that 
10 radicles of this plant were extended horizontally on 
and beneath damp friable peat, under which conditions 
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they grow better and more naturally than in damp 
air; and their tips were slightly cauterised on the 
lower side, brown marks about ^ mm. in length 
being thus caused. Uncauterised specimens similarly 
placed became much bent downwards through geo- 
tropism in the course of 5 or 6 hours. After 8 h. 
only 3 of the cauterised ones were bowed downwards, 
and this in a slight degree ; 4 remained horizontal ; 
and 3 were curved upwards in opposition to geo- 
tropism and from the side bearing the brown mark. 
Ten other specimens had their tips cauterised at the 
same time and in the same degree, on the upper 
side ; and this, if it produced any effect, would tend 
to increase the power of geotropism; and ail these 
radicles were strongly bowed downwards after 8 h. 
From the several foregoing facts, there can be, no 
doubt that the cauterisation of the tip of the radicle 
of this Cucurbita on one side, if done lightly enough, 
causes the whole growing part to bend to the opposite 
side. 

Baphanus sativus: SensitivenesB of the apex of the 
Badide . — We here encountered many difficulties in 
our trials, both with squares of card and with caustic ; 
for when seeds were pinned to a cork-lid, many of the 
radicles, to which nothing had been done, grew irre- 
gularly, often curving upwards, as if attracted by the 
damp surface above ; and when they were immersed 
in water they likewise often grew irregularly. We 
did not therefore dare to trust our experiments with 
attached squares of card ; nevertheless some of them 
seemed to indicate that the tips were sensitive to 
contact. Our trials with caustic generally failed from 
the difficulty of not injuring too greatly the extremely 
fine tips. Out of 7 radicles thus tried, one became 
bowed after 22 h. at an angle of 60°, a second at 40% 
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and a third very .slightly from the perpendicular and 
from the cauterised side. 

Mseuhis Mppomstammi : SemitiveneBS of the apeca of 
the Badiele, — Bits of glass and squares of card were 
affixed with shellac or gum- water to the tips of 12 
radicles of the horse-chestnut; and when these objects 
fell off, they were reflxed ; but not in a single instance 
was any curvature thus caused. These massive 
radicles, one of which was above 2 inches in lengtli 
and *3 inch in diameter at its base, seemed insensible 
to so slight a stimulus as any small attached object. 
Nevertheless, when the apex encountered an obstacle 
in its downward course, the growing part became so 
uniformly and symmetrically curved, that it.s appear- 
ance indicated not mere mechanical bending, but 
increased growth along the whole convex side, due to 
the irritation of the apex. 

That this is the correct view may be inferred from 
the effects of the more powerful stimulus of caustic. 
The bending from the cauterised side occurred much 
slower than in the previously described species, and it 
will perhaps be worth while to give our trials in 
detail. 

The seeds germinated in sawdust, and one side of the tips of 
the radicles were slightly rubbed once with dry nitrate of silver ; 
and after a few minutes were allowed to dip into water. Tliey 
were subjected to a rather varying tomporaturo, generally 
between 62® and 58® F. A few eases have not boon thought 
%vorth recording, in which the whole tip was blackened, or in 
which the seedling soon became unhealthy. 

(1.) The radicle was slightly deflected from the cautoiisod 
side in one day (i.e. 24 h.) ; in three days it stood at 60*^ from 
the perpendicular ; in four days at 90® ; on the fifth day it was 
curved up about 40® above the horizon ; so that it had passed 
through an angle of 130° in the five days, and this was the 
greatest amount of curvature observed, 

' (2.) In two days radicle slightly defiectod ; after seven days 
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deflected 69° from tlie perpendicular and from the cauterised 
side ; after eight days the angle amounted to nearly 90°. 

(3.) After one day slight deflection, but the cauterised mark 
was so faint that the same side was again touched with caustic. 
In four days from the first touch deflection amounted to 78°, 
which in an additional day increased to 90°. 

(4.) After two days slight deflection, which during the next 
three days certainly increased but never became great; the 
radicle did not grow well and died on the eighth day. 

(5.) After two days very slight deflection; but this on the 
fourth day amounted to 56° from the perpendicular and from 
the cauterised side. 

(6.) After three days doubtfully, but after four days certainly 
deflected from the cauterised side. On the fifth day deflection 
amounted to 45° from the perpendicular, and this on the seventh 
day increased to about 90°. 

(7.) After two days slightly deflected ; on the third day the 
deflection amounted to 25° from the perpendicular, and this 
did not afterwards increase. 

(8.) After one day deflection distinct; on the third day it 
amounted to 44°, and on the fourth day to 72° from the perpen- 
dicular and the cauterised side. 

(9.) After two days deflection slight, yet distinct; on the 
third day the tip was again touched on the same side with 
caustic and thus killed. 

(10.) After one day slight deflection, which after six days 
increased to 50° from the perpendicular and the cauterised side. 

(11.) After one day decided deflection, which after six days 
increased to 62° from the perpendicular and from the cauterised 
side. 

(12.) After one day slight deflection, which on the second day 
amounted to 35°, on the fourth day to 50°, and the sixth day 
to 63° from the perpendicular and the cauterised side. 

(13.) Whole tip blackened, but more on one side than the 
other ; on the fourth day slightly, and on the sixth day greatly 
deflected from the more blackened side ; the deflection on the 
ninth day amounted to 90° from the j^erpendicular. 

(14.) Whole tip blackened in the same manner as in the last 
case; on the second day decided deflection from the more 
blackened side, which increased on the seventh day to nearly 
90° ; on the following day the radicle appeared unhealthy. 

(15.) Here we had the anomalous case of a radicle bending 
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slightly towards the cauterised side on the first day, and con- 
tinuing to do so for the next three days, when the deflection 
amounted to about 90° from the perpendicular. The cause 
appeared to lie in the tendril-like sensitiveness of the upper part 
of the radicle, against which the point of a large triangular flap 
of the seed-coats pressed with considerable force; and this 
irritation apparently conquered that from the cauterised apex. 

These several cases show beyond doubt that the 
irritation of one side of the apex, excites the upper 
part of the radicle to bend slowly towards the opposite 
side. This fact was w^ell exhibited in one lot of five 
seeds pinned to the cork-lid of a jar ; for when after 
6 days the lid was turned upside down and viewed 
from directly above, the little black marks made by the 
caustic were now all distinctly visible on the upper 
sides of the tips of the laterally bowed radicles. 

A thin slice was shaved off with a razor from one 
side of the tips of 22 radicles, in the manner described 
under the common bean ; but this kind of irritation 
did not prove very effective. Only 7 out of the 22 
radicles became moderately deflected in. from 3 to 5 
days from the sliced surface, and several of the others 
grew irregularly. The evidence, therefore, is far from 
conclusive. 

Quercus rolur: Sensitiveness of the apex of the Badicle, 
— ^The tips of the radicles of the common oak are fully 
as sensitive to slight contact as are those of any plant 
examined by us. They remained healthy in damp air 
for 10 days, but grew slowly. Squares of the card- 
like paper were fixed with shellac to the tips of 15 
radicles, and ten of these became conspicuously bowed 
from the perpendicular and from the squares; two 
slightly, and three not at all. But two of the latter 
were not real exceptions, as they were at first very 
short, and hardly grew afterwards. Some of the more 
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remarkable cases are worth describing. The radicles 
were examined on each successive morning, at nearly 
the same hour, that is, after intervals of 24 h. 

No. 1. This radicle suffered from a series of accidents, and 
acted in an anomalous manner, for the apex appeared at first 
insensible and afterwards sensitive to contact. The first square 
was attached on Oct. 19th ; on the 21st the 
radicle was not at all curved, and the square J^ig- 68. 

was accidentally knocked off ; it was refixed 
on the 22nd, and the radicle became slightly 
curved from the square, but the curvature 
disappeared on the 23rd, when the square 
was removed and refixed. No curvature en- 
sued, and the square was again accidentally 
knocked off, and refixed. On the morning of 
the 27th it was washed off by having reached 
the water in the bottom of the jar. The 
square was refixed, and on the 29th, that 
is, ten days after the first square had been 
attached, and two days after the attachment 
of the last square, the radicle had grown to 
the great length of 3-2 inches, and now radicle 

the terminal growing part had become bent with square of card 

away from the square into a hook (see attached to one side 
Fio* causing it 

XT o a 4.4. T, ^ 4.1 1 Q 4 .X hcoome hooked. 

No. 2. Square attached on the 19th ; on Drawing one-half 
the 20th radicle slightly deflected from it natural scale, 
and from the perpendicular; on the 21st 
deflected at nearly right angles ; it remained during the next 
two days in this position, but on the 25th the upward curva- 
ture was lessened through the action of geotropism, and still 
more so on the 26th. 

No. 8. Square attached on the 19th ; on the 21st a trace of 
curvature from the square, which amounted on the 22nd to 
about 40^, and on the 23rd to 53° from the perpendicular. 

No. 4. Square attached on the 21st; on the 22nd trace of 
curvature from the square; on the 23rd completely hooked 
with the point turned up to the zenith. Three days afterwards 
(Le. 26th) the curvature had wholly disappeared and the apex 
pointed perpendicularly downwards. 

No. 6. Square attached on the 21st; on the 22nd decided 
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though slight curvature from the square ; on the 23rd the tip 
had curved up above the horizon, and on the Mth vfas hooked 
with the apex pointing almost to the zenith, as in Fig- 68. 

No. 6. Square attached on the 2ist; on the 22nd slightly 
curved from the square; 23rd more curved; 25th consider- 
ably curved ; 27th all curvature lost, and the radicle was now- 
directed perpendicularly downwards. 

No. 7. Square attached on the 21st ; on the 22nd a trace of 
curvatiue from the square, which increased next day, and on 
the 24th amounted to a right angle. 

It is, therefore, manifest that the apex of the radicle 
of the oak is highly sensitive to contact, and retains 
its sensitiveness during several days. The movement 
thus induced was, however, slower than in any of the 
previous cases, with the exception of that of iEsculus. 
As with the bean, the terminal growing part, after 
bending, sometimes straightened itself through the 
action of geotropism, although the object still remained 
attached to the tip. 

The same remarkable experiment was next tried, 
as in the case of the bean ; namely, little squares of 
exactly the same size of the card-like sanded paper 
and of very thin paper (the thicknesses of which have 
been given under Vioia faba) were attached with 
shellac on opposite sides (as accurately as could bo 
done) of the tips of 13 radicles, suspended in damp 
air, at a temperature of 65°~66° F. The result was 
striking, for 9 out of these 13 radicles became plainly, 
and 1 very slightly, curved from the thick paper 
towards the side bearing the thin paper. In two of 
these cases the apex became completely hooked after 
two days ; in four cases the deflection from the per- 
pendicular and from the side bearing the thick paper, 
amounted in from two to four days to angles of 90^^, 
72°, 60°, and 49°, but in two other cases to only 18° 
and 15°. It should, however, be stated that in the 
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case in which the deflection was 49°, the two squares 
had accidentally come into contact on one side of the 
apex, and thus formed a lateral gable ; and the deflec- 
tion was directed in part from this gable and in part 
from the thick paper. In three cases alone the radicles 
were not affected by the difference in thickness of the 
squares of paper attached to their tips, and conse- 
quently did not bend away from the side bearing the 
stiffer paper. 

Zea mays : Sensitiveness of the apex of the Radicle to 
contact — A large number of trials were made on tliis 
plant, as it was the only monocotyledon on which we 
experimented. An abstract of the results will suffice. 
In the first place, 22 germinating seeds were pinned to 
cork-lids without any object being attached to their 
radicles, some being exposed to a temperature of 65^- 
66° F., and others to between 74° and 79° ; and none of 
them became curved, though some were a little inclined 
to one side. A few were selected, which from having 
germinated on sand were crooked, but when suspended 
in damp air the terminal part grew straight down- 
wards, This fact having been ascertained, little squares 
of the card-like paper were affixed with shellac, on 
several occasions, to the tips of 68 radicles. Of these 
the terminal growing part of 39 became wdthin 24 h. 
conspicuously curved away from the attached squares 
and from the perpendicular ; 13 out of the 39 forming 
hooks with their points directed towards the zenith, 
and 8 forming loops. Moreover, 7 other radicles out 
of the 68, were slightly and two doubtfully deflected 
from the cards. There remain 20 which were nut 
affected; but 10 of these ought not to be counted; 
for one was diseased, two had their tips quite sur- 
rounded by shellac, and the squares on 7 had slipped 
so as to stand parallel to the apex, instead of obliquely 
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on it. There were therefore only 10 out of the 68 
which certainly were not acted on. Some of the 
radicles which were experimented on were young and 
short, most of them of moderate length, and two or 
three exceeded three inches in length. The curva- 
ture in the above cases occurred within 24 h., but it 
was often conspicuous within a much shorter period. 
For instance, the terminal growing part of one radicle 
was bent upwards into a rectangle in 8 h. 15 m., and 
of another in 9 h. On one occasion a hook was 
formed in 9 h. Six of the radicles in a jar containing 
nine seeds, which stood on a sand-bath, raised to 
a temperature varying from 76° to 82° F., became 
hooked, and a seventli formed a complete loop, when 
first looked at after 15 hours. 

The accompanying figures of four germinating seeds 
(Fig. 69) show, firstly, a radicle (A) the apex of which 
has become so much bent away from the attached 
square as to form a hook. Secondly (B), a hook 
converted through the continued irritation of the 
card, aided perhaps by geotropism, into an almost 
complete circle or loop. The tip in the act of forming 
a loop generally rubs against the upper part of the 
radicle, and pushes off the attached square ; the loop 
then contracts or closes, but never disappears ; and 
the apex afterwards grows vertically downwards, being 
no longer irritated by ' any attached object. This 
frequently occurred, and is represented at C. The 
jar above mentioned with the six hooked radicles and 
another jar were kept for tw’o additional dayvS, for the 
sake of observing how the hooks would be modified. 
Jlost of them became converted into simple loops, 
like that figured at 0 ; but in one case the apex did 
not rub against the upper part of the radicle and thus 
remove the card; and it consequently made, owing 
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to the continued irritation from the card, two complete 
loops, that is, a helix of two spires ; which afterwards 
became pressed closely together. Then geotropism 
prevailed and caused the apex to grow perpendicularly 
downwards. In another case, shown at (D), the apex 
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Zea 7nays: I'adicles excited to bend awaj from the little squares of card 
attached to one side of their tips. 

in making a second turn or spire, passed through the 
first loop, which was at first widely open, and in 
doing so knocked off the card ; it then grew perpen- 
dicularly downwards, and thus tied itself into a knot, 
which soon became tight ! 

Secondary Eadieles of Zea . — A short time after the 
first radicle has appeared, others protrude from the 

H 2 
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seed, but not laterally from the primary one. Ten of 
these secondary radicles, which were directed obliquely 
downwards, were experimented on with very small 
squares of card attached with shellac to the lower 
sides of their tips. If therefore the squares acted, the 
radicles would bend upwards in opposition to gravity. 
The jar stood (protected from light) on a sand-bath, 
which varied between 76° and 82° F. After only 
5 h. one appeared to be a little deflected from the 
square, and after 20 h. formed a loop. Four others 
W'Cre considerably curved from the squares after 20 h., 
and three of them became hooked, with their tips 
pointing to the zenith, — one after 29 h. and the 
tw'o others after 44 h. By this latter time a sixth 
radicle had become bent at a right angle from the side 
bearing the square. Thus altogether six out of the 
ten secondary radicles were acted on, four not being 
affected. There can, therefore, be no doubt that the 
tips of these secondary radicles are sensitive to slight 
contact, and that w^hen thus excited they cause the 
upper part to bend from the touching object; but 
generally, as it appears, not in so short a time as in 
the case of the first-formed radicle. 

Sensitiveness op the tip of the Radicle to 
Moist Air. 

Sachs made the interesting discovery, a few years 
ago, that the radicles of many seedling plants bend 
towards an adjoining damp surface.* We shall here 
endeavour to show that this peculiar form of sensitive- 
ness resides in their tips. The movement is directly 
the reverse of that excited by the irritants hitherto 
considered, which cause the growing part of the 


* ‘ Arbeitea des Bot. Institut.. ia 'VViii 2 barg,’ vol. i. 1872, p. 200. 
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radicle to bend away from the source of irritation. 
In our experiments we followed Sachs’ plan, and sieves 
with seeds germinating in damp sawdust were sus- 
pended so that the bottom was generally inclined at 
with the horizon. If the radicles had been acted 
on solely by geotropism, they would have groAvn out 
of the bottom of the sieve perpendicularly down- 
wards; but as they were attracted by the adjoining 
damp surface they bent towards it and were deflected 
50° from the perpendicular. For the sake of ascertain- 
ing vrhether the tip or the whole growing part of the 
radicle was sensitive to the moist air, a length of from 
1 to 2 mm. was coated in a certain number of cases 
with a mixture of olive-oil and lamp-black. This 
mixture was made in order to give consistence to the 
oil, so that a thick layer could be applied, which 
would exclude, at least to a large extent, the moist air, 
and would be easily visible. A greater number of 
experiments than those which were actually tried 
would have been necessary, had not it been clearly 
established that the tip of the radicle is the part which 
is sensitive to various other irritants. 

Fhaseolus mulUflorus, — Twenty-nine radicles, to which no- 
thing had been done, growing out of a sieve, were observed 
at the same time with those which had their tips greased, 
and for an equal length of time. Of the 29, 24 curved them- 
selves so as to come into close contact with the bottom of the 
sieve. The place of chief curvature was generally at a distance 
of 5 or 6 mm. from the apex. Eight radicles had their tips 
greased for a length of 2 mm., and two others for a length of 

mm. ; they were kept at a temperature of 0. After 

intervals of from 19 h. to 24 h. all were still vertically or 
almost vertically dependent, for some of them had moved 
towards the adjoining damp surface by about 10°. They had 
therefore not been acted on, or only slightly acted on, by the 
damper air on one side, although the whole upper part was 
freely exposed. After 48 h. three of these radicles became 
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considerably curved towards the sieve ; and the absence of curva- 
ture in some of the others might perhaps be accounted for by 
their not having grown very well. But it should be observed 
that during the first 19 h. to 24 h. all grew well ; two of them 
having increased 2 and 3 mm. in length in 11 h. ; five others 
increased 5 to 8 mm. in 19 h. ; and two, which had been at first 
4 and 6 mm. in length, increased in 24 h. to 15 and 20 mm. 

The tips of 10 radicles, which likewise grew well, were coated 
with the grease for a length of only 1 mm., and now the result 
was somewhat different ; for of these 4 curved themselves to 
the sieve in from 21 h. to 24 h., whilst 6 did not do so. 
Five of the latter were observed for an additional day, and now 
all excepting one became curved to the sieve. 

The tips of 5 radicles were cauterised with nitrate of silver, 
and about 1 mm. in length was thus destroyed. They were 
observed for periods varying between 11 li, and 24 h., and were 
found to have grown well. One of them had curved until it 
came into contact witli the sieve ; another was cnrving towards 
it ; whilst the remaining three were still vertically de}3endent. 
Of 7 not cauterised radicles observed at the same time, all had 
come into contact with the sieve. 

The tips of 11 radicles were protected by moistened gold- 
beaters’ skin, which adheres closely, for a length varying from 
l^i to 2^ mm. After 22 h. to 24 h., 6 of these radicles were 
clearly bent towards or had come into contact with the sieve ; 
2 were slightly cui’ved in this direction, and 3 not at all. All 
had grovm well. Of 14 control specimens observed at the same 
time, all excepting one had closely approached the sieve. It 
appears from these cases that a cap of goldbeaters’ sldn checks, 
though only to a slight degree, the bending of the radicles to 
an adjoining damp surface. Whether an extremely thin sheet 
of this substance when moistened allows moisture from the air 
to pass through it, we do not know. One case indicated that 
the caps were sometimes more efficient than appears from the 
above results; for a radicle, which after 23 h. had only 
slightly approached the sieve, had its cap (1^ mm. in length) 
removed, and during the next 15^ h. it curved itself abruptly 
towards the source of moisture, the chief seat of curvature 
being at a distance of 2 to 3 mm. from the apex. 

Vicia /(fScs.— The tips of 13 radicles were coated with tlio 
grease for a length of 2 mm. ; and it should be remembered 
that with these radicles the ^seat of chief curvature is about 
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4 or 5 miH. from the apex. Four of them were examined after 
22 h., three after 26 li., and six after 36 h., and none had 
been attracted towards the damp lower surface of the sieve. 
In another trial 7 radicles were similarly treated, and 5 of them 
still pointed perpendicularly downwards after 11 h., whilst 

2 w^ere a little curved towards the sieve ; by an accident they 
were not subsequently observed. In both these trials the 
radicles grew well ; 7 of them, which were at first from 4 to 
11 mm. in length, were after 11 h. between 7 and 16 mm. ; 

3 which were at first from 6 to 8 mm. after 26 h. were 11*5 
to 18 mm. in length ; and lastly, 4 radicles which were at first 

5 to 8 mm. after 46 h. were 18 to 23 mm. in length. The 
control or ungreased radicles were not invariably attracted 
towards the bottom of the sieve. Hut on one occasion 12 out of 
13, which were observed for periods between 22 h. and 36 h., 
were thus atti*acted. On two other occasions taken together, 
38 out of 40 were similarly attracted. On another occasion 
only 7 out of 14 behaved in this manner, but after two more 
days the proportion of the curved increased to 17 out of 23. 
On a last occasion only 11 out of 20 were thus attracted. If 
we add up these numbers, we find that 78 out of 96 of the 
control specimens curved themselves towards the bottom of the 
sieve. Of the specimens with greased tips, 2 alone out of the 
20 (but 7 of these were not observed for a sufficiently long 
time) thus curved themselves. We can, therefore, hardly doubt 
that the tip for a leng-th of 2 mm. is the part which is sensitive 
to a moist atmosphere, and causes the upper part to bend 
towards its source. 

The tips of 15 radicles were cauterised with nitrate of silver, 
and they grew as well as those above described with greased 
tips. After an interval of 24 li., 9 of them were not at all 
curved towards the bottom of the sieve; 2 were curved towards 
it at angles of 20° and 12° from their former vertical position, 
and 4 had come into close contact with it. Thus the destruc- 
tion of the tip for a length of about 1 mm. prevented the curva- 
ture of the greater number of these radicles to the adjoining 
damp surface. Of 24 control specimens, 23 were bent to the 
sieve, and on a second occasion 15 out of 16 were similarly 
curved in a greater or less degree. These control trials are 
included in those given in the foregoing paragraph. 

Avena sativa , — The tips of 13 radicles, which projected 
between 2 and 4 mm. from th« bottom of the sieve, ihany of 
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them not quite perpendicularly downwards, were coated with 
the black grease for a length of from 1 to 1| mm. The sieves 
were inclined at 30° with the horizon. The greater number of 
these radicles were examined after 22 h., and a few after 25 h., 
and within these intervals they had grown so quickly as to have 
nearly doubled their lengths. With the ungreased radicles the 
chief seat of curvature is at a distance of not less than between 
3*5 and 5*5 mm., and not more than between 7 and 10 mm. from 
the apex. Out of the 13 radicles with greased tips, 4 had not 
moved at all towards the sieve ; 6 were deflected towards it and 
from the perpendicular by angles varying between 10° and 35° ; 
and 3 had come into close contact with it. It appears, therefore, 
at first sight that gTeasing the tips of these radicles had checked 
but little their bending to the adjoining damp surface. But the 
inspection of the sieves on two occasions produced a widely 
different impression on the mind; for it was impossible to 
behold the radicles with the black greased tips projecting from 
the bottom, and all those with ungreased tips, at least 40 to 50 
in number, clinging closely to it, and feel any doubt that the 
greasing had produced a great effect. On close examination 
only a single ungreased radicle could be found which had not 
become curved towards the sieve. It is probable that if the 
tips had been protected by grease for a length of 2 mm. instead 
of from 1 to I 2 mm., they would not have been affected by the 
moist air and none would have become curved. 

Triticum vidgare . — Analogous trials were made on 8 radicles 
of the common wheat ; and greasing their tips produced much 
less effect than in the case of the oats. After 22 h., 5 of them 
had come into contact with the bottom of the sieve; 2 had 
moved towards it 10° and 15°, and one alone remained perpen- 
dicular. Not one of the very numerous ungreased radicles 
failed to come into close contact with tlie sieve. These trials 
were made on Nov, 2Bth, when the temperature was only 4°’8 C. 
at 10 A.M. Wo should hardly havo thought this case worth 
notice, had it not been for the following circumstance. In the 
beginning of October, when the temperature was considerably 
higher, viz., 12° to 13° 0., we found that only a few of the 
ungreased radicles became bent towards the sieve; and this 
indicates that sensitiveness to moisture in the air is increased 
])y a low temperature, as we have seen with the radicles of 
Vicia fahtb relatively to objects attached to their tips. But in 
the present instance it is possibje that a difference in the dryness 
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of the air may have caused the difference in the results at the 
two periods. 

Finally, the facts just giyen with respect to Phaseolus 
multifloruSy Vieia fdbci^ and Avena sativa show, as it 
seems to us, that a layer of grease spread for a length 
of 1^ to 2 mm. over the tip of the radicle, or the 
destruction of the tip by caustic, greatly lessens or 
quite annuls in the upper and exposed part the power 
of bending towards a neighbouring source of moisture. 
We should bear in mind that the part which bends 
most, lies at some little distance above the greased or 
cauterised tip ; and that the rapid growth of this part, 
proves that it has not been injured by the tips having 
been thus treated. In those cases in which the radicles 
with greased tips became curved, it is possible that the 
layer of grease was not sufldciently thick wholly to ex- 
clude moisture, or that a sufficient length was not thus 
protected, or, in the case of the caustic, not destroyed. 
When radicles with greased tips are left to grow for 
several days in damp air, the grease is drawn out into 
the finest reticulated threads and dots, with narrow 
portions of the surface left clean. Such portions 
w^ould, it is probable, be able to absorb moisture, and 
thus we can account for several of the radicles with 
greased tips having become curved towards the sieve 
after an interval of one or two days. On the whole, 
we may infer that sensitiveness to a difference in the 
amount of moisture in the air on the two sides of a 
radicle resides in the tip, which transmits some influ- 
ence to the upper part, causing it to bend towards the 
source of moisture. Consequently, the movement is 
the reverse of that caused by objects attached to one 
side of the tip, or by a thin slice being cut off, or by 
being slightly cauterised. In a future chapter it 
will be shown that sensitiveness to the attraction of 
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gravity likewise resides in tke tip ; so tliat it is the 
tijD which excites the adjoining parts of a horizontally 
extended radicle to bend towards the centre of the 
earth. 

Secondary Eadicles becoming- vertically Geo- 

tropic BY THE destruction OR INJURY OF THE 

Terminal Paiit of the Primary Eadicle. 

Sachs has shown that the lateral or secondary 
radicles of the bean, and probably of other plants, are 
acted on by geotropism in so peculiar a manner, that 
they grow out horizontally or a little inclined down- 
wards ; and he has further shown the interesting fact, 
that if the end of the primary radicle be cut otf, one 
of the nearest secondary radicles changes its nature 
and grows perpendicularly downwards, thus replacing 
the primary radicle. We repeated this experiment, 
and planted beans with amputated radicles in friable 
peat, and saw the result described by Sachs ; but 
generally two or three of the secondary radicles grew 
perpendicularly downwards. We also modified the 
experiment, by pinching young radicles a little way 
above their tips, between the arms of a TJ-shaped 
piece of thick leaden wire. The part pinched was 
thus flattened, and was afterwards prevented from 
growing thicker. Five radicles had* their ends cut 
off, and served as controls or standards. Eight were 
pinched ; of these 2 were pinched too severely and 
their ends died and dropped off ; 2 were not piiiched 
enough and were not sensibly affected ; the remaining 
4 were pinched sufficiently to checlc the growth of 
the terminal part, but did not appear otherwise injured. 
When the U-shaped wires were removed, after an 


* * Arbeiten Bot. Instihit., Wurzburg/ Heft iv. 1874, p 622. 
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interval of 15 days, the part beneath the wire was 
found to be very thin and easily broken, whilst the 
part above was thickened. Now in these four cases, 
one or more of the secondary radicles, arising from 
the thickened part just above the wire, had grown 
perpendicularly downwards. In the best case the 
primary radicle (the part below the wire being inch 
in length) was somewhat distorted, and was not half 
as long as three adjoining secondary radicles, which 
had grown vertically, or almost vertically, downwards. 
Some of these secondary radicles adhered together or 
had become confluent. We learn from these four cases 
that it is not necessary, in order that a secondary 
radicle should assume the nature of a primary one, 
that the latter should be actually amputated ; it is 
sufficient that the flow of sap into it should be 
checked, and consequently should be directed into the 
adjoining secondary radicles; for this seems to be 
the most obvious result of the primary radicle being 
pinched between the arms of a U-shaped wire. 

This change in the nature of secondary radicles is 
clearly analogous, as Sachs has remarked, to that 
which occurs with the shoots of trees, when the leading 
one is destroyed and is' afterwards replaced by one or 
more of the lateral shoots ; for these now grow upright 
instead of sub-horizontally. But in this latter case 
the lateral shoots are rendered apogeotropic, whereas 
with radicles the lateral ones are rendered geotropic. 
We are naturally led to suspect that the same cause 
acts with shoots as with roots, namely, an increased flow 
of sap into the lateral ones. We made some trials with 
Ahies eommimis and p^etinata, by pinching with ivire 
the leading and all the lateral shoots excepting one. 
But we believe that they were too old when experi- 
mented on ; and some were pinched too severely, and 
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some not enough. Only one case succeeded, namely, 
with the spruce-fir. The leading shoot was not killed, 
but its growth was checked; at its base there were 
three lateral shoots in a w^horl, two of which were 
j)inched, one being thus killed ; the third was left 
untouched. These lateral shoots, when operated on 
(July 14th) stood at an angle of 8° above the horizon ; 
by Sepi 8th the unpinched one had risen 35°; by 
Oct. 4th it had risen 46°, and by Jan. 26th 48°, and 
it had now become a little curved inwards. Part 
of this rise of 48° may be attributed to ordinary 
growth, for the pinched shoot rose 12° within the same 
period. It thus follows that the unpinched shoot 
stood, on Jan. 26th, 56° above the horizon, or 34° 
from the vertical; and it was thus obviously almost 
ready to replace the slowly growing, pinched, lead- 
ing shoot. Nevertheless, we feel some doubt about 
this experiment, for we have since observed with 
spruce-firs growing rather unhealthily, that the lateral 
shoots near the summit sometimes become highly 
inclined, whilst the leading shoot remains apparently 
sound. 

A widely different agency not rarely causes shoots 
which naturally would have grown out horizontally to 
grow up vertically. The lateral branches of the Silver 
Pir (A, pectinata) are often affected by a fungus, 
JEeidium elaiinum, which causes the branch to enlarge 
into an oval knob formed of hard wood, in one of 
which we counted 24 rings of growth. According to 
De Bary,^ when the mycelium penetrates a bud be- 
ginning to elongate, the shoot developed f^om it 
grows vertically upwards. Such upright shoots after- 


* See liis valuable article in are called in German Hexen- 

‘ Bot. ZeituDg,’ 1867, p. 257, on besen ” or “ witch-broon^s,” 

these monstrous growths, which 
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wards produce lateral and horizontal branches; and 
they then present a curious appearance, as if a young 
fir-tree had grown out of a ball of clay surrounding 
tlie branch. These upright shoots hawe manifestly 
changed their nature and become apogeotropic ; for if 
they had not been affected by the -®cidium, they 
would have grown out horizontally like all the other 
twigs on the same branches. This change can hardly 
be due to an increased flow of sap into the part ; but 
the presence of the mycelium will have greatly dis- 
turbed its natural constitution. 

According to Mr. Meehan,* the stems of three 
species of Euphorbia and of Portulaca oleracea are 

normally prostrate or procumbent but when they 
are attacked by an .^cidium, they “ assume an erect 
habit.’’ Dr. Stahl informs us that he knows of several 
analogous cases ; and these seem to be closely related 
to that of the Abies. The rhizomes of Sparganmm 
ramosum grow out horizontally in the soil to a con- 
siderable length, or are diageotropic ; but P. Elfving 
found that when they were cultivated in water 
their tips turned upwards, and they became apogeo- 
tropic. The same result followed when the stem of the 
plant was bent until it cracked or was merely much 
bowed.f 

No explanation has hitherto been attempted of such 
oases as the foregoing, — ^namely, of secondary radicles 
growing vertically downwards, and of lateral shoots 
growing vertically upwards, after the amputation of 


* ‘ Rroo, Acad. Nat. So. Pliila- viously observed Flora/ 1878, 

delpbia/ June 16tb, 1874, aad p. 324) that the underground 

July 23rd, 1875. shoots of Triiicum repens bend 

t See F. Elfving’s interesting vertically up when the parts above 

paper in ‘ Arbeiten Bot. Institut., ground are removed, and when 

in Wiirzburg/ vol. ii. 1880, p. 489. the rhizomes are kept partly im- 

Oarl Kraus (Triesdorf) had pre- mersed in water. 
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tlie primary radicle or of the leading shoot. The 
following considerations give ns, as we believe, the 
cine, Firstly, any cause which disturbs the con- 
stitution^ is apt to induce reversion; such as the 
crossing of two distinct races, or a change of con- 
ditions, as when domestic animals become feral. 
But the case which most concerns us, is the frequent 
appearance of peloric flowers on the summit of a stem, 
or in the centre of the inflorescence, — parts which, it is 
believed, receive the most sap ; for when an irregular 
flower becomes perfectly regular or peloric, this may 
be attributed, at least partly, to reversion to a primi- 
tive and normal type. Even the jiosition of a seed at 
the end of the capsule sometimes gives to the seedling 
developed from it a tendency to revert. Secondly, 
reversions often occur by means of buds, independently 
of reproduction by seed ; so that a bud may revert to 
the character of a former state many bud-generations 
ago. In the case of animals, reversions may occur in 
the individual with advancing age. Thirdly and 
lastly, radicles when they first protrude from the seed 
are always geotropic, and plumules or shoots almost 
always apogeotropic. If then any cause, such as an 
increased flow of sap or the presence of mycelium, 
disturbs the constitution of a lateral shoot or of a 
secondary radicle, it is apt to revert to its primordial 
state ; and it becomes either apogeotropic or geotropic, 
us the case may be, and consG(iuently grows either 
vertically upwards or downwards. It is indeed pos- 

* The facts on wbioh the fol- xiv. On peloric flowers, chap, 
lowing conclusions are founded xiii. p. 32 ; and see p. 337 on their 
are given in ‘The Variation of pobition on the plant. ’With 
Animals and Plants under Domes- respect to seeds, p. 340, On re- 
tication/ 2n<i edit. 1875. On the version by means of buds, p. 438, 
causes leading to reversion see chap, xi. vol. i. 
chap, xii vol. ii. and p. 59, chap. 
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sible, or even probable, that this tendency to reversion 
may have been increased, as it is manifestly of service 
to the plant. 


Summary of Chapter. 

A part or organ may be called sensitive, when its 
irritation excites movement in an adjoining part. Now 
it has been shown in this chapter, that the tip of the 
radicle of the bean is in this sense sensitive to the 
contact of any small object attached to one side by 
shellac or gnm- water ; also to a slight touch with dry 
caustic, and to a thin slice cut off one side. The 
radicles of the pea were tried with attached objects 
and caustic, both of which acted. With Fhaseolus 
muUiJlorm the tip was hardly sensitive to small squares 
of attached card, but w^as sensitive to caustic and to 
slicing. The radicles of Troi>^olum were highly sen- 
sitive to contact ; and so, as far as we could judge, 
wure those of Gossypium herbaeeum, and they were 
certainly sensitive to caustic. The tips of the radicles 
of CuGurlita ovifem were likewise highly sensitive to 
caustic, though only moderately so to contact. Ra- 
phanus sativm offered a somewhat doubtful case. 
With j9Escu1us the tips were quite indifferent to 
bodies attached to them, though sensitive to caustic. 
Those of Qiierom rohur and Zea mays were highly sen- 
sitive to contact, as were the radicles of the latter 
to caustic. In several of these cases the difference in 
sensitiveness of the tip to contact and to caustic was, 
as we believe, merely apparent ; for with Gossypium, 
Eaphanus, and Cuourbita, the tip was so fine and 
flexible that it was very difficult to attach any object 
to one of its sides. With the radicles of JEsculus, 
the tips were not at all sensitive to small bodies 
attached to them; but it does not follow from this 
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fact that they would not have been sensitive to some- 
what greater continued pressure,, if this could havc^ 
been applied. 

The peculiar form of sensitiveness which we 
here considering, is confined to the tip of the radicle 
for a length of from 1 mm. to 1 ‘ 5 mm. When this 
part is irritated by contact with any object, by caustic, 
or by a thin slice being cut off, the upper adjoining 
part of the radicle, for a length of from 6 or 7 to 
even 12 mm., is excited to bend away from the side 
which has been irritated. ' Some influence must there- 
fore be transmitted from the tip along the radicde for 
this length. The curvature thus caused is generally 
symmetrical. The part which bonds most a]> 2 )areniiy 
coincides with that of the most rapid growth. Tlie 
tip and the basal part grow very slowly and tliey 
bend very little. 

Considering the widely separated position in the 
vegetable series of the several above-named genera, 
we may conclude that the tips of the radicles of all, or 
almost all, plants are similarly sensitive, and transmit 
an influence causing the upper part to beud. Witli 
respect to the tips of the secondary radiedes, those of 
Vida faha, Pisum sativum, and Zea mays were alone 
observed, and they were found similarly sensitive. 

In order that these movements should be proptirly 
displayed, it appears necessary thafc the radicles 
should grow at their normal rate. It subjected to a 
high temperature and made to grow rapidly, the. 
tips seem either to lose their seiisitivencss, or the 
upper part to lose the power of bending. Bo it 
appears to be if they grow very slowly from not being 
vigorous, or from being kept at too low a tomporaturo ; 
also when they are forced to germinate in the middle 
of the winter, 
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The curvature of the radicle sometimes occurs 
within from 6 to 8 hours after the tip has been irritated, 
and almost always within 24 h., excepting in the 
case of the massive radicles of -3Esculus. The curva- 
ture often amounts to a rectangle, — that is, the ter- 
minal part bends upwards until the tip, which is but 
little curved, projects almost horizontally. Occa- 
sionally the tip, from the continued irritation of the 
attached object, continues to bend up until it forms a 
hook with the point directed towards the zenith, or 
a loop, or even a spire. After a time the radicle 
apparently becomes accustomed to the irritation, as 
occurs in the case of tendrils, for it again grows down- 
wards, although the bit of card or other object may 
remain attached to the tip. 

It is evident that a small object attached to the free 
point of a vertically suspended radicle can offer no 
mechanical resistance to its growth as a whole, for the 
object is carried downwards as the radicle elongates, 
or upwards as the radicle curves upwards. Nor can 
the growth of the tip itself be mechanically checked 
by an object attached to it by gum-water, which 
remains all the time perfectly soft. The weight of 
the object, though quite insignificaait, is opposed 
to the upward curvature. We may therefore conclude 
that it is the irritation due to contact which excites 
the movement. The contact, however, must be pro- 
longed, for the tips of 15 radicles were rubbed for a 
short time, and this did not cause them to bend. Here 
then we have a case of specialised sensibility, like 
that of the glands of Drosera; for these are ex^ 
quisitely sensitive to the slightest pressure if prolonged, 
but not to two or three rough touches. 

When the tip of a radicle is lightly touched on one 
side with dry nitrate of silver, the injury caused is 

0 
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very slight, and the adjoining upper part bends away 
from the cauterised point, with more certainty in most 
cases than from an object attached on one side. Here 
it obviously is not the mere touch, but the effect 
produced by the caustic, which induces the tip to 
transmit some influence to the adjoining part, causing 
it to bend away. If one side of the tip is badly 
injured or killed by the caustic, it ceases to grow, 
whilst the opposite side continues growing ; and the 
result is that the tip itself bends towards the injxired 
side and often becomes completely hooked ; and it is 
remarkable that in this case the adjoining upper part 
does not bend. The stimulus is too powerful or the 
shock too great for the proper influence to be trans- 
mitted from the tip. We have strictly analogous cases 
with Drosera, Dionma and Pinguicula, with which 
plants a too powerful stimulus does not excite the 
tentacles to become incurved, or the lobes to close, or 
the margin to be folded inwards. 

With respect to the degree of sensitiveness of the 
apex to contact under favourable conditions, we have 
seen that with Vma /aba a little square of writing- 
paper aflixed with shellac sufficed to cause move- 
ment; as did on one occasion a square of merely 
damped goldbeaters’ skin, but it acted very slowly. 
Short bits of moderately thick bristle (of which mea- 
surements have been given) affixed with gmu-water 
acted in only three out of eleven trials, and beads of 
dried shellac under ^j^^th of a grain in W(iight acted 
only twice in nine cases; so tliat her(3 wo have 
nearly reached the minimum of ncicessary irrita- 
tion, The apex, therefore, is much less sensitive to 
pressure than the glands of Prosera, for these arc‘ 
affected by far thinner objects than bits of bristle, 
and by a very much less weight than of a grain. 
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But the most interesting evidence of the delicate 
sensitiveness of the tip of the radicle, was afforded by 
its power of discriminating between equal-sized squares 
of card-like and very thin paper, when these were 
attached on opposite sides, as was observed with the 
radicles of the bean and oak. 

When radicles of the bean are extended horizon- 
tally with squares of card attached to the lower sides of 
their tips, the irritation thus caused was always con- 
quered by geotropism, which then acts under the most 
favourable conditions at right angles to the radicle. 
But when objects were attached to the radicles of any 
of the above-named genera, suspended vertically, the 
irritation conquered geotropism, which latter power 
at first acted obliquely on the radicle; so that the 
immediate irritation from the attached object, aided 
by its after-effects, prevailed and caused the radicle 
to bend upwards, until sometimes the point was 
directed to the zenith. We must, however, assume 
that the after-effects of the irritation of the tip by an 
attached object come into play, only after movement 
has been excited. The tips of the radicles of the pea 
seem to be more sensitive to contact than those of the 
bean, for when they were extended horizontally with 
squares of card adhering to their lower sides, a most 
curious struggle occasionally arose, sometimes one 
and sometimes the other force prevailing, but ulti- 
mately geotropism was always victorious ; neverthe- 
less, ill two instances the terminal part became so 
much curved upwards that loops were subsequently 
formed. With the pea, therefore, the irritation from 
an attached object, and from geotropism when acting 
at right angles to the radicle, are nearly balanced 
forces. Closely similar results were observed with the 
horizontally extended radicles of OueurUta ovifera, 

0 2 
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when their tips were slightly cauterised on the lower 
side. 

Finally, the several co-ordinated movements by 
which radicles are enabled to perform their proper 
functions are admirably perfect. In whatever direc- 
tion the primary radicle first protrudes from the seed, 
geotropism guides it perpendicularly downwards ; and 
the capacity to be acted on by the attraction of 
gravity resides in the tip. But Sachs has proved* 
that the secondary radicles, or those emitted by the 
primary one, are acted on by geotropism in such a 
manner that they tend to bend only obliquely down- 
wards. If they had been acted on like the primary 
radicle, all the radicles would have penetrated the 
ground in a close bundle. We have seen that if 
the end of the primary radicle is cut off or in- 
jured, the adjoining secondary radicles become geo- 
tropic and grow vertically downwards. This power 
must often be of great service to the plant, when the 
primary radicle has been destroyed by the larvae of 
insects, burrowing animals, or any other accident. The 
tertiary radicles, or those emitted by the secondary 
ones, are not influenced, at least in the case of the 
bean, by geotropism ; so they grow out freely in all 
directions. From this manner of growth of the various 
kinds of radicles, they are distributed, together with 
their absorbent hairs, throughout the surrounding soil, 
as Sachs has remarked, in the most advantageous 
manner ; for the whole soil is thus closely searched. 

Geotropism, as was shown in the last cliaptor, 
excites the primary radicle to bend downwards with 
very little force, quite insufficient to penetrate .the 
ground. Such penetration is effected by the pointed 


* * Axbeiten Bot. Institut., Wiirzbnrg,’ Heft iv. 1874, pp. 005-631. 
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apex (protected by the root-cap) being pressed down 
by the longitudinal expansion or growth of the ter- 
minal rigid portion, aided by its transverse expan- 
sion, both of which forces act powerfully. It is, 
however, indispensable that the seeds should be at 
first held down in some manner. When they lie 
on the bare surface they are held down by the attach- 
ment of the root-hairs to any adjoining objects ; and 
this apparently is effected by the conversion of 
their outer surfaces into a cement. But many seeds 
get covered up by various accidents, or they fall into 
crevices or holes. With some seeds their own weight 
suffices. 

The circumnutating movement of the terminal grow- 
ing part both of the primary and secondary radicles 
is so feeble that it can aid them very little in pene- 
trating the ground, excepting when the superficial 
layer is very soft and damp. But it must aid them 
materially when they happen to break obliquely into 
cracks, or into burrows made by earth-worms or larvfe. 
This movement, moreover, combined with the sen- 
sitiveness of the tip to contact, can hardly fail to be 
of the highest importance; for as the tip is always 
endeavouring to bend to all sides it will press on all 
sides, and wall thus be able to discriminate between 
the harder and softer adjoining surfaces, in the same 
manner as it discriminated between the attached 
squares of card-like and thin paper. Consequently it 
will tend to bend from the harder soil, and will thus 
follow the lines of least resistance. So it will be if it 
meets wdtli a stone or the root of another plant in the 
soil, as must incessantly occur. If the tip were not 
sensitive, and if it did not excite the upper part of the 
root to bend away, whenever it encountered at right 
angles some obstacle in the ground, it would be liable 
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to be doubled up into a contorted mass. But we have 
seen with, radicles growing down inclined plates of 
glass, that as soon as the tij) merely touched a slip of 
wood cemented across the plate, the whole terminal 
growing part curved away, so that the tip soon stood 
at right angles to its former direction; and thus it 
would be with an obstacle encountered in the ground, 
as far as the pressure of the surrounding soil Avould 
permit. We can also understand why thick and strong 
radicles, like those of iEsculus, should be endowed 
with less sensitiveness than more delicate ones ; for 
the former would be able by the force of their growth 
to overcome any slight obstacle. 

After a radicle, which has been deflected by some 
stone or root from its natural downward course, 
reaches the edge of the obstacle, geotropism will direct 
it to grow again straight downward ; but wo know that 
geotropism acts with very little force, and here another 
excellent adaptation, as Sachs has remarked,* comes 
into play. For the upper part of the radicle, a little 
above the apex, is, as we have seen, likewise sensitive ; 
and this sensitiveness causes the radicle to bend like a 
tendril towards the touching object, so that as it rubs 
over the edge of an obstacle, it will bend downwards ; 
and the curvature thus induced is abrupt, in which 
respect it differs from that caused by the irritation of 
one side of the tip. This downward bending cjoincides 
with that due to geotropism, and both will cause tho 
root to resume its original course. 

As radicles perceive an excess of moisture in the air 
on one side and bend towards this side, wo may infer 
that they will act in the same manner witli respoct to 
moisture in the earth. The sensitiveness to moisture 


* * Arbeiten Bot, Insi, Wurzburg,* Heffc iii p, 456. 
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resides in the tip, which determines the bending of 
the upper part. This capacity perhaps partly accounts 
for the extent to which drain-pipes often become 
choked with roots. 

Considering the several facts given in this chapter, 
we see that the course followed by a root through 
the soil is governed by extraordinarily complex and 
diversified agencies, — ^by geotropism acting in a 
different manner on the primary, secondary, and ter- 
tiary radicles, — by sensitiveness to contact, different in 
kind in the apex and in the part immediately above 
the apex, and apparently by sensitiveness to the 
varying dampness of different parts of the soil. 
These several stimuli to movement are all more 
powerful than geotropism, when this acts obliquely 
on a radicle, which has been deflected from its perpen- 
dicular downward course. The roots, moreover, of 
most plants are excited by light to bend either to or 
from it ; but as roots are not naturally exposed to the 
light it is doubtful whether this sensitiveness, which is 
perhaps only the indirect result of the radicles being 
highly sensitive to other stimuli, is of any service to 
the plant. The direction which the apex takes at each 
successive period of the growth of a root, ultimately 
determines its whole course ; it is therefore highly 
important that the apex should pursue from the first 
the most advantageous direction; and we can thus 
understand why sensitiveness to geotropism, to contact 
and to moisture, all reside in the tip, and why the tip 
determines the upper growing part to bend either 
from or to the exciting cause. A, radicle may be 
compared with a burrowing animal such as a mole, 
which wishes to penetrate perpendicularly down into 
the ground. By continually moving his head from 
side to side, or circumnntating, he will feel any stone 
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or other obstacle, as well as any difference in the 
hardness of the soil, and he will turn from that side ; 
if the earth is damper on one than on the other side 
he will turn thitherward as a better hunting-ground* 
N'evertheless, after each interruption, guided by the 
sense of gravity, he will be able to recover his down- 
ward course and to burrow to a greater depth. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The OmoHMNUTATiNG Movements op the sevebal paets oe 
Matubb Plants, 

Circnmntitation of stoms : concluding remarks on — Oircumnutatiou of 
stolons : aid thus afforded in winding amongst the stems of* sur- 
rounding plants—Oircumnutation of flower-stems— Oircumnutatiou 
of Dicotyledonous leaves— Singular oscillatory movement of leaves 
of Dionsea — Leaves of Cannabis sink at night — Leaves of Gymno- 
sperms — Of Monocotyledons — Cryptogams — Concluding remarks 
on the circumnutation of leaves : generally rise in the evening and 
sink in the morning. 

We have seen in the first chapter that the stems of all 
seedlings, whether hypocotyls or epicotyls, as well as 
the cotyledons and the radicles, are continually cir- 
cumnntating — ^that is, they grow first on one side and 
then on another, such growth being probably preceded 
by increased turgescence of the cells. As it was 
unlikely that plants should change their manner of 
growth with advancing age, it seemed probable that 
the various organs of all plants at all ages, as long as 
they continued to grow, would be found to circum- 
nutate, though perhaps to an extremely small extent. 
As it was important for us to discover whether this 
was the case, we determined to observe carefully a 
certain number of plants which were growing vigor- 
ously, and which were not known to move in any 
manner. We commenced with stems. Observations 
of this kind are tedious, and it appeared to us that it 
would be sufficient to observe the stems in about a 
score of genera, belonging to widely distinct families 
and inhabitants of various countries. Several plants 
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were selected whicli, from being woody, or for otter 
reasons, seemed tte least likely to circumnntato. The 
obseryations and the diagrams were made in the 
manner described in the Introduction. Plants in pots 
were subjected to a proper temperature, and whilst 
being observed, were kept either in darkness or were 
feebly illuminated from above. They are arranged 
in the order adopted by Hooker in Le Maout and 
Decaisne’s ^ System of Botany/ The number of the 
family to which each genus belongs is appended, as 
this serves to show the place of each in the series. 

(1.) Iberis umMlata (Oruciferfe, Fam. Id). — The movement of 
the stem of a young plant, 4 inches in height, consisting of 
four internodos (the hypocotyl included) besides a large bud 


Fig. 70. 



Iberh umhellata: circumnutation of stem of young plant, traced from 
8.30 A.M. Sept. 13th to same hour on following morning. Distance of 
summit of stem beneath the horizontal glass 7*6 inches. Diagram 
reduced to half of original size. Movement as here shown magnified 
between 4 and 5 times. 

on the summit, was traced, as hero shown, during 2d h. 
(Fig. 70). As far as we could judgo the uppermost inch alone 
of the stem circumnutated, and this in a simple manner, Tlio 
movement was slow, and the rate very unequal at diiforont 
times. In part of its course an irregular ollipso, or rather 
triangle, was completed in 6 h, 30 m. 

(2.) Brassica ohracm (Cruciform).— A very young plant, boariiig 
three leaves, of which the longest was only three-quarters of an 
inch in length, was placed under a microscope, furnished with 
an eye-piece micrometer, and the tip of the largest leaf was 
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foTincl to be in constant movement. It crossed five divisions of 
the micrometer, that is, -j-J^th of an inch, in 6 m. 20 s. There 
could hardly be a doubt that it was the stem which chiefly 
moved, for the tip did not get quickly out of focus; and this 
would have occurred had the movement been confined to the 
leaf, which moves up or down in nearly the same vertical plane. 

(3.) Limim mitatmimum (Linea, Fam. 39). — The stems of this 
plant, shortly before the flowering period, are stated by Fritz 
Miiller (*Jenaisohe Zeitschrift/ B. v. p. 137) to revolve, or 
circumnutate. 

(4.) Pelargonium zonale (Geraniacese, Fam. 47). — A young 
plant, 7a inches in height, was observed in the usual manner; 
but, in order to see the bead at the end of the glass filament 


Fig. 71. 



Pclargomum zonale: circumnutation of stem of young plant, feebly illu- 
minated from above. Movement of bead magnified about 11 times ; 
traced on a horizontal glass from noon on March 9th to 8 A.M, on 
the llth, 

and at the same time the mark beneath, it was necessary to cut 
off three leaves on one side. We do not know whether it was 
owing to this cause, or to the plant having previously become 
bent to one side through heliotropism, but from the morning of 
the 7th of March to 10.30 p.m. on the 8th, the stem moved 
a considerable distance in a zigzag line in the same general 
direction. During tho night of the 8th it moved to some 
distance at right angles to its former course, and next morning 
(9th) stood for a time almost still. At noon on the 9th a new 
tracing was begun (see Fig. 71), which was continued till 8 a.m. 
on tho llth. Betwoon noon on the 9th and 5 p.m. on tho 10th 
(i,e, in tho course of 29 h.), tho stem described a circle. This 
plant therefore ciroumnutates, but at a very slow rate, and to a 
small extent. 

(5.) Tropmolum mwfus (?) (dwarfed var. called Tom Thumb) ; 
(Geraniacese, Fam. 47).— The species of this genus climb by the 
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aid of their sensitive petioles, hnt some of them also twine 
roxind supports ; but even these latter species do not begin to 
circumnutate in a conspicuous manner whilst young. The 


Fig. 72. 



TropcBolum majus (?) : circuranutatioii of stem of young plant, traced on a 
horizontal glass from 9 a.m. Dec. 26th to 10 A.M. on 27th. Movement 
of bead magnified about 5 times, and here reduced to half of original 
scale. 


variety here treated of has a rather thick stem, and is so dwarf 
that apparently it does not climb in any manner. Wo there- 
fore wished to ascertain whether the stem of a young plant, 

consisting of two in- 
ternodes, together 3*2 
inches in height, cir- 
/ \ cumnutated. It was 

/ \ observed during 25 h., 

1 aNc 

that the stem moved in 
I / \ ^ zigzag course, indicair 

/ \ circumnutation. 

/ \ (6.) Trifoliim resi.(pi* 

^ natim (Leguminosm, 

’ 75), — "When wo 

treat of tho sleep of 
N. plants, wo shall see that 

Nv tho stems in rovotoI 

THrnmrmpimtun,: circumntitatioA of Logons goncm fop 
stem, traced on vertical glass from 9.30 mstanoo, those 01 xtody** 
A.M. to 4,30 p.ir. Kov, Sid. Tracing not sarum, Mimosa, Moli- 
greatly magnifie^ reduced to half of lotus, &0., which ape not 
original size, riant feebly lUuminated v ■» * i. x 

from above. ohmbers, oiroumnutato 

in aconspicuousmanner. 
We will here give only a single instance (Fig. 78), showing 
the circumnutation of the stem of a large plant of a clover, 
THfoUum resvpinatwm. In the' course of 7 b. tho stem changed 
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its course greatly eiglit times and completed three irregular 
circles or ellipses. It therefore circumnutated rapidly. Some 
of the lines run at right angles to one another. 



Muhus (hybrid) : circuinnutation of stem, traced on horizontal glass, from 
4 P.M. March 14th to 8.30 A.M. 16th. Tracing much magnified, re- 
duced to half of original size. Plant illuminated feebly from above. 


(7.) Bulus idoem (hybrid) (Eosacese, Fam. 76). — As we hap- 
pened to haye a young plant, 11 inches pjg 75 ^ 

in height and growing vigorously, 
which had been raised from a cross 


between the raspberry (Ruhtts idoBus) 
and a North American Bubus, it was 
observed in the usual manner. During 
the morning of March 14th the stem 
almost completed a circle, and then 
moved far to the right. At 4 p.m. it 
reversed its course, and now a fresh 
tracing was begun, which was con- 
tinued during 401 h., and is given in 
Fig. 74. We here have well-marked 
oireumnutation. 

(8.) Deutzia gracilis (Saxifragese, 
Fam. 77). — A shoot on a bush about 
18 inches in height was observed. The 
bead changed its course greatly eleven 
times in the course of 10 h. 30 m. 
(Fig. 75), and there could be no 
doubt about the cjrcumnutation of the 
stem. 

(9.) Fuchsia (greenhouse var., with 
large flowers, probably a hybrid) (Ona- 
grarie^, Fam, 100) —A young plant. 



Fmtzia graciUs : clrcumnu- 
tation of stem, kept in 
darkness, traced on hori- 
zontal glass, from 8,30 
A.M, to 7 P.M, March 20th. 
Movement of bead origin- 
ally magnified about 20 
times, here reduced to 
half scale. 


15 inches in height, was observed during nearly 48 h. The 
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accompanying figure (Fig. 76) ^ves tlie necessary particulars, 
and shows that the stem circnmnntated, though rather 
slowly. 


Fig. 76. 



Fuchsia (garden var.) : circumnutation of stem, kept m rkrknoss, traced on 
horizontal glass, from 8.30 A.M. to 7 1».M. March 20th. Movement of 
bead originally magnified about 40 times, here reduced to half scale, 

(10.) Cereus speciocissimvs (garden Tar., sometimes called 
Phyllocactus multiflorus) (Cactem, Fam. 109), — This plant, 
which was growing Tigoronsly from haying been removed a 
few days before from the greenhouse to the hot-honso, was 
observed with especial interest, as it seemed so little prohabhj 
that the stem woitld cironmnutate. The branches are flat, or 
flabellifonn; but some of them are triangular in section, with 
the three sides hollowed ont. A branch of this latter shape, 
9 inches in length and 1| in diameter, was chosen for observa- 
tion, as less likely to circumnntate than a flabelliform branch. 
The movement of the bead at the end of the glass filament, 
afdxed to the summit of the branch, was traced (A, Fig, 77) 
from 9.28 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. on Nov. 23rd, during wbi(*h time it 
changed its course greatly six times. On tlie 24 th another 
tracing was made (see B), and tlio bead on this day changed its 
course oftenor, making in 8 h. what may couBi<lorod m four 
ellipsos, with their longer axes differently directed. The position 
of the stem and its commencing course on tho following 
morning are likewise shown. There can bo no doubt that this 
branch, though appearing quite rigid, circumnntated ; but the 
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extreme amount of movement during the time was very small, 
probably rather less than the ^^^th of an inch. 


Fig. 77. 



Cereus sjwciocissbmts : circumnutation of stem, illuminated from above, 
traced on a horizontal 'glass, in A from 9 a.m. to 4.30 P.M. on Nov. 
23rd ; and in B from 8.30 a.m. on the 24th to 8 A.M. on the 23th. 
Movement of the head in B magnihed about 38 times. 

(11.) Eedtra \elix (Araliaoese, Fam. 114). — The stem is known 
to bo apheliotropic, and sever>al seedlings growing in a pot in 
the greenhouse became bent in the middle of the summer at 
right angles from the light. On Sept. 2nd some of these stems 
were tied up so as to stand vertically, and were placed before 
a north-east window; but to our surprise they were now 
decidedly holiotropic, for during 4 days they curved them- 
selves towards the light, and their course being traced on a 
horizontal ^^lass, was strongly zigzag. During the 6 succeed- 
ing days they ciroumnutated over the same small space at a 
slow rate, but there could be no doubt about thoir circumnuta- 
tion, The plants were kept exactly in the same place before the 
window, and after an interval of 15 days the stems were 
again observed during 2 days and their movements traced, and 
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they were found to be still oircnmnutating, bnt on a yet smaller 
scale. 

(12.) Gazania Hngens (Composite, Fam. 122).— The circnm- 
nutation of the stem of a yoimg plant, 7 inches in height, as 
measured to the tip of the highest leaf, was traced during 
33 h., and is shown in the accompanying figure (Fig. 78). Two 


Fig. 78. 



Gazania ringms : circuranutation of stem traced from 9 A.M. March 21 st 
to 6 P.M. oa 22iid ; plant kept in darkness. Movement of bead at the 
close of the observations magnified 34 times, here reduced to half the 
original scale. 

main lines may he observed running at nearly right angles to 
two other main lines; but those are interrupted by small 
loops. 

(18.) Azalea Indica (Ericinese, Fam. 128). — A bush 21 inches 
in height was selected for observation, and the circumnutation 
of its leading shoot was traced during 26 h. 40 m., as shown 
in the following figure (Fig. 79). 

(14.) Flumbago Gupensis (Plumbaginem, Fam. 134).— A small 
lateral branch which projected from a tall freely growing bush, 
at an angle of 35® above the horizon, was selected for obser- 
vation. For the first 11 h. it moved to a considerable distance 
in a nearly straight line to one side, owing probably to its 
having been previously deflected by the light whilst standing in 
the greenhouse. At 7.20 on March 7tli a fresh tracing was 
begun and continued for the next 43 h. 40 m. (see Fig. 80). 
During the first 2 h. it followed neaifly the same direction m 
before, and then changed it a little; during the night it 
moved at nearly right angles to its previous course. Next 
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day (Sth) it zigzagged greatly, and on tlie 9tli moved irregu- 
larly round and round a small circular space. By 3 p.m. on 
the 9th the figure had become so complicated that no more dots 
could be made ; but the shoot continued during the evening of 
the 9th, the whole of the 10th, and the morning of the 11th to 


Fig. 79. 



Azalea Indica : circumnutation 
of stem, illuminated from 
above, traced on horizontal 
glass, from 9.30 a.m. March 
9th to 12.10 P.M. on the 10th. 
But on the morning of the 
10th only four dots were 
made between 8.30 A.M. 
and 12.10 P.M., both hours 
included, so that the circum- 
nutation is not fairly repre- 
sented in this part of the 
diagram. Movement of the 
bead here magnified about 
30 times. 


Fig. 80. 



JPltimhago Capensis : circumnu- 
tation of tip of a lateral 
branch, traced on horizontal 
glass, from 7.20 P.M. on 
March 7th to 3 P.M. on the 
9th. Movement of head 
magnified 13 times. Plant 
feebly illuminated from 
above. 


oircumnutate over the same small space, which was only about 
the of an inch (*97 mm.) in diameter. Although this 
branch circumnutated to a very small extent, yet it changed its 
course freq,uently. The movements ought to have been more 
magnified. 

(15.) Aloysia citriodora (Verbenacese, Fam. 173). — The follow- 
ing figure (Fig. 81) gives the movements of a shoot during 

F 
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31 h. 40 m., and shows that it circumnutated. The hush was 
15 inches in height* 



Aloysia cHmdorai circumnutation of stem, traced from 8.20 a.m. on Mai’ch 
22iid to 4 P.M. on 23rd. Plant kept in darkness. Movement magnified 
about 40 times. 

(16.) Verhem melindres (?)(a scarlet-flowered herbaceous Yar.) 
(yerbenace^).>-A shoot 8 inches in height had been laid hori- 
zontally, for the sake of observing its apogeotropisin, and the 
terminal portion had grown vertically upwards for a length of 
inches. A glass fllament, with a bead at the end, was fixed 


Fig. S2 . 



•upright to the tip, and its movomonts were traced during 
41 L 30 m. on a vertical glass (Fig. 82). Under these circum- 
stances the lateral movements were chiefly shown; but m the 
lines from side to side are not on the same level, the shoot 
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must haye moyed in a plane at right angles to that of the lateral 
moyement, that is, it must have circnmmitated. On the next day 
(6th) the shoot moyed in the course of 16 h. four times to the right, 
and fom’ times to the left; and this apparently represents the 
formation of four ellipses, so that each was completed in 4 h, 

(17.) Ceratophyllim demersum (Ceratophyllese, Fam. 220). — ^An 
interesting account of the movements of the stem of this water- 
plant has been published by M. E. Bodier.* The movements are 
confined to the young internodes, becoming less and less lower 
down the stem ; and they are extraordinary from their amplitude. 
The stems sometimes moved through an angle of above 200° in 
6 h., and in one instance through 220° in 3 h. They generally 
bent from right to left in the morning, and in an opposite direc- 
tion in the afternoon ; but the movement was sometimes tempo- 
rarily reversed or quite arrested. It was not affected by light. 
It does not appear that M. Eodier made any diagram on a hori- 
zontal plane representing the actual course pursued hy the 
apex, hut he speaks of the ‘^branches executing round their 
axes of growth a movement of torsion.” From the particulars 
above given, and remembering in the case of twining plants and 
of tendrils, how difficult it is not to mistake their bending to all 
points of the compass for true torsion, we are led to believe that 
the stems of this Ceratophyllum circumnutate, probably in the 
shape of narrow ellipses, each completed in about 26 h. The 
following statement, however, seems to indicate something 
different from ordinary circumnntation, but we cannot fully 
understand it. M. Eodier says : “ 11 est alors facile de voir que 
le mouvement de flexion se produit d^abord dans les m^rithalles 
superieurs, qu’il se propage erimite, en s’amoindrissant du hmf 
en has I tandis qu’au contraire le mouvement de redressement 
commence par la partie inferieure pour se terminer h la partie 
sup^rieitre qui, quolquefois, pou de- temps avant de se relever 
tout a fait, forme avec Taxe un angle tres aigu.” 

(18.) Oonffine. — Dr. Maxwell Masters states Journal Linn. 
Boc,/ Dec. 2nd, 1879) that the leading shoots of many Ooniferm 
dxmng tine season of thoir active growth exhibit very remark- 
able movements of revolving nutation, that is, they circumnu- 
tate. We may feel sure that the lateral shoots whilst growing 
would exhibit the same movement if carefully observed. 


* ‘Comptes Bondus,* April 30th, 1877. Also a second notice 
published separately in Boux-deaux, Nov. 12fch, 1877. 
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(19.) Lilium auratum (Fam. Liliacese).— The circumimtation 



Lilhm mratum: circumnutation of a stem in darkness, traced on a horizontal 
glass, from 8 A.M. on March 14th to 8.35 a.m. on 16th. But it should 
be noted that our observations were interrupted between 6 P.M. on the 
14th and 12.15 P.M. on 15th, and the movements during this interval 
of 18 h. 15 m. are represented by a long broken line. Diagram reduced 
to half original scale, 

of the stem of a plant 24 inches in height is represented in the 
above figure (Fig. 83). 



Cypems aUernifolms circumnutation of stem, illuminated from above, 
traced on horizontal glass, from 9.45 A.M. March 9th to 9 P.M, on 10th. 
The stem grew so rapidly whilst being observed, that it was not possible 
to estimate how much its movements were magnified in the tracing. 

(20.) Oyperus alUrnifoUm (Fam. Cyperacese,)— A glass 
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filament, with a bead at the end, was fixed across the summit 
of a young stem 10 inches in height, close beneath the crown of 
elongated leayes. On March 8th, between 12,20 and 7.20 p.m., 
the stem described an ellipse, open at one end. On the follow- 
ing day a new tracing was begun (Pig. 84), which plainly shows 
that the stem completed three irregular figures in the course of 
35 h. 15 m. 

Goneludinff Remarks on the GircwmimiaUon of Stems . — 
Any one who will inspect the diagrams now given, and 
will bear in mind the widely separated position of the 
plants described in the series, -—remembering that we 
have good grounds for the belief that the hypocotyls 
and epicotyls of all seedlings circnmnutate, — not 
forgetting the number of plants distributed in the 
most distinct families which climb by a similar move- 
ment, — will probably admit that the growing stems 
of all plants, if carefully observed, would be found 
to circnmnutate to a greater or less extent. When 
we treat of the sleep and other movements of plants, 
many other cases of circumnutating stems will be 
incidentally given. In looking at the diagrams, we 
should remember that the stems were always growing, 
so that in each case the circumnutating apex as it 
rose will have described a spire of some kind. The 
dots were made on the glasses generally at intervals 
of an hour, or hour and a half, and were then joined 
by straight lines. If they had been made at intervals 
of 2 or 3 minutes, the lines would have been more 
curvilinear, as in the case of the tracks left on the 
smoked glass-plates by the tips of the circumnutating 
radicles of seedling plants. The diagrams generally 
approach in form to a succession of more or less 
irregular ellipses or ovals, with their longer axes 
directed to different points of the compass during the 
same day or on succeeding days. The stems there- 
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fore, sooner or later, Ibend to all sides; but after a 
stem has bent in any one direction, it commonly 
bends back at first in nearly, though not quite, the 
opposite direction; and this gives the tendency to 
the formation of ellipses, which are generally narrow, 
but not so narrow as those described by stolons and 
leaves. On the other hand, the figures sometimes 
approach in shape to circles. Whatever the figure 
may be, the course pursued is often interrupted by 
zig25ags, small triangles, loops, or ellipses. A stem 
may describe a single large ellipse one day, and 
two on the next. With different plants the com- 
plexity, rate, and amount of movement differs 
much. The stems, for instance, of Iberis and Azalea 
described only a single large ellipse in 24 h. ; 
whereas those of the Deutzia made four or five deej) 
zigzags or narrow ellipses in llj h., and those of the 
Trifolium three triangular or quadrilateral figures 
in 7 h. 

CiBGUMNUTATION OF StOLONS OE EuNNEBS. 

Stolons consist of much elongated, flexible branches, 
which run along the surface of the ground and form 
roots at a distance from the parent-plant. They are 
therefore of the same homological nature as stems; 
and the three following cases may he added to the 
twenty previously given cases. 

Fmgaria (cultivated garden var.): i?o.wc6te, —A plant growing 
in a pot had emitted a long stolon; this was Bupportod by a 
stick, so that it projected for the length of several inches hori- 
zontally. A glass filament bearing two minuto triangles of 
paper was affixed to the terminal bud, which was a little up- 
turned ; and its movements were traced during 21 h., as shown 
in Fig. 85. In the course of the first 12 h. it moved twice up 
and twice down in somewhat zigzag lines, and no doubt tra- 
velled in the same manner during the night. On the following ' 
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morning after an interval of 20 h. tlie apex stood a little higher 
than it did at first, and this shows that the stolon had not been 


Fig. 85. 



Fragaria ; circuranutation, of stolon, kept in darkness, tx’aced on vertical 
glass, from 10.45 A.M. May 18th to 7.45 A.M. on 19th. 

acted on within this time by geotropism;* nor had its own 
weight caused it to bend downwards. 

On the following morning (19th) the glass filament was 
detached and refixed close behind the bud, as it appeared pos- 
sible that the cironmn-atation of the terminal bud and of the 
adjoining part of the stolon might he different. The movement 
was now traced during two oonsccntive days (Fig. 86). During 
the first day the filament travelled in the course of 14 h, 30 m. 
five times np and four times down, besides some lateral move- 
ment. On the 20th the course was even more complicated, and 
can hardly be followed in the figure ; but the filament moved in 
16 h. at least five times up and five times down, with wy little 


* Dr. A. B. Frank states (* Die acted on by geotropism, but only 
Haturlicho wagerechte Bichtung after a considerable interval of 
von Pfianssentheilen/ 1870, p. 20) time, 
that the stolons of this plant are 
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lateral deflection. The first and last dots made on this second 
day, yiz:, at 7 a.m. and 11 p.m., were close together, showing 
that the stolon had not fallen or risen. Neyertheless, by com- 
paring its position on 
I'ig* 86. the morning of the 19th 

and 21st, it is obvious 
that the stolon had sunk ; 
and this may be attri- 
buted to slow bending 
down either from its own 
weight or from geotro- 
pism. 

Luring a part of the 20th 
an orthogonal tracing was 
made by applying a cube 
of wood to the vertical 
glass and bringing the 
apex of the stolon at suc- 
cessive periods into a line 
with one edge; a dot 
being made each time on 
the glass. This tracing 
therefore represented very 
nearly the actual amount 
of movement of the apex ; 
and in the course of 9 h. 
the distance* of the ex- 
treme dots from one an- 
other was *45 inch. By 
the same method it was 
ascertained that the apex 
moved between 7 a.m. on 
Va.«i.^'the20t]ian(i8 AM, on the 
Fragarki i civctimnutatiou of the same stolon 21st a distance of ’82 inch, 
as ia tha last figai-e, obsei^ed in tho same ^ 

stolon was supported so 
that it projected at about 
45° above the horizon, and its movement was traced by the 
same orthogonal method. On the first day tho apex soon 
rose above the field of vision. By the next morning it had 
sunk, and the course pursued was now traced during 14 h. 
30 m. (Fig, 87), The amount of movement was almost the samo, 






manner, and traced from 8 A.M. May 19th 
to 8 A.M. 21st, 
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from side to side as up and down ; and differed in this respect 
remarkably from the moTement in the previous cases. ’ During 
the latter part of the day, viz., between B and 10.30 p.m., the 


Fig. 87. 



Fragana: circumnutation of another and younger stolon, traced from 
8 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. Figure reduced to one-half of original scale. 


actual distance travelled by the apex amounted to 1*15 inch; 
and in the course of the whole day to at least 2*67 inch. This 
is an amount of movement almost comparable with that of 
some climbing plants. The same stolon was observed on the 
following day, and now it moved in a somewhat less complex 
manner, in a plane not far from vertical. The extreme amount 
of actual movement was 1*55 inch in one direction, and *6 inch 
in another direction at right angles. During neither of these 
days did the stolon bend downwards through geotropism or its 
own weight. 

Pour stolons still attached to the plant were laid on damp 
sand in the back of a room, with their tips facing the north-east 
windows. They were thus placed because De Vries says * that 
they are apheliotropic when exposed to the light of the sun ; but 
we could not perceive any effect from the above feeble degree of 
illumination. We may add that on another occasion, late in the 
summer, some stolons, placed upright before a south-west window 


< Arheiieu Bot. Insi, Wurzburg/ 1872, p. 434. 
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on a oloiidy day, became distinctly curved towards the light, and 
were therefore heliotropic. Close in front of the tips of tlio 
prostrate stolons, a crowd of very thin sticks and the dried 
haulms of grasses were driven into the sand, to represent the 
crowded stems of suiTonndingplants in a state of nature. This 
was done for the sake of observing how the growing stolons 
would pass through them. They did so easily in the course of 
6 days, and their ciroumnutation apparently facilitated their 
passage. When the tips encountered sticks so close together 
that they could not pass between them, they rose up and passed 
over them. The sticks and haulms were removed after the 
passage of the four stolons, two of which were found to have 
assumed a permanently sinuous shape, and two were still 
straight. But to this subject we shall recur under Saxifraga. 

Baxifmga sarmentosa (Saxifrageas). — A plant in a suspended 
pot had emitted long branched stolons, which depended like 


Fig. 88. 



Saxifraga sarmontosa; circumnutatioa of an inclined stolon, traced in 
darkness on a horizontal glass, from 7.45 A.M. April 18th to 0 A.M. on 
19th, Movement of end of stolon magnified 2’2 times. 

threads on all sides. Two were tied up so as to stand vertically, 
and their upper ends became gradually bent downwards, but so 
slowly in the course of several days, that the bonding was pro- 
bably due to their weight and not to geotropism. A glass fila- 
ment with little triangles of paper was fixed to the end of one of 
these stolons, which was 17i inches in length, and had already 
become much bent down, but still projected at a considerable 
angle above the horizon. It moved only slightly three times 
from side to side and then upwards; on the following day 
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the movement -was even less. As this stolon was so long we 
thought that its growth was nearly completed, so we tried 
another which was thicker and shorter, viz., lOi inches in length. 
It moved greatly, chiefly upwards, and changed its course five 
times in the course of the day. Dtiring the night it cuiwed so 
much upwards in opposition to gravity, that the movement 
could no longer he traced on the vertical glass, and a horizontal 
one had to be used. The movement was followed during the 
next 25 h., as shown in Fig. 88. Three irregular ellipses, with 
their longer axes somewhat differently directed, were almost 
completed in the first 15 h. The extreme actual amount of 
movement of the tip during the 25 h. was *75 inch. 

Several stolons were laid on a fiat surface of damp sand, in the 
same manner as with those of the strawberry. The friction of 
the sand did not interfere with their circunmutation ; nor could 
we detect any evidence of their being sensitive to contact. In 
order to see how in a state of nature they would act, when 
encountering a stone or other obstacle on the ground, short 
pieces of smoked glass, an inch in height, were stuck upright 
into the sand in front of two thin lateral branches. Their tips 
scratched the smoked surface in various directions; one made 
three upward and two downward lines, besides a nearly hori- 
zontal one; the other curled quite away from the glass; but 
ultimately both surmounted the glass and pursued their original 
course. The apex of a third thick stolon swept up the glass in a 
curved line, recoiled and again came into contact with it ; it then 
moved to the right, and after ascending, descended vertically; 
ultimately it passed round one end of the glass instead of over it. 

Many long pins were next driven rather close together into 
the sand, so as to form a crowd in front of the same two thin 
lateral branches; but these easily wound their way through 
the crowd. A thick stolon was much delayed in its passage ; 
at one place it was forced to turn at right angles to its former 
course; at another place it could not pass through the pins, 
and the hinder part became bowed; it then curved upwards 
and passed tlirough an opening between the upper part of some 
pins which happened to diverge ; it then descended and finally 
emerged through the crowd. This stolon was rendered perma- 
nently sinuous to a slight degree, and was thicker where sinuous 
than elsewhere, apparently from its longitudinal growth having 
been checked. 

Cotyledon umlilicus (Orassulacess). — A plant growing in a pan 
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of damp moss liad emitted 2 stolons, 22 and 20 inclies in length. 
One of these was supported, so that a length of inches pro- 
jected in a straight and horizontal line, and the moTement 
of the apex was traced. The first dot was made at 9,10 a,m. ; 


Fig. 89. 



Cotyledon wnlilimis: circumnutation of stolon, traced from 11.15 A.H. 
Aug. 25th to 11 A.M, 27th. Plant illnminuted from above. The 
terminal internode was • 25 inch in length, the })ennltimate 2 • 25, and 
the third 3 * 0 inches in length. Apex of stolon stood at a distance of 
5*75 inches from the vertical glass; but it was not possible to ascertain 
how much the tracing was magnified, as it was not known how great 
a length of the internode circumnutated. 


the terminal portion soon began to bend downwards and con- 
tinued to do so until noon. Therefore a straight line, Tory 
nearly as long as the whole figure here giyen (Fig, B9), was first 
traced on the glass; but the upper part of this lino has not been 
copied in the diagram. The curyature occurred in the middle 
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of the penultimate intemode; and its chief seat was at the 
distance of li inch from the apex; it appeared due to the 
weight of the terminal portion, acting on the more flexible 
part of the intemode, and not to geotropism. The apex after 
thus sinking down from 9.10 a.m. to noon, moved a little to the 
left; it then rose up and ciromnnntated in a nearly vertical 
plane until 10.35 p.m. On the following day (26th) it was oh- 

Fig. 90, 



QuiyUdm urnhUkm : cii’ctimnutation and downward moveTnont of another 
stolon, traced on vertical glass, from 9.11 a.m. Aug. 25th to 11 A.M. 27th. 
Apex close to glass, so that figure hut little magnified, and here reduced 
to twO"thirds of original size. 

served from 6.40 a.m. to 5.20 p.m., and within this time it moved 
twice up and twice down. On the morning of the 27th the apex 
stood as high as it did at 11.80 a.m. on the 26th. Nor did it 
sink down during the 28th, but continued to oircumnutate about 
the same place. 

Another stolon, which resembled the last in almost every 
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respect, was observed daring the same two days, but only two 
inches of the terminal portion was allowed to project freely and 
horizontally. On the 25th it continued from 9.10 a.m. to 1.30 p.m, 
to bend straight downwards, apparently owing to its weight 
(Fig. 90); but after this hour until 10.35 p.m. it zigzagged. 
This fact deserves notice, for we here probably see the combined 
effects of the bending down from weight and of oircumnutation. 
The stolon, however, did not cirounmutate when it first began 
to bend down, as may be observed in the present diagram, and 
as was still more evident in the last case, when a longer portion 
of the stolon was left unsupported. On the following day 
(26th) the stolon moved twice up and twice down, but still con- 
tinued to fall ; in the evening and during the night it travelled 
from some unknown cause in an oblique direction. 

We see from these three cases that stolons or 
runners circumnntate in a very complex manner. The 
lines generally extend in a vertical plane, and this 
may probably be attributed to the effect of the weight 
of the unsupported end of the stolon ; but there is 
always some, and occasionally a considerable, amount 
of lateral movement. The oircumnutation is so great 
in amplitude that it naay almost be compared with 
that of climbing plants. That the stolons are thus 
aided in passing over obstacles and in winding between 
the stems of the surrounding plants, the observations 
above given render almost certain. If they had not 
circumnutated, their tips would have been liable to 
have been doubled up, as often as they met with 
obstacles in their path ; but as it is, they easily avoid 
them. This must be a considerable advantage to the 
plant in spreading from its parent-stock ; but we are 
far from supposing that the power has been gained 
by the stolons for this purpose, for circumnutation 
seems to be of universal occurrence with all growing 
parts; but it is not improbable that the amplitude 
of the movement may have been specially increased 
for this purpose. 
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CiBCUMKUTATION OP ElOWEE-STEMS. 

We did not think it necessary to make any special 
observations on the circumnntation of flower-stems, 
these being axial in their nature, like stems or stolons ; 
but some were incidentally made whilst attending 
to other subjects, and these we will here briefly give. 
A few observations have also been made by other 
botanists. These taken together suffice to render it 
probable that all peduncles and sub-peduncles cir- 
cuinnutate whilst growing. 

Oxalis carwosa.— The peduncle which springs from the thick 
and woody stem of this plant bears three or four sub-peduncles. 


Fig. 91. 



Oxalis oarnosa ; flower-stem, feebly ilhirainated from above, its circumnuta- 
tion traced from 9 am. April’lSth to 9 a.m. 16th, Summit of flower 
8 inches beneath the horizontal glass. Movement probably magnified 
about 6 times. 

A filament with little triangles of paper was fixed within the 
calyx of a flower which stood upright. Its movements were 
observed for 48 h. ; during the first half of this time the flower 
was fully expanded, and during the second half withered. The 
figure here given (Fig. 91) represents 8 or 9 ellipses. Although 
the main peduncle ciroumnutated, and described one large and 
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two smaller ellipses in the course of 24 h., yet the chief seat of 
moYement lies in the sub-peduncles, which ulthnately bend 
vertically downwards, as will be described in a future chapter. 
The peduncles of Oxalis acetosella, likewise bend downwards, and 
afterwards, when the pods are nearly mature, upwards; and this 
is effected by a circumnutating movement. 

It may be seen in the above figure that the flower-stem of 
Q.mrmsa circumnutated during two days about the same spot. 
On the other hand, the flower-stem of 0. sensitiva undergoes a 
strongly marked, daily, periodical change of position, when kept 
at a proper temperature. In the middle of the day it stands 
vertically up, or at a high angle ; in the afternoon it sinks, and 
in the evening projects horizontally, or almost horizontally, 
rising again during the night. This movement continues from 
the period when the flowers are in bud to when, as we believe, 
the pods are mature : and it ought perhaps to have been included 
amongst the so-called sleep-movements of plants. A tracing 
was not made, but the angles were measured at successive periods 
during one whole day ; and these showed that the movement 
was not continuous, but that the peduncle oscillated up and 
down. We may therefore conclude that it circumnutated. At 
the base of the peduncle there is a mass of small cells, forming 
a well- developed pulvinus, which is exteriorly coloured purple 
and hairy. In no other genus, as far as we know, is the peduncle 
furnished with a pulvinus. The peduncle of 0. Ortegesii behaved 
differently from that of 0. semitiva, for it stood at a less angle 
above the horizon in the middle of the day, than in the morning 
or evening. By 10.20 p.m, it had risen greatly. During the 
middle of the day it oscillated much up and down. 

Trifolium suUerraneum, — A filament was fixed vertically to 
the uppermost part of the peduncle of a young and upright 
flower-head (the stem of the plant having been secured to a 
stick); and its movements were traced during 36 h. Within 
this time it described (see Fig, 92) a figure which represents four 
ellipses; but during the latter part of the time the pedunolo 
began to bend downwards, and after 10.30 p.m. on the 24th it 
curved so rapidly down, that by 6.46 a.m, on the 26th it stood 
only 19® above the horizon. It went on circumnutating in nearly 
the same position for two days. Even after the flower-heads 
have buried themselves in the ground they continue, as will 
hereafter be shown, to circonmutate. It will also be seen in the 
next chapter that the sub-peduncles of the separate flowers of 
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TrifoUum repens circumniitate in a complicated course during 
several days. I may add that the gynophore of AracUs hypo^cea. 



TrifoUum suUerraneuni : main flowGr-pedunele, illuminated from above, 
circumiiutation traced on horizontal glass, from 8.40 A.M. July 28rd 
to 10.30 P.M. 24th. 

which looks exactly like a peduncle, circumnutates whilst growing 
vertically downwards/ in order to bury tho young pod in the 
ground. 

The movements of tho Jlowers of Cydamen Fersicmi were not 
observed; but the peduncle, whilst tho pod is forming, increases 
much in length, and bows. itself down by a circumnutating 
movement. A young peduncle of Maurandia senip&rflorens, 
14 inch in length, was carefully observed during a whole day, 
and it made 41 narrow, vortical, irregular and short ellipses, 
each at an average rate of about 2 h. 25 m. An adjoining 
peduncle described during tho same time similar, though fewer, 
ellipses.* According to Sachs t the flower-stems, whilst growing, 

* ‘ Tho Movements and Habits 1875, p. 68. 
of Climbing Plants,’ 2nd edit., f * Text-Book of Botany/ 1875, 

Q 
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of many plants^ for instance, tliose of Brasska napus, revolYe or 
ciromnnutate ; tliose of AUiam porrum bend from side to side, 
and, if this moyement had been traced on a horizontal glass, 
no doubt ellipses would have been formed. Fritz Muller has 
described * the spontaneous revolving movements of the fiiower- 
stems of an Alisma, which he compares with those of a climbing 
plant. 

We made no observations on the movements of the different 
parts of flowers. Morren, however, has observed t in the 
stamens of Sparmannia and Cereus a “ fremissement spontane,” 
which, it may be suspected, is a cireumnutating movement. 
The circumniitation of the gynostemium of Stylidium, as de- 
scribed by Gradjt is highly remarkable, and apparently aids in 
the fertilisation of the flowers. The gynostemium, whilst spon- 
taneously moving, comes into contact with the viscid labollum, 
to which it adheres, until freed by the increasing tension of the 
parts or by being touched. 

We have now seen that the flower-stems of plants 
belonging to such widely different families as the 
Oruciferse, Oxalidae, Leguminosae, Primulaceoe, Scro- 
phularineee, Alismacese, and Liliacea3, circnmnntate ; 
and that there are indications of this movement in 
many other families. With these facts before us, 
bearing also in mind that the tendrils of not a few 
plants consist of modified peduncles, we may admit 
without much doubt that all growing flower-stems 
circnmnntate. 

OiRCUMKUTATION OF LEAVES: DICOTYLEDONS. 

Several distinguished botanists, Hofmeister, Sachs, 
Pfeffer, De Vries, Batalin, Millardet, &c., have ol)- 


p. 76{). Linneeus and Treviranus plios oirciimnutatiou. 

(according to Pfeffer, <Die Pe- * ‘Jonaische 23eit8ch,,* B, v. 
riodischen Bewegungen,' <fec., p. p. 133. 

162) state that the flower'-stalks f ‘ N. Mom. de I’Acad. li. do 
of many plants occupy different Bruxelles,’ tom. xiv. 1S41, p. 3. 
positions by night and day, and | ‘ Sitzungbericht des bt»t, Ve- 
we shall see in the chapter on reins der P. Brandenburg/ xxi. 
the Sleep of Plants that this im- p. 84. 
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served, and some of them with the greatest care, the 
periodical moTements of leaves; but their attention 
has been chiefly, though not exclusively, directed to 
those which move largely and are commonly said to 
sleep at night. From considerations hereafter to be 
given, plants of this nature are here excluded, and 
will be treated of separately. As we wished to ascer- 
tain whether all young and growing leaves circumnu- 
tated, we thought that it would be sufficient if we 
observed between 30 and 40 genera, widely distributed 
throughout the vegetable series, selecting some un- 
usual forms and others on woody plants. All the 
plants were healthy and grew in pots. They were 
illuminated from above, but the light perhaps was not 
always sufficiently bright, as many of them were ob- 
served under a skylight of ground-glass. Except in a 
few specified cases, a fine glass filament with two minute 
triangles of paper was fixed to the leaves, and their 


movements were traced on a 
vertical glass (wffien not stated 
to the contrary) in the manner 
already described. I may repeat 
that the broken lines z'epresent 
the nocturnal course. The stem 
was always secured to a stick, 
close to the base of the leaf 
under observation. The ar- 
rangement of the species, with 
the number of the Family ap- 
pended, is the same 'as in the 
case of stems. 

(h) Sarracenia purpurea (Sarra- 



Sarntcmin purpurea : circum- 
nutation of young pitcher, 
traced from 8 A.M. July Srd 
to 10. Iw A.M. 4th. Temp, 
8® C. Apex of pitchei' 
30 inches from glass, so 
movement greatly mag- 
nified. 


cone©, Fam. 11).— A young leaf, or 


pitcher, Bi inches in height, with the bladder swollen, but with 


the hood not as yet open, had a filament fixed transversely 


Q 2 
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across its apes ; it was observed for 48 b., and during the whole 
of this time it circumnutated in a nearly similar manner, bnt 
to a very small extent. The tracing given (Fig. 93) relates 
only to the movements during the first 26 h. 

(2.) Glaucium hiteum (Papavc- 
race®, Fam. 12).— A young plant, 
i bearing only 8 leave>s, had a fila- 

j ment attached to the youngest leaf 

I but one, which was 3 inches in 

I length, including the petiole. The 

I j cirenmnutating movement was 

I \ j ti'aced during 47 h. On lioth days 

i \ 1'^ the leafdescended from before 7 a.m. 

1 \ I until about 11 a.m., and then 

I \ I ascended slightly during the rest 

j \ V 

I \ f \l night. During the latter part 

I 1 / \ night it fell greatly. It did 

I I f A ascend so much during the 

/ / \ second as during the first day, and 

j \ it descended considerably lower on 

1 ^ the second night than on the first, 

f This difference was probably due 

I to the illumination from above 

} having been insuflicient during the 

I two days of observation. Its course 

1 during the two days is shown in 

j Fig. 94. 

j ( 3 .) Ommhe maniima (CnioifexBj 

I Fam. 14).— A leaf inches in length 

I on a plant not growing vigorously 

/ was first observed. Its apex was 

in constant movement, but this 

. could hardly be traced, from being 

Ctiaucium InUim : circumnuta- 

tion of young leaf, traced SOSmalHn OXtont ThoapoX,hoW- 

from 9.30 A.M. June 14th ever, certainly changed its course at 
to 8.30 A,M, 16 th. Tracing least 6 times in the course of 14 h. 

“tXfjTsiluXe f young ptot, boar- 

from the glass. only 4 leaves, was then selected, 

and a filament was affixed to the 
midrib of the third leaf from the base, which, with the petiole, was 
. 5 inches in length. The leaf stood up almost vertically, but the tip 
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was deflected, so that the filament projected almost horizontally, 
and its moYements were traced during 48 h. on a vertical glass, 
as shown in the accompanying figure (Pig. 95). We here plainly 


see that the leaf was con- 
tinually circumnutating ; 
but the proper periodicity 
of its movements was dis- 
turbed by its being only 
dimly illuminated from 
above through a double 
skylight. We infer that 
this was the case, because 
two leaves on plants grow- 
ing out of doors, had their 
angles above the horizon 
measured in the middle 
of the day and at 9 to 
about 10 p.M. on succes- 
sive nights, and they 
w'ere found at this latter 
hour to have risen by an 
average angle of 9° above 
their mid-day position : 
on the following morning 
they fell to their former 
position. Now it may be 
observed in the diagram 
that the leaf rose during 
the second night, so that 
it stood at 6.40 a.m. higher 
than at 10.20 p.m. on the 
preceding night; and this 
may be attributed to the 
leaf adjusting itself to the 
dim light, coming exclu- 
sively h‘oin above. 


Fig. 95. 



CraTnhe martUna: circumnutation of leaf, 
disturbed by being insufficiently illumi- 
nated from above, traced from 7.50 A.M. 
June 23rd to 8 A.M. 25th. Apex of leaf 
15| inches from the vertical glnss, so that 
the tracing was much magnified, but is 
here reduced to one-fourth of original scale. 


(4.) Brwisim ohracea (OruciferfB).-— Hofmeister and Batalin * 
state that the leaves of the cabbage rise at night, and fall by 
day. Wo covered a young plant, bearing 8 leaves, under a large 
bell-glass, placing it in the same position with respect to the 


* * Flora,’ 1873, p. 437. 
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liglit in wliicli it liad long remained, and a filament was fixed 
at tke distance of *4 of an incli from the apex of a young leaf 
nearly 4 inches in length. Its movements were then traced 
during three days, but the tracing is not worth giving. The 
leaf fell during the whole morning, and rose in the evening and 
during the early part of the night. The ascending and descend- 
ing lines did not coincide, so that an irregular ellipse was formed 
each 24 h. The basal part of the midrib did not move, as was 
ascertained by measuring at successive periods the angle which 
it formed with the horizon, so that the movement was confined 
to the terminal portion of the leaf, which moved through an 
angle of IP in the course of 24 h., and the distance travelled by 
the apex, up and down, was between *8 and *9 of an inch. 

In order to ascertain the effect of darkness, a filament was 
fixed to a leaf Si- inches in length, borne by a plant which after 
forming a head had produced a stem. The leaf was inclined 
44° above the horizon, and its movements were traced on a 
vertical glass every hour by the aid of a taper. Luring the 
first day the leaf rose from 8 a.m. to 10.40 p.m. in a slightly 
zigzag coui’se, the actual distance travelled by the apex being 
•67 of an inch. During the night the leaf fell, whereas it ought 
to have risen ; and by 7 a.m. on the following morning it had 
fallen -23 of an inch, and it continued falling until 9.40 A.wr. It 
then rose until 10.50 p.m., but the rise was interrupted by one 
considerable oscillation, that is, by a fall and re-ascent. Dxmng 
the second night it again fell, but only to a very short distance, 
and on the following morning re-ascended to a very short 
distance. Thus the normal course of the leaf was greatly 
(listurbed, or rather completely inverted, by the absence of 
light,* and the movements were likewise greatly diminished in 
amplitude. 

We may add that, according to Mr. A. Stephen Wilson, the 
young leaves of the Swedish turnip, which is a hybrid between 
B, oUracm and ra,pa, draw together in the evening so much 
“that the horizontal breadth diminishes about 30 per cent, of 
the daylight breadth.'' Therefore the loaves must rise con- 
siderably at night. 

(5.) Biantlmz caryophjllus (Caryophyllese, Fam. 26). •— The 


* ^ Tmns. Boi Soc. Edinburgh/ see Darwin, * Animals and Plants 
vol. xui. p. 32. \Vitli respect to under Domestication/ 2nd edit, 
IJie origin of the Swedish turnip, vol. i. p. 344. 
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terminal shoot of a young plant, growing very vigorously, was 
selected for observation. The yonng leaves at first stand np 
vertically and close together, but they soon bend outwards and 
downwards, so as to become horizontal, and often at the same 
time a little to one side. A filament was fixed to the tip of a 
young leaf whilst still highly inclined, and the first dot was 
made on the vertical glass at 8,30 a.m. June 13th, but it curved 
downwards so quickly that by 6.40 a.m. on the following 
morning it stood only a little above the horizon. In Eig. 96 

Fig. 96. j 



Dianthus caryophyllus : circumnutation of young leaf, traced from 10.15 
P.H, June 13th to 10.35 P.M, 16th. Apex of leaf stood, at the close of 
our observations, 8| inches from the vertical glass, so tracing not 
greatly magnified. The leaf was inches long. Temp. 15|°“17|® C. 

the long, slightly zigzag line representing this rapid downward 
course, which was somewhat inclined to the left, is not given ; 
but the figure shows the highly tortuous and zigzag course, 
together with some loops, pursued during the next days. 
As the loaf continued to move all the time to the left, it is 
evident that the zigzag line represents many circumnutations. 

(6.) Garmllm Jajaonica (CamelliacefiB, Earn. 32).-— A youngish 
leaf, which together with its petiole was 21 inches in length and 
which arose from a side branch on a tall bush, had a filament 
attached to its apex. This leaf sloped downwards at an angle 
of 40° beneath the horizon. As it was thick and rigid, and its 
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petiole very short, 


Camellia Japonica: cir- 
cumnutation of leaf, 
traced from 6.40 

а. m:. June 14th to 

б. 50 A.M. 15th. 
Apex of leaf 12 
inches from the ver- 


muoh movement could not be expected. 
Nevertheless, the apex changed its course 
completely seven times in the course of 
Hi- h., but moved to only a very small 
distance. On the next day the movement 
of the apex was traced during 26 h. 20 m. 
(as shown in Fig. 97), and was nearly of 
the same nature, but rather less complex. 
The movement seems to be periodical, for 
on both days the leaf circumnutated in the 
forenoon, fell in the afternoon (on the first 
day until between 3 and 4 p.m., and on the 


tical glass, so figure second day until 6 p.m.), and then rose, 
Sfied^^^Tem Tg®" during the night or early 

In the chapter on the Sleep of Plants 
we shall see that the leaves in several Malvaceous genera sink 


Fig. 98. 



Pelargonium %onale ; ciroumnutation and downward morement of young 
leaf, traced from 9.30 a.m. June 14th to 6.30 i>.m, 16th. Apex of leaf 
9| inche.s from the vertical glass, so figui'e moderately magnified. 
Temp. 15M6i'=^ 0. 


at night; and as they often do not then occupy a vertical 
position, especially if they have not been well illuminated during 
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the day, it is doubtful whether some of these cases ought not 
to haTG been included in the present chapter. 

(7.) Pelargonium zonale (Geraniacese, Fam. 47). — A young 
leaf, li inch in breadth, with its petiole 1 inch long, borne on 
a young plant, was observed in the usual manner during 61 h. ; 
and its course is shown in the preceding figure (Fig, 98). 
During the first day and night the leaf moved downwards, but 
circumnutated between 10 a.m. and 4.30 p.m. On the second 
day it sank and rose again, but between 10 am, and 6 p.m. it 
circumnutated on an extremely small scale. On the third day 
the circumnutation was more plainly marked. 

(8.) Oissufi discolor (Ampelidese, Fam. 67). — A leaf, not nearly 
full-grown, the third from the apex of 
a shoot on a cut-down plant, was 
observed during 31 h. 30 m. (see Fig. 

99). The day was cold (15°~16® C.), 
and if the plant had been observed in 
the hot-house, the circumnutation, 
though plain enough as it was, would 
probably have been far more con- 
spicuous. 

(9.) Vida fala (Leguminosse, Fam. 

75). — A young leaf, 3*1 inches in 
length, measured from base of petiole to 
end of leaflets, had a filament affixed 
to the midrib of one of the two ter- 
minal leaflets, and its movements were 
traced during 61^ h. The filament fell 
all morning (July 2nd) till 3 p.m., and 
then rose greatly till 10.35 p.m.; but 
the rise this day was so great, com- 
pared with that which subsequently 
occurred, that it was probably due in 
part to the plant being illuminated 
from above. The latter part of the course on July 2nd is alone 
given in tho following figure (Fig. 100). On tlie next day 
(July 3rd) the leaf again fell in the morning, then cirounmu- 
tated in a conspicuous manner, and rose till late at night; but 
tho movement was not traced after 7.16 p.m., as by that time the 
filament pointed towards the upper edge of the glass. During 
the latter part of the night or early morning it again fell in the 
same manner as before. 



Cissus discolor ; circuinnu- 
tation of leaf, traced 
from 10.35 a.m. May 
28th to 6 P.M. 29th. 
Apex of leaf 8| inches 
from the vertical glass. 
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As the evening rise and the early morning fall were nmisnally 
large, the angle of the petiole above the horizon was measured 
at the two periods, and the leaf was found to have risen 19® 

Fig. 100. 





Vioia f aba: circumnutation of leaf, traced from 7.15 p.m. July 2nd to 
10.15 A.M. 4th. Apex of the two terminal leahets 7^ inchoH from the 
vertical glass. I’igure here reduced to two-thirds of original scale. 
Temp. 17M8® C. 

between 12.20 p.m. and 10.45 p.m., and to have fallen 23® 30' 
betweeh the latter hour and 10.^ a.m. on the following morning. 
The main petiole was now secured to a stich close to the base 
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of the two terminal leaflets, which were 1*4: inch in length ; and 
the movements of one of them were traced during 48 h, (see 
Fig. 101). The course pursued is closely analogous to that of 
the whole leaf. The zigzag line between 8.30 a.m. and 3.80 p.m. 
on the second day represents 6 very small ellipses, with their 


Fig. 101. 



View fnhfti circumnutation of one of the two terminal leaflets, the main 
petiole having been secured, traced from 10.40 A.M, July 4th to 10.30 A.lt. 
0th. Apex if leaflet inches from the vertical glass. Tracing here 
reduced to one-half of original scale. Temp. 1C®-18° C. 

longer axes differently directed. From these observations it 
follows that both the whole leaf and the terminal leaflets undergo 
a well-marked daily periodical movement, rising in the evening 
and falling during the latter part of the night or early morning ; 
whilst in the middle of the day they generally circumnutate 
round the same small space, 
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(10.) Acacia retinoides (Legtiniinosfe). — The movement of a 
young phyllode, 2 | inches in length, and inclined at a consider- 
able angle above the horizon, was traced 
Fig. 102. during 45 h. 30 m. ; but in the figure here 

/ given(Fig.l 02 ),itscircumnutatiou is shown 
during only 21 h. 30 m. During part of 
this time (viz., 14 h. 30 m.) the phyllodo 
described a figure re- 
presenting 6 or 6 1 ^ 12 . 

small ellipses. The A 

actual amount of X f 

movement in a ver- j ^ 

tical direction was ‘3 / / 

inch. The phyllode f 

Acacia retmcides : dr- rose Considerably be- / / / 

cumnutation of a tween 1.30 P.M. and I / >J 

young phyllode, 4 p jj there waS A / / // 

traced from 10.45 ... / \ t ' 

A.M. July 18th to no evidence on either / \ 1 / / 

8.15 A.M. 19th. day of a regular pe- f I \ h 
Apex of phyllode 9 nodic movement. / / J/ / / 


".S,“igSS4‘ m ft I i lit 

16]®-17|® C. ciosvs (Leguminosse). / i 

— ^Plants were raised / / /I / / 

from seed purchased under this name. ^ j / J! 

This is one of the species in this large / / // 
genus, the leaves of which do not sleep / / V 

at night. The petioles rise direct from / / / 

the ground, and are from 5 to 7 inches | t 
in length. A filament was fixed to the j // / 

midrib of one of the longer leaflets, and \ // / 

the movement of the whole leaf was traced, \ j f 
as shown in Fig. 103. In the course of V / 

6 h. 30 m. the filament went four times up \ / 

and three times down. A now tracing y 

was then begun (not here given), and 

during 12i h. the leaf moved eight times "^TumnuSn of kit; 

up and seven times down; so that it traced on vertical 

described 7^ ellipses in this time, and glass, from io.iSa.m* 

this is an extraordinary rate of movement, 

The summit of the petiole was then secured ^ 


during 6 h. 30 m. 


to a stick, and the separate leaflets were found to be continually 
circumnutating. 
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(12.) Eclieveria stohnifera (Crassnlacese, Earn. 84). — The older 
leaves of this plant are so thick and fleshy, and the young ones 
so short and broad, tliat it seemed 
very improbable that any circnm- 
nntation could be detected. A fila- 
ment was fixed to a young upwardly 
inclined leaf, *75 inch in length and 
*28 in breadth, which stood on the 
outside of a terminal rosette of leaves, 
produced by a plant growing very 
vigorously. Its movement was traced 
daring 3 days, as here shown (Fig. 

104). The course was chiefly in an 
upward direction, and this may be 
attributed to the elongation of the 
leaf through growth ; but we see that 
the lines are strongly zigzag, and that 
occasionally there was distinct cir- 
cumnutation, though on a very small 
scale. 

(13.) Bryophyllum (vel Oalanchoi) 
calycinum (Crassulaceae). — Duval- 
Jouve CBull. Soo. Bot. de France,’ 

Feb. 14th, 1868) measured tlie dis- 
tance between the tips of the upper 
pair of leaves on this plant, with the result shown in the following 
Table. It should be noted that the measurements on Dec. 2nd 
were made on a different pair of leaves 



Echeverut stohnifera : circum- 
nutation of leaf, traced 
from 8,20 A.M. June 25th 
to 8.45 A.M. 28th. Apex 
of leaf 12 J inches from the 
glass, so that the movement 
was much magnified j temp. 
23®-.24J0 C. 


Nov. 16 
M 19 
Dec. 2 


8 A.M. 

2 P.M. 

7 P.M. 

15 mm, , 

, 25 mni, , 

. . (?) 

48 „ . . 

. 60 „ . 

. , 48 mm. 

22 „ . . 

. 43 „ . 

. . 28 „ 


We see from this Table that the leaves stood considerably 
further apart at 2 p.m, than at either 8 am. or 7 p.m. ; and this 
shows that they rise a little in the evening and fall or open 
in the forenoon. 

(14.) Brotiem TotimdifoUa (Droseraeese, Fam. 85).— 'The move- 
ments of a yonng leaf, having a long petiole but with iis tentacles 
(or gland-bearing hairs) as yet unfolded, were traced during 
47 h. 15 m. The figure (Fig. 105) shows that it circumnutated 
largely, chiefly in a vertical direction, making two ellipses each 
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day. On both days the leaf began to descend after 12 or 
1 o’clock, and continued to do so all night, though to a 

■very unequal distance on the 
two occasions. Wo therefore 
thought that the movement 
was periodic; but on observ- 
ing three other leaves during 
several successive days and 
nights, we found this to he an 
error; and the case is given 
merely as a caution. On the 
third morning the above leaf 
occupied almost exactly the 
same position as on the first 
morning ; and the tentacles 
hy this time had unfolded 
sufficiently to project at right 
angles to the blade or disc. 

The leaves as they grow 
older generally sink inoi'o 
and more downwards. The 
movement of an oldish leaf, 
the glands of which were 
still secreting freely, was 
traced for 24 h., during which 
time it continued to sink a 
little in a slightly zigzag line. 
On the following morning, at 
7 A.M., a drop of a solution 
of carbonate of ammonia (2 
gr. to 1 oz. of water) was 
placed on the disc, and this 
blackened tlie glands and in- 
duced inflection of many of the tentacles. The weight of the 
drop caused the leaf at first to sink a little ; but immediately 
afterwards it began to rise in a somewhat zigzag course, and 
continued to do so till 3 p.m. It then circumnutated about 
the same spot on a very small scale for 21 h. ; and during tho 
n^t 21 h. it sank in a zigzag line to nearly the same level 
which it had held when the ammonia was first administered. 
By this time the tentacles had re-expanded, and the glands had 
recovered their proper colour. We thus learn that an old leaf 







Droaerarotmdtfolla : circumnutation 
of young leaf, with filament fixed 
to back of blade, traced fi*oin 9.15 
A.M. June 7th to 8.30 a.m. June 
9th. Figure here reduced to one- 
half original scale. 
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circummitates on a small scale, at least whilst absorbing car- 
bonate of ammonia ; for it is probable that this absorption may 
stimulate growth and thus re-excite circumnutation. Whether 
the rising of the glass filament which was attached to the back 
of the leaf, resulted from its margin becoming slightly inflected 
(as generally occurs), or from the rising of the petiole, was not 
ascertained. 

In order to learn whether the tentacles or gland-bearing hairs 
circumnutate, the back of a young leaf, with the innermost 
tentacles as yet incurved, was firmly cemented with shellac 
to a flat stick driven into compact damp argillaceous sand. 
The plant was placed under a microscope with the stage re- 
moved and with an eye-piece micrometer, of which each 
division equalled of an inch. It should be stated that as 
the leaves grow older the tentacles of the exterior rows bend 
outwards and downwards, so as ultimately to become deflected 
considerably beneath the horizon. A tentacle in the second 
row from the margin was selected for observation, and was 
fonnd to be moving ontwards at a rate of of an inch in 
20 in., or of inch in 1 h. 40 m. ; but as it likewise moved 
from side to side to an extent of above of inch, the move- 
ment was probably one of modified circumnutation. A tentacle 
on an old leaf was next observed in the same manner. In 
15 m. after being placed under the microscope it had moved 
about of an inch. During the next 71 h. it was looked at 
repeatedly, and during this whole time it moved only another 
TuW of an inch ; and this small movement may have been due 
to the settling of the damp sand (on which the plant rested), 
though the sand had been firmly pressed down. We may there- 
fore conclude that the tentacles when old do not circumnutate ; 
yet this tentacle was so sensitive, that in 23 seconds after its 
gland had been merely touched with a bit of raw meat, it began 
to curl inwards. This fact is of some importance, as it appa- 
rently shows that the inflection of the tentacles from the stimulus 
of absorbed animal matter (and no doubt from that of contact 
with any object) is not due to modified circumnutation, 

(15.) Dioma muscipuJa (Droseraceie).— It should be premised 
that the leaves at an early stage of their development have the 
two lobes pressed closely together. These are at first directed 
back towards the centre of the plant ; but they gradually rise up 
and soon stand at right angles to the petiole, and ultimately in 
nearly a straight line with it. A young leaf, which with the 
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petiole was only 1*2 inch in length, had a filament fixed exter- 
nally along the mididb of the still closed lobes, which projected 
at right angles to the petiole. In the evening this leaf com- 
pleted an ellipse in the course of 2 h* On 
iig. 10(3. following day (Sept. 25th) its move- 



ments were traced during 22 h. ; and we 
see in Fig. 106 that it moved in the same 
general direction, due to the straightening 



of the leaf, but in an extremely zigzag line. 
This line represents several drawn-out or 
modified ellipses. There can therefore be 
no doubt that this young leaf circunmu- 
tated. 

A rather old, horizontally extended 
leaf, with a filament attached along the 
under side of the midrib, was next 
observed during 7 h. It hardly moved, 
but when one of its sensitive hairs 
was touched, the blades closed, though 
not very quickly. A new dot was now 
made on the glass, but in the course of 
14 h. 20 m. there was hardly any change 
in the position of the filament. We may 
therefore infer that an old and only 
moderately sensitive leaf does not circuin- 


Vimm muscipuJa: cir- 
cumnutation of a 
young and expanding 
leaf, traced on a hori- 
zontal glass in dark- 
ness, from noon Sept. 
24th to 10 A.M. 25th. 
Apex of leaf 13 J 
inches from the glass, 
so tracing consider- 
ably magnified. 


nutate plainly; but we shall soon see 
that it by no means follows that such 
a leaf is absolutely motionless. We may 
further infer that the stimulus from a 
touch does not re-excite plain circumnu- 
tation. 

Another full-grown leaf had a filament 
attached externally along one side of the 
midrib and parallel to it, so that the fila- 
ment would move if the lobes closed. It 


should he first stated that, although a touch on one of the sensi- 


tive hairs of a vigorous leaf causes it to close quickly, often 
almost instantly, yet when a bit of damp meat or some solution 
of carbonate of ammonia is placed on the lobes, they close so 
slowly that generally 24 h. is required for the completion of the 
act. The above leaf was first observed for 2 h. 80 m,, and did 
not oircumnutate, but it ought to have been observed for a 
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longer period ; although, as we haTe seen, a young leaf com- 
pleted a fairly large ellipse in 2 h. A drop of an infusion of 
raw meat was then placed on the leaf, and within 2 h. the glass 
filament rose a little ; and this implies that the lobes had begun 
to close, and perhaps the petiole to rise. It continued to rise 
with extreme slowness for the next 8 h. 30 m. The position of 
the pot was then (7.15 p.m.. Sept. 24th) slightly changed and 
an additional drop of the infusion given, and a new tracing 
was begun (Fig. 107). By 10.50 ?,m. the filament had risen 
only a little more, and it fell during the night. On the follow- 
ing morning the lobes were closing more quickly, and by 5 p.m. 
it was evident to the eye that they had closed considerably ; by 
8.48 P.M. this was still plainer, and by 10.45 p.m. the marginal 
spikes were interlocked. The leaf fell a little during the night, 
and next morning (25th) at 7 a.m. the lobes were completely 
.shut. The course pursued, as may be seen in the figure, was 


Dioma mumputa : closure of tlie lobes and circumnutation of a full-grown 
leaf, whilst absorbing an infusion of rm meat, traced in darkness, from 
7.15 P,M. Sept. 24th to 9 A.M. 26th. Apex of leaf inches from the 
vertical glass. Figure here reduced to two-thirds of original scale. 

strongly zigzag, and this indicates that the closing of the lobes 
was combined with the circumnutation of the whole leaf; 
and there cannot be much doubt, considering how motionless 
the leaf was during 2 h. 30 m. before it received the infusion, 
that the absorption of the animal matter had excited it to 
circumnutate. The leaf was occasionally observed for the next 
four days, but was kept iu rather too cool a place; nevertheless, 
it continued to circumnutate to a small extent, and the lobes 
remained closed. 

It. is sometimes stated in botanical works that the lobes close 
or sleep at night ; but this is an error. To test the statement, 
very long glass filaments were fixed inside the two lobes of 
three leaves, and the distances between their tips were measured 
in the middle of the day and at night ; but no difference could 
be detected. 

The previous observations relate to the movements of the 
whole leaf, but the lobes move independently of the petiole, and 

B 


Fig. 107. 
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seem to be contiimally opening and shutting to a very small 
extent. A nearly full-grown leaf (afterwards proved to be 
higMy sensitive to contact) stood almost horizontally, so that 
by driving a long thin pin tlirough the foliaceous petiole close 
to the blade, it was rendered motionless. The plant, with 
a little triangle of paper attached to one of the marginal spikes, 
was placed under a microscope with an eye-piece micrometer, 
each division of which equalled of an inch. The apex of 
•the paper-triangle was now seen to be in constant slight move- 
ment ; for in 4 h. it crossed nine divisions, or of an inch, 
and after ten additional hours it moved back and had crossed 
^ in an opposite direction. The plant was kept in rather 
too cool a place, and on the following day it moved rather less, 
namely, ^ in 3 h., and in an opposite direction during the 
next 6 h. The two lohes, therefore, seem to be constantly 
closing or opening, though to a very small distance ; for we must 
remember that the little triangle of paper affixed to the marginal 
spike increased its length, and thus exaggerated somewhat the 
movement. Similar observations, with the important difference 
that the petiole was left free and the plant kept under a high 
temperature, were made on a leaf, which was healthy, but so old 
that it did not close when its sensitive hairs were repeatedly 
touched, though judging from other cases it would have slowly 
closed if it had been stimulated by animal matter. The apex of 
the triangle was in almost, though not quite, constant movement, 
sometimes in one direction and sometimes in an opposite one j 
and it thrice crossed five divisions of the micrometer (i.e. > 3 ^ of 
an inch) in 30 m. This movement on so small a scale is hardly 
comparable with ordinary circumnutation ; but it may perhaps 
be compared with the zigzag lines and little loops, by which the 
larger ellipses made by other plants are often interrupted. 

In the first chapter of this volume, the remarkable oscillatory 
movements of the circumnutating hypocotyl of the cabbage 
have been described. The leaves of Dionsea present the same 
phenomenon, which is a wonderful one, as viewed under a low 
power ( 2 -inch object-glass), with an eye-piece micrometer of 
Wrhich each division (^J^ of an incli) appeared as a rather wide 
space. The young unexpanded leaf, of which the circumnutating 
movements were traced (Pig. 106), had a glass filament fixed 
perpendicularly to it; and the movement of the apex was 
observed in the hot-house (temp. 34® to 36® P.), with light 
admitted only from above, and with any lateral currents of air 
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excluded. The apex sometimes crossed one or two dmsions of 
the micrometer at an imperceptibly slow rate, but generally it 
moYed onwards by rapid starts or jerks of Tjko» 

one instance of of an inch. After each jerk forwards, the 
apex drew itself backwards with comparative slowness for part 
of the distance which had just been gained; and then after a 
very short time made another jerk forwards. Four conspi- 
cuous jerks forwards, with slower retreats, were seen on one 
occasion to occur in exactly one minute, besides some minor 
oscillations. As far as we could judge, the advancing and 
retreating lines did not coincide, and if so, extremely minute 
ellipses were each time described. Sometimes the apex remained 
quite motionless for a short period. Its general course during 
the several hours of observation was in two opposite directions, 
so that the leaf was probably circumnutating. 

An older leaf with the lobes fully expanded, and which was 
afterwards proved to be highly sensitive to contact, was next 
observed in a similar manner, except that the plant was e3q)osed 
to a lower temperature in a room. The apex oscillated forwards 
and backwards in the same manner as before ; but the jerks for- 
ward were less in extent, viz, about inch; and there were 
longer motionless periods. As it appeared possible that the 
movements might be due to currents of air, a wax taper was 
held close to the leaf during one of the motionless periods, hut 
no oscillations were thus caused. After 10 m., however, vigorous 
oscillations commenced, perhaps owing to the plant having been 
warmed and thus stimulated. The candle was then removed and 
before long the oscillations ceased ; nevertheless, when looked at 
again after an interval of 1 h. 30 m., it was again oscillating. 
The plant was taken back into the hot-house, and on the 
following morning was seen to be oscillating, though not very 
vigoi*ous]y. Another old but healthy leaf, which was not in the 
least sensitive to a touch, was likewise observed during two 
days in tlie hot-house, and the attached filament made many 
little jerks forwards of about or only of an inch. 

Finally, to ascei*tain whether the lobes independently of the 
petiole oscillated, the petiole of an old leaf was cemented close 
to the blade with shellac to the top of a little stick driven into 
the soil But before this was done the leaf was observed, and 
found to be vigorously oscillating or jerlang; and after it had 
been cemented to the stick, the oscillations of about of 
an inch still continued. On the following day a little infusion 

n 2 
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of raw meat was placed on the leaf, which catised the lobes to 
close together very slowly in the course of two days ; and the 
oscillations continued during this whole time and for the next 
two days. After nine additional days the leaf began to open 
and the margins were a little everted, and now the apex of the 
glass filament remained for long periods motionless, and then 
moved backwards and forwards for a distance of about of 
an inch slowly, without any jerks. Nevertheless, after warming 
the leaf with a taper held close to it, the jerking movement 
recommenced. 

This same leaf had been observed 2^ months previously, and 
was then found to be oscillating or jerking. We may therefore 
infer that this kind of movement goes on night and day for a 
very long period; and it is common to young unexpanded leaves 
and to leaves so old as to have lost their sensitiveness to a 
touch, but which were still capable of absorbing nitrogenous 
matter. The phenomenon when well displayed, as in the young 
leaf just described, is a very interesting one. It often brought 
before our minds the idea of effort, or of a small animal 


struggling to escape from some constraint. 

(16.) Eucalyptus resimfem (Myrtacese, Fam. 94).—- A young leaf, 
two inches in length together with 
Fig. 108 . petiole, produced by a lateral 

® M shoot from a cut-down tree, was 
/ observed in the usual manner. 


A. 



Eucalyptus resinifera : circumnu* 
tation of a leaf, traced, A, from 
6.40 A.M. to 1 P.M. Jane 8th ; 
E, from 1 P.M, 8th to 8.30 A.M. 
9th, Apex of leaf 14| inches 
from the horizontal glass, so 
figures considerably magnified. 

with some lateral movement. 


The blade had not as yet as- 
sumed its vertical position. On 
June 7th only a few observations 
were made, and the tracing merely 
showed that the leaf had moved 
three times upwards and three 
downwards. On the following 
day it was observed more fre- 
quently; and two tracings were 
made (see A and B, Fig. 108), as 
a single one would have been too 
complicated. The apex changed 
its course 18 times in the course 
of 16 h., cMefiy up and down, but 
The actual amount of movement 


in any one direction was small. 


(17.) JDahUa (garden var.) (Compositse, Fam. 122).— A fine young 
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leaf 51 inclies in length, prodnced by a yonng plant 2 feet high, 
growing -vigorously in a large pot, was directed at an angle of 
about 45® beneath the horizon. On June 18th the leaf descended 
from 10 A.M. till 11.35 a.m. (see Dig. 109) ; it then ascended 
greatly till 6 p.m., this ascent being probably due to the light 


Fig. 109. 



DahUa : circunmxitation of leaf, traced from 10 A.M. June 1 8th to 8.10 a.m. 
20th, but with a break of Ih. 40 ra. on the morning of the 19th, a«, 
owing to the glass filament pointing too much to one side, the pot had 
to be slightly moved ; therefore the relative position of the two tracings 
is somewhat arbitrary. The figure here given is reduced to one-fifth of 
the original scale. Apex of leaf 9 inches from the glass in the line 
of its inclination, and 4| in a horizontal line. 

coming only from above. It zigzagged between 6 p.m. and 
10.35 P.M., and ascended a little during the night. It should be 
remarked that the vertical distances in the lower part of the 
diagram are much exaggerated, as the leaf was at first deflected 
beneath the horizon, and after it had sunk downwards, the 
filament pointed in a very oblique line towards the glass. Next 
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day the leaf descended from 8.20 a.m. till 7.15 p.m., then zigzagged 
and ascended greatly during the night. On the morning of the 
20th the leaf was probably beginning to descend, though the 
short line in the diagram is horizontal. The actual distances 
travelled by the apex of the leaf were considerable, but could 
not be calculated with safety. From the course pursued on the 
second day, when the plant had accommodated itself to the light 
from above, there cannot be much doubt that the leaves undergo 
a daily periodic movement, sinMng during the day and rising 
at night. 

(18.) Mutma clematis (Compositse). — The leaves terminate in 
tendrils and circumnutate like those of other tendril-bearers; 
but this plant is here mentioned, on account of an erroneous 
statement * which has been published, namely, that the leaves 
sink at night and rise during the day. The leaves which 
behaved in this manner had been kept for some days in a 
northern room and had not been sufficiently illuminated. A 
plant therefore was left undisturbed in the hot-house, and three 
leaves had their angles measured at noon and at 10 p.m. All 
three were inclined a little beneath the horizon at noon, but one 
stood at night 2°, the second 21®, and the third 10® higher than 
in the middle of the day; so that instead of sinking they rise 
a little at night. 

(19.) Cyclamen Fersicum (Primulacess, Fam. 135). — A. young 
leaf, 1*8 of an inch in length, petiole included, produced by an 
old root-stock, was observed during three days in the usual 
manner (Fig. 110). On the first day the leaf fell more than after- 
wards, apparently from adjusting itself to the light from above. 
On all three days it fell from the early morning to about 7 p.m., 
and from that hour rose during the night, the course being 
slightly zigzag. The movement therefore is strictly periodic. 
It should be noted that the leaf would have sunk each evening 
a little lower down than it did, had not the glass filament rested 
between 5 and 6 p.m. on the rim of the pot. The amount of 
movement was considerable ; for if we assume that the whole 
leaf to the base of the petiole became bent, the tracing would 
be magnified rather less than five times, and this would give 
to the apex a rise and fall of half an inch, with some lateral 
movtoent. This amount, however, would not attract attention 
without the aid of a tracing or measurement of some kind. 


* * The Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants,’ 1875, p. 118. 
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(20.) Allamanda Schottii (Apocyneae, Earn. 144).— The young 
leaves of this shruh are elongated, with the blade bowed so much 


Fig. 110. 



Cydamen l^enicum ; circumnutation of leaf, traced from 6.45 a.m June Und 
to 6.40 A.M. 5th. Apex of leaf 7 inches from the vertical glass, 

downwards as almost to form a semicircle. The chord— that 
is, a line drawn from the apex of the blade to the base of the 
petiole— of a young leaf, 41 inches in length, stood at 2.50 p.m. on 
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of 13° beneath the horizon, but by 9.30 p.m. 

the blade had straightened itself 
so much, which implies the 


Dec. 5th at an angle 


Fig. 111. 



Fetmia violacea : downward move- 
ment and circninnutation of a 
very young leaf, traced from 10 
A.M. June 2nd to 9.20 A.M. June 
Sth. KB. — At 6.40 A.M. on the 
5th it was necessary to move the 
pot a little, and a new tracing 
was begun at the point where 
tw^o dots are not joined in the 
diagram. Ape?: of leaf 7 inches 
from the vertical glass. Temp, 
generally 17J°,C. 


raising of tho apex, that the 
chord now stood at 37° above the 
horizon, and had therefore risen 
50°. On the next day similar 
angular measurements of the 
same leaf were made; and at 
noon the chord stood 36° be- 
neath the horizon, and 9.30 p.m. 
3^° above it, so had risen 39i°. 
The chief cause of the rising 
movement lies in the straighten- 
ing of the blade, but the short 
petiole rises between 4° and 5°. 
On the third night the chord 
stood at 35° above the horizon, 
and if the leaf occupied the 
same position at noon, as on 
the previous day, it had risen 
71°. With older leaves no such 
change of curvature could be 
detected. The plant was then 
brought into the house and 
kept in a north-east room, but 
at night there was no change 
in the curvature of the young 
leaves; so that previous expo- 
sure to a strong light is appa- 
rently requisite for the periodi- 
cal change of curvature in the 
blade, and for the slight rising 
of the petiole. 

(21.) Wigandza (Hydroleacece, 
Fam. 149).— Professor Pfeffer 
informs us that the leaves of this 
plant rise in the evening; but as 
we do not know whether or not 
the rising is great, this species 
ought perhaps to be classed 
amongst sleeping plants. 
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(22.) Petunia violacea (Solaneae, Fam. 157). — A very young 
leaf, only I inch in length, highly inclined upwards, was observed 
for four days. During the whole of this time it bent outwards 
and downwards, so as to become more and more nearly hori- 
zontal The strongly marked zigzag line in the figure on p. 248 
(Fig. Ill), shows that this was effected by modified circum- 
nutation ; and during the latter part of the time there was much 
ordinary ciroumnutation on a small scale. The movement in 
the diagram is magnified between 10 and 11 times. It exhibits 
a clear trace of periodicity, as the leaf rose a little each evening; 
but this upward tendency appeared to be almost conquered by 
the leaf striving to become more and 
more horizontal as it grew older. The 
.angles which two older leaves formed 
together, were measured in the even- 
ing and about noon on 3 successive 
days, and each night the angle de- 
creased a little, though irregularly. 

(23.) Acanthus mollis (Acanthacem, 

Fam. 168), — The younger of two 
leaves, 2^ inches in length, petiole* 
included, produced by a seedling 
plant, was observed during 47 h. 

Early on each of the three morn- 
ings, the apex of the leaf fell ; and 
it continued to fail till 3 p.m., on 
the two afternoons when observed. 

After 3 p.m, it rose considerably, and 
continued to rise on the second night 
until the early morning. But on 
the first night it fell instead of rising, 
and we have little doubt that this u 4 oa 7 i^Atts?no??*s:circumnuta- 
' was owing to the leaf being very tion of young leaf, traced 
young and becoming through epi- lp« 

nastio growth more and more hori- of leaf ll inches ffom the 
zontal ; for it may be seen in the vertical glass, so movement 
' diagram (Mg. 112), that the leaf stood wnsidtrably magniaed. 
on a higher level on the first than on ^alf of original scale, 
the second day. The leaves of an Temp. 0. 

allied species (A. spinosus) certainly 

' rose every night j and the rise between noon and 10.15 P.M., 
when measured on one occasion, was 10°. Tliis rise was chiefl;^* 
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or exclusively due to the straightening of the blade, and not to 
the movement of the petiole. We may therefore conclude that 
the leaves of Acanthus circunanutate periodically, falling in the 
morning and rising in the afternoon and night. 

(24.) CannaMs sativa (Oannabineae, Fam. 195).— We have 
here the rare case of leaves moving downwards in the evening, 
hut not to a sufficient degree to be called sleep.* In the early 
morning, or in the latter part of the night, they move upwards. 
For instance, all the young leaves near the summits of several 
stems stood almost horizontally at 8 a.m. May 29th, and at 
10.30 P.M. were considerably declined. On a subsequent day two 
leaves stood at 2p.m, at 21° and 12° beneath the horizon, and at 
10 p,M. at 38° beneath it. Two other leaves on a younger plant 
were horizontal at 2 p.m., and at 10 p.m. had sunk to 86° beneath 
the horizon. With respect to this downward movement of the 
leaves, Kraus believes that it is due to their epinastic growth. 
He adds, that the leaves are relaxed during the day, and tense 
at night, both in sunny and rainy weather. 

(25.) Finns 'pinaster (Ooniferse, Fam. 223). — The leaves on the 
summits of the terminal shoots stand at first in a bundle almost 
upright, but they soon diverge and ultimately become almost 
horizontal. The movements of a young leaf, nearly one inch in 
length, on the summit of a seedling plant only 3 inches high, 
were iaraoed from the early morning of June 2ad to the evening 
of the 7th. During these five days the leaf diverged, and its apex 
descended at first in an almost straight line; but during the two 
latter days it zigzagged so much that it was evidently circumnu- 
tating. The same little plant, when grown to a height of 6 inches, 
was again observed during four days. A filament was fixed 
transversely to the apex of a leaf, one inch in length, and which 
had already diverged considerably from its originally upright 
position. It continued to diverge (see A, Fig. 113), and to 
descend from 11,45 a,m. July 31st to 6.40 a.m. Aug. 1st. On 
August 1st it cireumnutated about the same small space, and 
again descended at night. Next morning the pot was moved 
nearly one inch to the right, and a new tracing was begun (B). 
JFrom this time, viz., 7 a.m. August 2nd to 8.20 a,m. on the 4th, 


* We were led to observe this Flora, 1879, p. 66. We regret that 
plant by Dr. Oarl Kraus* papw, we cannot fully understand parts 
‘ zur Kentniss der Bewe- of this paper, 

gungen W achsender Laubblatter,* 
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the leaf manifestly drcnmnutated. It does not appear from the 
diagram that the leaves move periodically, for the descending 
course during the first two nights, was clearly due to epinastic 



Vmis pinaston circumnutation of young leaf, traced from 11.45 A.M. 
July Slst to 8.20 A.M. Aug. 4tli. At 7 A,M. Aug. 2nd the pot was 
moved an inch to one side, so that the tracing consists of two figures. 
Apex of leaf 14| inches from the vertical glass^ so movements much 
magnified. 

growth, and at the close of our observations the leaf was not 
nearly so horizontal as it would ultimately become. 

Finus aws^rtaca.— Two leaves, 3 inches in length, but not 
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quite fully grown, produced by a lateral shoot, on a young tree 
3 feet in height, were obseryed during 29 h. (July 31st), in the 
same manner as the leayes of the preyious species. Both these 
leayes certainly circumnutated, making 
Fig. 114. within the above period two, or two and 



a half, small, irregular ellipses. 

(26.) Cycas pecHnata (Cycadese, Fam. 
224). — A young leaf, Hi inches in 
length, of which the leaflets had only 
recently become uncurled, was obseryed 
during 47 h. 30 m. The main petiole 
was secured to a stick at the base of the 
two terminal leaflets. To one of the 
latter, 31 inches in length, a filament 
was fixed ; the leaflet was much bowed 
downward, but as the terminal part was 
upturned, the filament projected almost 
horizontally. The leaflet moyed (see 
Fig. 114) largely and periodically, for it 
fell until about 7 p.m. and rose during 
the night, falling again next morning 
after 6.40 a.m:. The descending lines 
are in a marked 'manner zigzag, and so 
probably would haye been the ascending 
lines, if they had been traced throughout 
the night. 


Cycas pecimat<i: circum- 
nutation of one of the 


OlBOTBDTOTATION OP LeATES : 

22nd to 8 A.M. June MONOCOTYLEDONS. 

24th. Apex of leahet ^ 

7| inches from the ver- (27.) (Janna Warscemczii (Cannaceai, 
tical glass, so tracing Fam. 2).— The moyements of a young 
not greatly magnified, 8 inches in length and 3i in 

one-third of original breadth, produced by a vigorous young 
scale; temp. 19^-2100. plant, were observed during 46 h. 

60 m., as shown in Fig. 115. The pot 
was slided about an inch to the right on the morning of the 
11th, as a single figure would have been too complicated; but 
the two figures are continuous in time. The movement is 
periodical, as the leaf descended from the early morning until 
about 5 p.M., and ascended during the rest of the evening and 
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part of the night. On the evening of the llth it circumnutated 
on a small scale for some time about the same spot. 

Fig. 115. 



Canna WarsoexoiczU : circumnutation of leaf, traced (A) from 11.30 a.m. 
June 10th to 6.40 a.m, llth ; and (B) from 6.40 A.M. llth to 8.40 a.m. 
12th. Apex of leaf 9 inches from the vertical glass. 


(28.) Iris pseudo-acorus (Iridese, Fam. 
of a young leaf, rising 13 inches above 
plant grew, were traced as shown in the 
figure (Fig. 116), during 27 h. 30 m. 

It manifestly circumnutated, though 
only to a small extent. On the second 
morning, between 6.40 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
(at which latter hour the figaire here 
given ends), the apex changed its course 
five times. During the next 8 h. 40 m. it 
zigzagged much, and descended as far 
as the lowest dot in the figure, making 
in its coui’se two very small ellipses ; 
but if these lines had been added to 
the diagram it would have been too 
complex. 

(29.) Grinum Capense (Amaryllidesc, 
Fam. 11).— The leaves of this plant 
arc remarkable for their great length 
and narrowness: one was measured 


. 10). — The movements 
the water in which the 



Iris pseudo^iconts T circum- 
nutation of leaf, traced 
from 10.30 a.m. May 28th 
to 2 P.M. 29th. Tracing 
continued to 11 P.M., but 
not here copied. Apex 
of leaf 12 inches beneath 
the horizontal glass, so 
figure considerably mag- 
nified. Temp. 15®«16® C. 


and found to be 63 inches long and 

only 1-4 broad at the base. Whilst quite young they stand up 

almost vertically to the height of about a foot; afterwards 
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their tips begin to bend over, and snbseqnenily hang vertically 
down, and thns continue to grow. A rather young leaf was 
selected, of which the dependent tapering point was as yet only 
Ss inches in length, the upright basal part being 20 inches high, 
though this part would ultimately become shorter by being 
more bent over. A large bell-glass was placed over the plant, 
with a black dot on one side ; and by bringing the dependent 
apex of the leaf into a line with this dot, the accompanying 
figure (Fig. 117) was traced on the other side of the bell, during 
24 days. During the first day (22nd) the tip travelled laterally 
far to the left, perhaps in consequence of the plant having been 

Fig. 117. 



Cnnumcapen^e: ciroumnutatioB of dependent tip of young leaf, traced on 
a bell-glass, from 10.30 p.M. May 22nd to 10.15 A.M. 25th. Figure not 
greatly magnified. 

disturbed ; and the last dot made at 10.30 p.m. on this day is 
alone here given. As we see in the figure, there can be no 
doubt that the apes of this leaf oircunmutated. 

A glass filament with little triangles of paper was at the 
same time fised obliquely across the tip of a still younger leaf, 
which stood vertically up and was as yefc straight. Its move- 
ments were traced from 3 p.m. May 22nd to 10.15 a.m. 25th. 
Dhe leaf was growing rapidly, so that the apex ascended greatly 
during this period ; as it zigzagged much it was clearly circum- 
nutating, and it ai)parently tended to foi-m one ellipse each 
day. The lines traced during the night were much more vertical 
than those traced during the day ; and this indicates that the 
tracing would have exhibited a nocturnal rise and a diurnal 
fall, if the leaf had not grown so quickly. The movement of 
this same leaf after an interval of six days (May 31st), by which 
time the tip had curved outwards into a horizontal position. 
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and had thus made the first step towards becoming dependent, 
was traced orthogonically by the aid of a cube of wood (in the 
manner before explained) ; and it was thus ascertained that the 
actual distance travelled by the apex, and due to circnmnutation, 
was 3J- inches in the course of h. During the next 24 h. it 
travelled 2h inches. The circumnntating movement, therefore, 
of this young leaf was strongly marked. 

(80.) Fancratium Uttorale (Amaryllidese). — The movements, 
much magnified, of a leaf, 9 inches in length and inclined at 
about 45° above the horizon, were traced during two days. On 
the first day it changed its course completely, upwards and 
downwards and laterally, 9 times in 12 h. ; and the figure traced 
apparently represented five ellipses. On the second day it was 
observed seldomer, and was therefore not seen to change its 
course so often, viz., only 6 times, but in the same complex 
manner as before. The movements were small in extent, but 
there could be no doubt about the circnmnutation of the leaf. 

(31.) Jmato^hyUum. vel Olivia (Amaryllidese). — ^A long 

glass filament was fixed to a leaf, and the angle formed by it 
with the horizon was measured occasionally during three suc- 
cessive days. It fell each morning until between 3 and 4 p.m., 
and rose at night. The smallest angle at any time above the 
horizon was 48°, and the largest 50°; so that it rose only 2° 
at night; but as this was observed each day, and as similar 
observations were nightly made on another leaf on a distinct 
plant, there can be no doubt that the leaves move periodically, 
though to a very small extent. The position of the apex when 
it stood highest was *8 of an inch above its lowest point. 

(32.) Fistia stmtiotes (Aroidese, Fam. 30). — Hofmeister 
remarks that the leaves of this floating water-plant are more 
highly inclined at night than by day.* We therefore fastened 
a fine glass filament to the midrib of a moderately yonng 
leaf, and on Sopt. 19th measured the angle which it formed 
with the horizon 14 times between 9 a.m. and 11.50 P.M. The 
temperature of the hot-house varied during the two days of 
observation between 18^° and 23^° 0. At 9 a.m. the filament 
stood at 32° above the horizon; at 3.34 p.m, at 10° and at 
11.50 p.m. at 55° ; these two latter angles being the highest and 
the lowest observed during tbe day, showing a difference of 45° 
The rising did not become strongly marked until between 


* < Die Lehre von der Pflanzenzelle,’ 1867, p. 327. 
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5 and 6 P.M. On the next day the leaf stood at only 10® above 
the horizon at 8.25 a.m., and it remained at about 15*^ till past 
8 p.M. ; at 5.40 p.m. it was 23®, and at 9.30 p.m. 58® ,* . so that 
the rise was more sudden this evening than oiu the previous 
one, and the difference in the angle amounted to 48°. The 
movement is obviously periodical, and as the leaf stood on the 
first night at 65®, and on the second night at 68® above the 
horizon, it appeared very steeply inclined. This case, as we 
shall see in a future chapter, ought perhaps to have been 
included under the head of sleeping plants. 

(33.) FonUderia (sp. ?) (from the highlands of St. Catharina, 


Fig, 118. 



Fontedei'ia (sp. ?) : ciixumnutation of leaf, traced from 4.50 P.M. July Qud 
to 10.15 A.M. 4th. Apex of leaf 16J inches from the Yertical glass, so 
tracing greatly magnified. Temp, about 17® C., and therefore rather 
too low. 

Brazil) (Pontederiaceee, Pam. 46).— A filament was fixed across 
the apex of a moderately young leaf, li inches in height, and 
its movements were traced during 42i h. (see Pig. 118). On 
the first evening, when the tracing was begun, and dming the 
night, the leaf descended considerably. On the next morning 
it ascended in a strongly marked zigzag line, and descended 
again in the evening and during the night. The movement, 
therefore, seems to be periodic, but some doubt is thrown on 
this conclusion, because another leaf, 8 inches in height, 
appearing older and standing more highly inclined, behaved 
differently. During the first 12 h. it circumnutat^ over a 
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small space, but during the nigbt and the ^^bole following day 
it ascended in the same general direction; the ascent being 
effected by repeated up and down well-pronounced oscillations. 

Cetptooams. 

(34) Nephrodium moUe (Filices, Fam. 1). — A filament was 
fixed near the apex of a young frond of this Fern, 17 inches 
in height, which was not as yet fully uncurled ; and its moye- 
ments were traced during 24 h. We see in Fig. 119 that it 

Fig. 119. 


i^ephrodhm molU: circumnutation of rachis, traced from 9.15 a.m. May 

28th to 9 A.M. 29th. Figure here given two-thirds of original scale. 

plainly circumnutated. The movement was not greatly magnified 
as the frond was placed near to the vertical glass, and would 
probably have been greater and more rapid had the day been 
warmer. For the plant was brought out of a warm greenhouse 
and observed under a skylight, where the temperature was 
between 15° and 16° C. We have seen in Chap. I. that a frond of 
this Fern, as yet only slightly lobed and with a rachis only *23 
inch in height, plainly circumnutated.* 

♦ Mr. Loomis and Prof, Asa of Desmodium ^ymm^ alternately 
Gray have described (‘ Botanical backwards and forwards through 
Gazette,’ 1880, pp. 27, 43), an from 20 to 40 degrees, in a plane at 
extremely curious case of move- right angles to that of the fr<»nd. 
mont in the fronds, but only in The apex of the frond describes*® a 
the fruiting fronds, of AspUnium long and very narrow ellipse,*’ so 
tHehomanes, They move almost that it cirouranutates. But the 
as rapidly as the little leaflets movement differs from ordinary 

S 
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In the chapter on the Sleep of Plant’s the conspicuons circiim- 
niitation of Marsilea quadrijoliata (Marsileacese, Fam. 4.) will be 
described. 

It has also been shown in Chap. I. that a ycry yonng Bela-- 
(jmella (tycopodiaoese, Faxn. 6), only '4 inch in height, plainly 
circnmnutated ; we may therefore conclude that older plants, 
whilst growing, would do the same. 

(35.) Lunularia vulgaris (Hepaticse, Pam. 11, Muscales), — 


Fig. 120. 



Lumdana mtgmns .* circumnuta- 
tion of a frond, traced from 
9 A,M. Oct 25th to 8 A.M. 27tli. 


The earth in an old flower-pot was 
coated with this plant, bearing 
gemmae. A highly inclined frond, 
which projected -3 inch above the 
soil and was *4 inch in breadth, was 
selected for observation. A glass 
hair of extreme lennity, *75 inch 
in length, with its end whitened, 
was cemented with shellac to the 
frond at right angles to its breadth ; 
and a white stick with a minute 
black spot was driven into the soil 
close behind the end of the hair. 
The white end could be accurately 
brought into a line with the black 
spot, and dots could thus be suc- 
cessively made on the vertical 
glass-plate in front. Any move- 
ment of the frond would of course 
be exhibited and increased by the 
long glass hair; and the black spot 
was placed so close behind the end 
of the hair, relatively to the dis- 
tance of the glass-plate in front, 
that the movement of the end was 
magnified about 40 times. Never- 
theless, we are convinced that our 
tracing gives a fairly faithful re- 


presentation of the movements of 


the frond. In the intervals between each observation, the plant 
was covered by a small bell-glass. The frond, as already stated. 


drcumimtatiou as it occurs only sufficient to excite motion for a 
when the plant is exposed to the few minutes.'*, 
light; even artificial light 
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was highly inclined, and the pot stood in front of a north-east 
window. During the five first dajs the frond moved downwards 
or became less inclined; and the long line which was traced 
was strongly zigzag, with loops occasionally formed or nearly 
formed ; and this indicated circumnntation. Whether the sink- 
ing was due to epinastic growth, or apheliotropism, we do not 
know. As the sinking was slight on the fifth day, a new tracing 
was begun on the sixth day (Oct. 25th), and was continued 
for 47 h. ; it is here given (Fig. 120). Another tracing was made 
on the next day (27th) and the frond was found to be still cir- 
cumnutating, for during 14 h. 30 m. it changed its course com- 
pletely (besides minor changes) 10 times. It was casually 
observed for two more days, and was seen to be continually 
moving. 

The lowest members of the vegetable series, the Thallogens, 
apparently circumnutate. If an Oscillaria be watched under 
the microscope, it may be seen to describe circles about every 
40 seconds. After it has bent to one side, the tip first begins 
to bend back to the opposite side and then the whole filament 
curves over in the same direction. Hofmeister* has given a 
minute account of the curious, but less regular though constant, 
movements of Spirogyra : during 2 J h. the filament moved 4 
times to the left and 3 times to the right, and he refers to a 
movement at right angles to the above. The tip moved at the 
rate of about OT mm. in five minutes. He compares the move- 
ment with the nutation of the higher plants.f We shall hereafter 
see that heliotropic movements result from modified circum- 
nutation, and as unicellular Moulds bend to the light we may 
infer that they also circumnutate. 

OOKOLUDING EbMAEKS ON THE ClKCXmNUTATION 

OF Leaves. 

The circummitating movements of young leaves in 
33 genera, belonging to 25 families, widely distributed 

* * Leber die Bewegungen der 1880, vol. iii. p. 320) that the 
Faden der Spirogyra prineeps: movements of Bpirulina, a mem- 
J ahreshefte des V creiiis fur vater- ber of the Oscillatoriei©, are closely 
liindische Naturkunde in Wiirt- analogous “to the well-known 
temberg/ 1874, p. 211. rotation of growing shoots and 

t Znkal also remarks (as quoted tendrils ” 
in * Journal B. Microscop. Soc./ 

S 2 
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amongst ordinary and gymnospermons Dicotyledons 
and amongst Monocotyledons, together with several 
Cryptogams, have now been described. It would, 
therefore, not be rash to assume that the growing 
leaves of all plants circumnutate, as we have seen 
reason to conclude is the case with cotyledons. The 
seat of movement generally lies in the petiole, but 
sometimes both in the petiole and blade, or in the 
blade alone. The extent of the movement differed much 
in different plants ; but the distance passed over was 
never great, except with Pistia, which ought perhaps 
to have been included amongst sleeping plants. The 
angular movement of the leaves was only occasionally 
measured ; it commonly varied from only 2° (and pro- 
bably even less in some instances) to about 10"^ ; but 
it amounted to 23° in the common bean. The move- 
ment is chiefly in a vertical plane, but as the ascending 
and descending lines never coincided, there was always 
some lateral movement, and thus irregular ellipses 
w’ere formed. The movement, therefore, deserves to 
be called one of circumnutation ; for all circumnuta- 
ting organs tend to describe ellipses, — that is, growth 
on one side is succeeded by growth on nearly but not 
(juite the opposite side. The ellipses, or the zigzag 
lines representing drawn-out ellipses, are generally 
very narrow ; yet with the Camellia, their minor axes 
were half as long, and with the Eucalyptus more than 
half as long as their major axes. In the case of Oissus, 
parts of the figure more nearly represented cil^cles than 
ellipses. The amount of lateral movement is therefore 
sometimes considerable. Moreover, the longer axes 
of the successively formed ellipses (as with the Bean, 
Cissus, and Sea-kale), and in several instances the 
zigzag lines representing ellipses, were extended in 
very different directions during the same day or on 
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the next day. The course followed was curvilinear or 
straight, or slightly or strongly zigzag, and little loops 
or triangles were often formed. A single large irregular 
ellipse may he described on one day, and two smaller 
ones by the same plant on the next day. With Drosera 
two, and with Lupinus, Eucalyptus and Pancratium, 
several were formed each day. 

The oscillatory and jerking movements of the leaves 
of Dionsea, which resemble those of the hypocotyl of 
the cabbage, are highly remarkable, as seen under the 
microscope. They continue night and day for some 
months, and are displayed by young unexpanded leaves, 
and by old ones which have lost their sensibility to a 
touch, but which, after absorbing animal matter, close 
their lobes. We shall hereafter meet with the same 
kind of movement in the joints of certain Graminem, 
and it is probably common to many plants while cir- 
ciimnutating. It is, therefore, a strange fact that no 
such movement could be detected in the tentacles of 
Drosera rotundifolia^ though a member of the same 
family with Dionsea ; yet the tentacle which was ob- 
served was so sensitive, that it began to curl inwards 
in 23 seconds after being touched by a bit of raw meat. 

One of the most interesting facts with respect to 
the circumnutation of leaves is the periodicity of their 
movements ; for they often, or even generally, rise a 
little in the evening and early part of the night, and 
sink again on the following morning. Exactly the 
same phenomenon was observed in the case of coty- 
ledons. The leaves in 16 genera out of the 33 which 
were observed behaved in this manner, as did probably 
2 others. Nor must it be supposed that in the remain- 
ing 15 genera there was no periodicity in their move- 
ments ; for 6 of them were observed during too short 
a period for any judgment to be formed on this head. 
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and 3 were so young that their epinastic growth, 
which serves to bring them down into a horizontal 
position, overpowered every other kind of movement. 
In only one genus, Cannabis, did the leaves sink in 
the evening*, and Kraus attributes this movement to 
the prepotency of their epinastic growth. That the 
periodicity is determined by the daily alternations 
of light and darkness there can hardly be a doubt, as 
will hereafter be shown. Insectivorous plants are 
very little affected, as far as their movements are con- 
cerned, by light ; and hence probably it is that their 
leaves, at least in the cases of Sarracenia, Drosera, and 
Dionjea, do not move periodically. The upward move- 
ineut in the evening is at first slow, and with different 
plants begins at very different hours ; — with Glaucium 
as early as 11 a.m., commonly between 3 and 5 p.m., 
but sometimes as late as 7 p.m. It should be observed 
that none of the leaves described in this chapter 
(except, as we believe, those of Lupinus speoiosus) 
possess a pulvinus; for the periodical movements of 
leaves thus provided have generally been amplified 
into so-called sleep-movements, with which we are not 
here concerned. The fact of leaves and cotyledons 
frequently, or even generally, rising a little in the 
evening and sinking in the morning, is of interest as 
giving the foundation from which the specialised sleep- 
movements of many leaves and cotyledons, not pro- 
vided with a pulvinus, have been developed. The 
above periodicity should be kept in mind, by any one 
considering the problem of the horizontal position of 
leaves and cotyledons during the day, whilst illumi- 
nated from above. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Modified Circumndtation : Climbing Plants ; Epinastic and 
Hyponastic Movements. 

OircTinmutation modified througli innate causes or through the action 
of external conditions— Innate causes— Climbing plants; similarity 
of their movements with those of ordinary plants ; increased ampli- 
tude ; occasional points of difference— Epinastic growth of young 
leaves — Hyponastic growth of the hypocotyls and epicotyls of seed- 
lings— Hooked tips of climbing and other plants due to modified 
circumnutation — Ampelopsis tricu&pidata — Smithia Pfundii — 
Straightening of the tip due to hyponasty — Epinastic growth and 
circumnutation of the flower-peduncics of Trifolium repens and 
Oxalis carnosa. 

The radicles, liypocotyls and epicotyls of seedling 
plants, even before they emerge from the ground, and 
afterwards the cotyledons, are all continually circum- 
nutating. So it is with the stems, stolons, flower- 
I)ednncles, and leaves of older plants. We may, there- 
fore, infer with a considerable degree of safety that all 
the growing parts of all plants cirenmnntate. Although 
this movement, in its ordinary or unmodified state, 
appears in some cases to be of service to plants, 
either directly or indirectly — for instance, the circum- 
nutation of the radicle in penetrating the ground, or 
that of the arched hypocotyl and epicotyl in breaking 
through the surface — yet circumnutation is so general, 
or rather so universal a phenomenon, that we cannot 
suppose it to have been gained for any special pur- 
pose. We must believe that it follows in some un- 
known way from the manner in which vegetable tissues 
grow* 
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We shall now consider the many cases in wliich 
circiimnntation has been modified for various special 
purposes ; that is, a movement already in progress is 
temporarily increased in some one direction, and tem- 
porarily diminished or quite arrested in other direc- 
tions. These cases may be divided in two sub-classes ; 
in one of which the modification depends on innate or 
constitutional causes, and is independent of external 
conditions, excepting in so far that the proper ones for 
growth must be present. In the second sub-class the 
modification depends to a large extent on external 
agencies, such as the daily alternations of light and 
darkness, or light alone, temperature, or the attraction 
of gravity. The first small sub-class will be considered 
in the present chapter, and the second sub-class in the 
remainder of this volume. 

The Ciecumnutatioh op Olimbing Plants. 

, The simplest case of modified circumnutation is that 
offered by climbing plants, with the exception of 
those which climb by the aid of motionless hooks or 
of rootlets : for the modification consists chiefly in the 
greatly increased amplitude of the movement This 
would follow either from greatly increased growth over 
a small length, or more probably from moderately in- 
creased gro\vth spread over a considerable length of the 
moving organ, preceded by turgescence, and acting suc- 
cessively on all sides. The circumnutation of climbers 
is more regular than that of ordinary plants ; but in 
almost every other respect there is a close similarity 
between their movements, namely, in their tendency 
to describe ellipses directed successively to all points 
of the compass — ^in their courses being often inter- 
rupted by zigzag lines, triangles, loops, or small 
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ellipses — in the rate of movement, and in dilferent 
species revolving once or several times within the same 
length of time. In the same internode, the move- 
ments cease first in the lower part and then slowly 
upwards. In both sets of cases the movement may be 
modified in a closely analogous manner by geotropism 
and by heliotropism ; though few climbing plants are 
heliotropic. Other points of similarity might be 
pointed out. 

That the movements of climbing plants consist of 
ordinary circumnutation, modified by being increased 
in amplitude, is well exhibited whilst the plants are 
very young ; for at this early age they move like other 
seedlings, but as they grow older their movements 
gradually increase without undergoing any other 
change. That this power is innate, and is not* excited 
by any external agencies, beyond those necessary for , 
growth and vigour, is obvious. No one doubts that 
this power has been gained for the sake of enabling 
climbing plants to ascend to a height, and thus to 
reach the light. This is effected by two very different 
methods ; first, by twining spirally round a support, 
but to do so their stems must be long and flexible ; 
and, secondly, in the case of leaf-climbers and tendril- 
bearers, by bringing these organs into contact with a 
support, which is then seized by the aid of their 
sensitiveness. It may be here remarked that these 
latter movements have no relation, as far as we can 
judge, with circumnutation. In other cases the tips 
of tendrils, after having been brought into contact with 
a support, become developed into little discs which 
adhere firmly to it. 

We have said that the circumnutation of climbing 
plants differs from t^t of ordinary plants chiefly by 
its greater amplitude. But most leaves circumnutate 
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in an almost Tertical plane, and therefore describe very 
narrow ellipses, whereas the many kinds of tendrils 
which consist of metamorphosed leaves, make much 
broader ellipses or nearly circular figures; and thus 
they have a far better chance of catching hold of a 
support on any side. The movements of climbing 
plants have also been modified in some few other 
special ways. Thus the circumnutating stems of /S'oZ- 
nanum dulcamara can twine round a support only 
when this is as thin and flexible as a string or thread* 
The twining stems of several British plants cannot 
twine round a support when it is more than a few 
inches in thickness; whilst in tropical forests some 
can embrace thick trunks f and this great difference 
in power depends on some unknown difference in 
their manner of circumnutation. The most remarkable 
special modification of this movement which we have 
observed is in the tendrils of Eehmoeystis lobata ; these 
are usually inclined at about 45° above the horizon, 
but they stiffen and straighten themselves so as to 
stand upright in a part of their circular course, namely, 
when they approach and have to pass over the summit 
of the shoot from which they arise. If they had not 
possessed and exercised this curious power, they would 
infallibly have struck against the summit of the shoot 
and been arrested in their course. As soon as one of 
these tendrils with its three branches begins to stiffen 
itself and rise up vertically, the revolving motion 
becomes more rapid; and as soon as it has passed 
over the point of difificulty, its motion coinciding 
with that from its own weight, causes it to fall into its 
previously inclined position so quickly, that the apex 
can be seen travelling like the hand of a gigantic clock. 


* *The MoTements and Habits of Climbing Hants/ p. 36. 
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A large number of ordinary leaves and leaflets and 
a few flower-peduncles are provided with piilvini ; but 
this is not the case with a single tendril at present 
known. The cause of this diflFerence probably lies in 
the fact, that the chief service of a pulvinus is to 
prolong the movement of the part thus provided after 
growth has ceased ; and as tendrils or other climbing- 
organs are of use only whilst the plant is increasing 
in height or growing, a pulvinus which served to 
prolong their movements would be useless. 

It was shown in the last chapter that the stolons or 
runners of certain plants circumnutate largely, and 
that this movement apparently aids them in finding a 
passage between the crowded stems of adjoining plants. 
If it could be proved that their .movements had been 
modified and increased for this special purpose, they 
ought to have been included in the present chapter ; 
but as the amplitude of their revolutions is not so 
conspicuously different from that of ordinary plants, 
as in the case of climbers, we have no evidence on 
this head. We encounter the same doubt in the case 
of some plants which bury their pods in the ground. 
This burying process is certainly favoured by the 
circumnutation of the flower-peduncle ; but we do not 
know whether it has been increased for this special 
purpose. 

Epihasty— Hyponasty. 

The term epinasty is used by De Vries ^ to express 
greater longitudinal growth along the upper than 

* ‘ Art)eiten dcs Bot. Inst., two terms as first used by Scbim- 
in Wurzburg/ Heftii, 1872, p, 223. per, and they have been adopted 
De Vries has slightly modified in this sense by Sachs. 

(p. 252j the meaning of the above 
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along the lower side of a part, which is thus caused to 
bend downwards ; and hyponasty is used for the reversed 
process, by which the part is made to bend upwards. 
These actions come into play so frequently that the 
use of the above two terms is highly convenient. The 
movements thus induced result from a modified form 
of circumnutation ; for, as we shall immediately see, 
an organ under the influence of epinasty does not 
generally move in a straight line downwards, or under 
that of hyponasty upwards, but oscillates up and down 
with some lateral movement : it moves, however, in a 
preponderant manner in one direction. This shows 
that there is some growth on all sides of the part, but 
more on the upper side in the case of epinasty, and 
more on the lower side in that of hyponasty, than on 
the other sides. At the same time there may be in 
addition, as De Vries insists, increased growth on one 
side due to geotropism, and on another side due to 
heliotropism ; and thus the effects of epinasty or of 
hyponasty may be either increased or lessened. 

He who likes, m'ay speak of ordinary circumnutation 
as being combined with epinasty, hyponasty, the effects 
of gravitation, light, &c. ; but it seems to us, from 
reasons hereafter to bd given, to be more correct to 
say that circumnutation is modified by these several 
agencies. We will therefore speak of circumnutation, 
which is always in progress, as modified by epinasty, 
hyponasty, geotropism, or other agencies, whether 
internal or external. 

One of the commonest and simplest cases of epinasty is that 
offered by leaves, which at an early ago are crowded together 
round the buds, and diverge as they grow older. Sachs first 
remarked that this was due to incroased growth along theuppelr 
side of the petiole and blade ; and De Trios has now shown in 
more detail that the movement is thus caused, aided slightly by 
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the weight of the leaf, and resisted as he believes by apogeo- 
tropism, at least after the leaf has somewhat diverged. In onr 
observations on the circnmnutation of leaves, some were selected 
which were rather too young, so that they continued to diverge 
or sink downwards whilst their movements were being traced. 
This may be seen in the diagrams (Figs. 98 and 112, pp, 232 
and 249) representing the circnmnutation of the young leaves of 
Acanthus mollis and Ptlargonium zonale. Similar cases were ob- 
served with Drosera. The movements of a young leaf, only f inch 
in length, of Peturda violacea were traced during four days, and 
offers a better instance (Fig. Ill, p, 248), as it diverged during 
the whole of this time in a curiously zigzag line with some of the 
angles sharply acute, and during the latter days plainly circum- 
nutated. Some young leaves of about the same age on a plant 
of this Petunia, which had been laid horizontally, and on another 
plant which was left upright, both being kept in complete dark- 
ness, diverged in the same manner for 48 h., and apparently 
were not affected by apogeotropism ; though their stems were in 
a state of high tension, for when freed from the sticks to which 
they had been tied, they instantly curled upwards. 

The leaves, whilst very young, on the leading shoots of the 
Carnation ( Diauthus caryojphyllus) are highly inclined or vertical ; 
and if the plant is growing vigorously they diverge so quickly 
that they become almost horizontal in a day. But they move 
downwards in a rather oblique line and continue for some time 
afterwards to move in the same direction, in connection, we pre- 
sume, with their spiral arrangement on the stem. The coui'se 
pursued by a young leaf whilst thus obliquely descending was 
traced, and the line was distinctly yet not strongly zigzag j the 
larger angles formed by the successive lines amounting only to 
135°, 154°, and 163°. The subsequent lateral movement (shown 
in Fig. 96, p: 281) was strongly zigzag with occasional circum- 
nutations. The divergence and sinking of the young leaves 
of this plant seem to be very little affected by geotropism or 
heliotropism ; for a plant, the leaves of which were growing 
rather slowly (as ascertained by measurement) was laid hori- 
zontally, and the opposite young leaves diverged from one 
another symmetrically in the usual manner, without any up- 
turning in the direction of gravitation or towards the light 
* The needle-like leaves of Pinuspinaskr form a bundle whilst 
young ; afterwards they slowly diverge, so that those on the up- 
right shoots become horizon’ll. The movements of one such 
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young leaf was traced during 4| days, and the tracing here given 
(Fig. 121) shows that it descended at first in a nearly straight 

line, hut afterwards zigzagged, 
Fig. 1 2 1 . f making one or two little loops. 

I The diverging and descend- 

/ ing movements of a rather 

i older leaf were also traced 



J^inns pinaster ; epinastic downward 
movement of a yonng lenf, pro- 
' duced by a young plant in a pot, 
traced on a vex’tical glass under a 
skylight, from 6.45 a.m. June 2nd 
to 10.40 P.M. 6tb. 


(see former Fig. 118, p. 251) : 
it descended during the first 
day and night in a some- 
what zigzag line ; it then cir- 
emnnutated round a small 
space and again descended. 
By this time the leaf had 
nearly assumed its final posi- 
tion, and now plainly circum- 
nutated. As in the case of the 
Carnation, the leaves, whilst 
very young, do not soem to be 
much affected by gcotropism 
or heliotropism, te those on a 
young plant laid horizontally, 
and those on another plant 
left upright, both kept in the 
dark, continued to diverge in 
the usual manner without 
bending to either side. 

With Cohcea scandefis, the 
young leaves, as they succes- 
sively diverge from the lead- 
ing shoot which is bent to 
one side, rise up so as to pro- 
ject vertically, and they retain 
this position for some time 
whilst the tendril is revolving. 
The diverging and ascending 
movements of the petiole of 
one such a leaf, were traced on 
a vertical glass under a sky- 
light ; and the course pursued 
was in most parts nearly 
straight, but there were two 
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well-marked zigzags (one of them forming an angle of US'"), 
and this indicates circnmnutation. 

The still closed lobes of a young leaf of Dioneea projected at 
right angles to the petiole, and were in the act of slowly rising. 
A glass filament was attached to the under side of the midrib, 
and its movements were traced on a vertical glass. It circum- 
nutated once in the evening, and on the next day rose, as already 
described (see Fig. 106, p. 240), by a number of acutely zigzag 
lines, closely approaching in character to ellipses. This move- 
ment no doubt was due to epinasty, aided by apogeotropism, 
for the closed lobes of a very young leaf on a plant which had 
been placed horizontally, moved into nearly the same line with 
the petiole, as if the plant had stood upright ; but at the same 
time the lobes curved laterally upwards, and thus occupied an 
unnatural position, obliquely to the plane of the foliaceous petiole. 

As the hypocotyls and epicotyls of some plants protrude from 
the seed-coats in an arched form, it is doubtful whether the 
arching of these parts, which is invariably present when they 
break through the ground, ought always to be attributed to 
epinasty ; but when they are at first straight and afterwards 
become arched, as often happens, the arching is certainly due to 
epinasty. As long as the arch is surrounded by compact earth 
it must retain its form; but as soon as it rises above tbe 
surface, or even before this period if artificially freed from the 
suiTOunding pressure, it begins to straighten itself, and this no 
doubt is mainly due to hyponasty. The movement of the 
upper and lower half of the arch, and of the crown, was occa- 
sionally traced ; and the course was more or less zigzag, showing 
modified circunmutation. 

With not a few plants, especially climbers, the summit of the 
shoot is hooked, so that the apex points vertically downwards. 
In seven genera of twining plants * the hooking, or as it has been 
called by Sachs, the nutation of the tip, is mainly duo to an 
exaggerated form of circnmnutation. That is, the growth is so 
great along one side that it bends the shoot completely over to 
the opposite side, thus forming a hook; the longitudinal line or 
zone of growth then travels a little laterally round the shoot, 
and the hook points in a slightly different direction, and so 
dhwards until the hook is completely reversed. Ultimately it 


* The Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants,* 2ad edit, p* 33. 
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comes back to the point whence it started. This was ascertained 
by painting narrow lines with Indian ink along the conyex 
surface of several hooks, and the line was found slowly to be- 
come at first lateral, then to appear along the concave surface, 
and -ultimately back again on the convex surface. In the case of 
Lonicera hrachypoda the hooked terminal part of the revolving 
shoot straightens itself periodically, but is never reversed ; that 
is, the periodically increased gro-wth of the concave side of the 
hook is sufficient only to straighten it, and not to bend it over 
to the opposite side. The hooking of the tip is of service to 
twining plants by aiding them to catch hold of a support, and 
afterwards by enabling this part to embrace the support much 
more closely than it could otherwise have done at first, thus 
preventing it, as we often observed, from being blown away by a 
strong wind. Whether the advantage thus gained by twining 
plants accounts for their summits being so frequently hooked, 
we do not know, as this structure is not very rare with plants 
which do not climb, and with some climbers (for instance, Vitis, 
Ampelopsis, Cissus, &o.) to whom ifc does not afford any assist- 
ance in climbing. 

With respect to those cases in which the tip remains always 
bent or hooked towards the same side, as in the genera just 
named, the most obvious explanation is that the bending is due 
to continued growth in excess along the convex side. Wiesner, 
however, maintains * that in all cases the hooking of the tip is 
the result of its plasticity and weight, — a conclusion which from 
what we have already seen with several climbing plants is 
certainly erroneous. Nevertheless, we fully admit that the 
weight of the part, as well as geotropism, <&c., sometimes come 
into play, 

Ampelopsis tricmpidata — This plant climbs by the aid of 
adhesive tendrils, and the hooked tips of the shoots do not 
appear to be of any service to it. The hooking depends chiefly, 
as far as we could ascertain, on the tip being affected by epinasty 
and geotropism ; the lower and older parts continually straight- 
ening themselves through hyponasty and apogootropism. Wo 
believe that the weight of the apex is an unimportant element, 
because on horizontal or inclined shoots the hook is often 
extended horizontally or even faces upwards. Moreover shoots 
frequently form loops instead of hooks; and in this case the 


* ‘ Sitzb. der k. Akad. der Wiasenseh.,* Yieuua, Jan. 1880, p. 16. 
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extreme part, instead of hang- 
ing vertically down as ■would 
follow if weight was the efficient 
cause, extends horizontally or 
even points upwards, A shoot, 
which terminated in a rather 
open hook, was fastened in 
a highly inclined downward 
position, so that the concave 
side faced upwards) and the 
result was that the apex at first 
curved upwards. This ap- 
parently was due to epinasty 
and not to apogeotropism, for 
the apex, soon after passing 
the perpendicular, curved so 
rapidly downwards that we 
could not doubt that the move- 
ment was at least aided by 
geotropism. In the course of 
a few hours the hook was thus 
converted into a loop with the 
apex of the shoot pointing 
straight downwards. The 
longer axis of the loop was at 
first horizontal, but after- 
wards became vertical. During 
this same time the basal part 
of the hook (and subsequently 
of the loop) curved itself slowly 
upwards ; and this must have 
been wholly due to apogeo- 
tropism in opposition to hypo- 
nasty. The loop was then 
fastened upside down, so that 
its basal half would he simul- 
taneously acted on by hypo- 
nasty (if present) and by apo- 
geotroiism; and now it curved 
itself so greatly upwards in 
the course of only 4h. that 
there could hardly be a doubt 
that both forces were acting 


Fig. 122. 



Ampelopsis tnoaspidata : hyponastic 
movement of hooked tip of leadiDif 
shoot, traced from 8.10 a.m. July 
13th to 8 a,m:. 15th. Apex of shoot 
5^ inches from the vertical glass. 
Plant illuminated through a sky- 
light. Temp. 17|^“19° C. Diagram 
r^uced to one-third of original scale. 
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Smithia Ffmdh ; hypouasstic movement 
of the curved summit of a stem, whilst 
straightening itself, traced from 9 
A.M* July 10th to 3 P.M. 13th. Apex 
9 1 inches from the vertical glass. 
Diagram reduced to one-fifth of 
original scale. Plant illuminated 
through skylight ; temp. 17J°-19®C. 


together. At the same time 
the loop became open and 
was thus reconyerted into a 
hook, and this apparently 
was effected by the geotropio 
movement of the apex in 
opposition to epinasty. In 
the case of Ampelo^ms hede* 
o'acea, weight plays, as far as 
we could judge, a more im- 
portant part in the hooking 
of the tip. 

In order to ascertain 
whether the shoots of A* tri^ 
cuspidata, in straightening 
themselves under the com- 
bined action of hyponasty and 
apogeotropism moved in a 
simple straight course, or 
whether they circumnutated, 
glass filaments were fixed to 
the crowns of four hooked 
tips standing in their natural 
position ; and the movements 
of the filaments were traced 
on a vertical glass. All four 
tracings resembled each other 
in a general manner ; but we 
will give only one (see Fig. 
122, p. 273). The filament 
rose at first, which shows 
that the hook was straighten- 
ing itself ; it then zigzagged, 
moving a little to the loft 
between 9.25 a.m. and 9 p.m. 
From this latter hour on the 
13th to 10.50 A.M. on the fol- 
lowing morning (14th) the 
hook continued to straighten 
itself, and then zigzagged a 
short distance to the right. 
But from 1 p.m. to 10.40 p.m. 
on the 14th the movement 
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was reyersed and the shoot became more hooked. During 
the night, after 10.40 p.m. to 8.15 a.m. on the 15th, the hook 
again opened or straightened itself. By this time the glass 
filament had become so highly inclined that its movements could 
no longer be traced with accuracy ; and by 1.30 p.m. on this same 
day, the crown of the former arch or hook had become perfectly 
straight and vertical. There can therefore be no doubt that the 
straightening of the hooked shoot of this plant is effected by 
the ciroumnutation of the arched portion — that is, by growth 
alternating between the upper and lower surface, but prepon- 
derant on the lower surface, with some little lateral movement. 

We were enabled to trace the movement of another straight- 
ening shoot for a longer period (owing to its slower growth and 
to its having been placed further from the vertical glass), namely, 
from the early morning on July 13th to late in the evening of the 
16th. During the whole daytime of the 14th, the hook straight- 
ened itself very little, bnt zigzagged and plainly ciroumnutated 
about nearly the same spot By the 16th it had become nearly 
straight, and the tracing was no longer accurate, yet it was 
manifest that there was still a considerable amount of movement 
both up and down and laterally; for the crown whilst con- 
tinuing to straighten itself occasionally became for a short time 
more curved, causing the filament to descend twice during the 
day. 

Smithia Pfundii . — The stiff terminal shoots of this Legu- 
minous water-plant from Africa project so as to make a rectangle 
with the stem below ; but this occurs only when the plants are 
growing vigorously, for when kept in a cool place, the summits 
of the stems become straight, as they likewise did at the close 
of the growing season. The direction of the rectangularly bent 
part is independent of the chief source of light. But from 
observing the effects of placing plants in the dark, in which 
case several shoots became in two or three days upright or nearly 
upright, and when brought back into the light again became 
rectangularly curved, we believe that the bending is in part 
due to apheliotropism, apparently somewhat opposed by apogeo- 
tropism. On the other hand, from observing the effects of tying 
a shoot downwards, so that the rectangle faced upwards, we are 
led to believe that the curvature is partly due to epinasty. As 
the rectangularly bent portion of an upright stem grows older, 
the lower part straightens itself; and this is effected through 
hyponasty. He who has read SacW recent Essay on the vertical 

T 2 
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and inclined positions of the parts of plants* will see how difiS- 
cult a subject this is, and will feel no surprise at our expressing 
ourselves doubtfully in this and other such cases. 

A plant, 20 inches in height, was secured to a stick close 
beneath the curved summit, which formed rather less than a 
rectangle with the stem below. The shoot pointed away from the 
observer ; and a glass filament pointing towards the vertical glass 
on which the tracing was made, was fixed to the convex surface of 
the curved portion. Therefore the descending lines in the figure 
represent the straightening of the curved portion as it grew 
older. The tracing (Fig. 123, p. 274) was begun at 9 a.m. on 
July 10th ; the filament at first moved but little in a zigzag line, 
but at 2 p.M. it began rising and continued to do so till 9 p.m. ; 
and this proves that the terminal portion was being more bent 
downwards. After 9 p.m. on the 10th an opposite movement 
commenced, and the curved portion began to straighten itself, 
and this continued till 11.10 a.m. on the 12th, but was interrupted 
by some small oscillations and zigzags, showing movement in 
different directions. After 11.10 a.m. on the 12th this part of 
the stem, still considerably curved, circumnutated in a con- 
spicuous manner until nearly 3 p.m:. on the 13th ; but during all 
this time a downward movement of the filament prevailed, 
caused by the continued straightening of the stem. By the 
afternoon of the 13th, the summit, which had originally been 
deflected more than a right angle from the perpendicular, had 
grown so nearly straight that the tracing could no longer be 
continued on the vertical glass. There can therefore be no 
doubt that the straightening of the abruptly curved portion of 
the growing stem of this plant, which appears to be wholly due 
to hyponasty, is the result of modified circumnutation. We 
will only add that a filament was fixed in a different manner 
across the curved summit of another plant, and the same general 
kind of movement was observed. 

Trifolium repens, — ^In many, but not in all the species of Tri- 
folium, as the separate little flowers wither, the sub-peduncles 
bend downwards, so as to depend parallel to the upper part of 
the main peduncle. In Tr, suMerraTieum the main peduncle 
curves downwards for the sake of burying its capsules, and in 
this species the sub-peduncles of the separate flowers bend 


* ‘ TJeber Orthotrope utid Pla- ten des Bot. Inst., in Wurzburg,* 
giotrope Pfianzentheile ‘ Arbei- Heft ii. 1879, p. 226. 
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TrifoUum repms: circumnu- 
tating and epinastic move- 
ments of the sub-peduncle 
of a single flower, traced 
on a vertical glass under 
a skylight, in A from 11,30 
A.M, Aug. 27th to 7 A.M. 
30th 5 in B from 7 A.M, 
Aug, 30th to a little after 
Sept. 8th. 
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upwards, so as to occupy tlie same position relatively to the 
upper part of the main peduncle as in Tr. repens. This fact 
alone would render it probable that the movements of the sub- 
peduncles in Tr. repens were independent of geotropism. Never- 
theless, to make sure, some flower-heads were tied to little sticks 
upside down and others in a horizontal position; their sub- 
peduncles, however, all quickly curved upwards through the 
action of heliotropism. We therefore protected some flower- 
heads, similarly secured to sticks, from the light, and although 
some of them rotted, many of their sub-peduncles turned very 
slowly from their reversed or from their horizontal positions, 
so as to stand in the normal manner parallel to the upper part 
of the main peduncle. These facts show that the movement is 
independent of geotropism or apheliotropism ; it must there- 
be attributed to epinasty, which however is checked, at least as 
long as the flowers are young, by heliotropism. Most of the 
above flowers were never fertilised owing to the exclusion of 
bees ; they consequently withered very slowly, and the movements 
of the sub-peduncles were in like manner much retarded. 

To ascertain the nature of the movement of the sub-peduncle, 
whilst bending downwards, a filament was fixed across the 
summit of the calyx of a not fully expanded and almost upright 
flower, nearly in the centre of the head. The main peduncle 
was secured to a stick close beneath the head. In order to see 
the marks on the glass filament, a few flowers had to be cut 
away on the lower side of the head. The flower under obser- 
vation at first diverged a little from its upright position, so as 
to occupy the open space caused by the removal of the adjoining 
flowers. This required two days, after which time a new tracing 
was begun (Fig. 124). In A we see the complex circumnutating 
course pursued from 11.30 a.m. Aug. 26th to 7 a.m. on the 
30th, The pot was then moved a very little to the right, and 
the tracing (B) was continued without interruption from 7 a.m. 
Aug. 30th to after 6 p.m. Sept. 8th. It should be observed that 
on most of these days, only a single dot was made each morning 
at the same hour. Whenever the flower was observed carefully, 
as on Aug. 30tli and Sept. 6th and 6th, it was found to be cir- 
cumnutating over a small space. At last, on Sepi 7th, it 
began to bend downwards, and continued to do so until after 
6 P.M. on the 8th, and indeed until the rnomiug of the 9th, when 
its movements could no longer be traced on the vertical glass. 
It was carefully observed during the whole of the 8th, and by 
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10.30 P.M. it had descended to a point lower down by two-tliirds 
of the length of the figure as here giTen; but from want of space 
the tracing has been copied in B, only to a little after 6 p.m. On 
the morning of the 9th the flower was withered, and the sub- 
peduncle now stood at an angle of 67° beneath the horizon. If 
the flower had been fertilised it would have withered much 
sooner, and have moved much more quickly. "VVe thus see that 
the sub-peduncle oscillated up and down, or circumnutated, 
during its whole downward epinastic course. 

The sub-peduncles of the fertilised and withered flowers 
of Oxalis carnom likewise bend downwards through epinasty, 
as will be shown in a future chapter; and their downward 
course is strongly zigzag, indicating circumnutation. 

The number of instances in which various organs 
move through epinasty or hyponasty, often in com- 
bination with other forces, for the most diversified 
purposes, seems to be inexhaustibly great ; and from 
the several cases which have been here given, we may 
safely infer that such movements are due to modified 
circumnutation. 
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CHAPTEE YI.. 

Modified Ciecumntjtation : Sleep or Nyotiteopio Movements, 
THEIR Use : Sleep of Cotyledons. 

Preliminary sketck of the sleep or nyetitropio movements of leaves— 
Presence of pulvini — The lessening of radiation the final cause of 
nyctitropic movements — Manner of trying experiments on leaves of 
Oxalis, Arachis, Cassia, Melilotns,' Lotus and Marsilea, and on the 
cotyledons of Mimosa— Concluding remarks on radiation from leaves 
— Small difierences in the conditions make a great difference in the 
result — Description of the nyctitropic position and movements of 
the cotyledons of various plants — List of species— Concluding 
remarks— Independence of the nyctitropic movements of the leaves 
and cotyledons of the same species — Beasons for believing that the 
movements have been acquired for a special purpose. 

The so-called sleep of leaves is so conspicuous a 
phenomenon that it was observed as early as the 
time of Pliny;* and since Linnaeus published his 
famous Essay, ^Somnus Plantarum,’ it has been the 
subject of several memoirs. Many flowers close at 
night, and these are likewise said to sleep ; but we 
are not here concerned with their movements, for 
although effected by the same mechanism as in the 
case of young leaves, namely, unequal growth on the 
opposite sides (as first proved by Pfeffer), yet they differ 
essentially in being excited chiefly hy changes of 
temperature instead of light ; and in being effected, as* 
far as we can judge, for a different purpose. Hardly 
any one supposes that there is any real analogy 

* Pfeffer has given a clear and riodisclien Bewegungen der Blat- 
interesting sketch of the history torgane,* 1875 , p. 103 . 
of this subject in his * Die Pe- 
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between the sleep of animals and that of plants,* 
whether of leaves or flowers. It seems, therefore, 
advisable to give a distinct name to the so-called 
sleep-movements of plants. These have also generally 
been confounded, under the term periodic,” with the 
slight daily rise and fall of leaves, as described in the 
fourth chapter ; and this makes it all the more desir- 
able to give some distinct name to sleep-movements. 
Nyctitropism and nyctitropic, i.e. night-turning, may 
be applied both to leaves and flowers, and will be 
occasionally used by us ; but it would be best to con- 
fine the term to leaves. The leaves of some few plants 
move either upwards or downwards when the sun shines 
intensely on them, and this movement has sometimes 
been called diurnal sleep ; but we believe it to be of 
an essentially different nature from the nocturnal 
movement, and it will be briefly considered in a 
future chapter. 

The sleep or nyctitropism of leaves is a large 
subject, and we think that the most convenient plan 
will be first to give a brief account of the position 
which leaves assume at night, and of the advantages 
apparently thus gained. Afterwards the more re- 
markable cases will be described in detail, with 
respect to cotyledons in the present chapter, and to 
leaves in the next chapter. Finally, it will be shown 
that these movements result from circumnutation, 
much modified and regulated by the alternations of 
day and night, or light and darkness ; but that they 
are also to a certain extent inherited. 

Leaves, when they go to sleep, move either upwards 
or downwards, or in the case of the leaflets of com- 


^ Oh. Boyer must, however, he Nat.' (5th series), Bot, yol. ix. 
excepted ; see * Annales des So. 1868, p. 378. 
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pound leaves, forwards, that is, towards the apex of the 
leaf, or backwards, that is, towards its base ; or, again, 
they may rotate on their own axes without moving 
either upwards or downwards. But in almost every 
case the plane of the blade is so placed as to stand 
nearly or quite vertically at night. Therefore*the apex, 
or the base, or either lateral edge, may be directed 
towards the zenith. Moreover, the upper surface of 
each leaf, and more especially of each leaflet, is often 
brought into close contact with that of the opposite 
one; and this is sometimes effected by singularly 
complicated movements. This fact suggests that the 
upper surface requires more protection than the lower 
one. For instance, the terminal leaflet in Trifolium, 
after turning up at night so as to stand vertically, 
often continues to bend over until the upper surface is 
directed downwards whilst the lower surface is fully 
exposed to the sky; and an arched roof is thus 
formed over the two lateral leaflets, which have their 
upper surfaces pressed closely together. Here we have 
the unusxial case of one of the leaflets not standing 
vertically, or almost vertically, at night. 

Considering that leaves in assuming their nycti- 
tropic positions often move through an angle of 
90 °; that the movement is rapid in the evening; 
that in some cases, as we shall see in the next 
chapter, it is extraordinarily complicated ; that with 
certain seedlings, old enough to bear true leaves, 
the cotyledons move vertically upwards at night, 
whilst at the same time the leaflets move ver- 
tically downwards; and that in the same genus 
the leaves or cotyledons of some species move 
upwards, whilst those of other species move down- 
wards from these and other such facts, it is hardly 
possible to doubt that plants must derive '‘some 
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great advantage from snoh remarkable powers of 
movemeEt. 

The iiyctitropic movements of leaves and cotyledons 
are effected in two ways,^ firstly, by means of pnlvini 
which become, as Pfeffer has shown, alternately more 
tiirgescent on opposite sides; and secondly, by in- 
creased growth along one side of the petiole or 
midrib, and then on the opposite side, as was first 
proved by Batalin.f But as it has been shown by 
De Vries t that in these latter cases increased grow^th 
is preceded by the increased tnrgescence of the cells, 
the difference between the above two means of move- 
ment is much diminished, and consists chiefly in the 
tnrgescence of the cells of a fully developed pulvinns, 
not being followed by growth. When the move- 
ments of leaves or cotyledons, furnished with a pul- 
vinus and destitute of one, are comj)ared, they are seen 
to be closely similar, and are apparently effected for 
the same purpose. Therefore, with our object in view, 
it does not appear advisable to separate the above two 
sets of cases into two distinct classes. There is, how- 
ever, one important distinction between them, namely, 
that movements effected by growth on the alternate 
sides, are confined to young growing leaves, whilst those 
effected by means of a pulvinus last for a long time. 
We have already seen well-marked instances of this 
latter fact with cotyledons, and so it is with leaves, as 
has been observed by Pfeffer and by ourselves. The 
long endurance of the nyctitropic movements when 
effected by the aid of pulvini indicates, in addition to 
the evidence already advanced, the functional import- 


* This distinction was first Dassen in 1837. 
pointod out (according to Pfeffer, f * Flora,' 1873, p. 433. 

* Die Periodxsohen Bewegungen % * Bot, Zeituug,' 1870, Doc. 
der Blattorgane/ 1875, p. 161) by lOfch, p. 830. 
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ance of such, movements to the plant. There is another 
difference between the two sets of cases, namely, that 
there is never, or very rarely, any torsion of the 
leaves, excepting when a pulvinus is present ; * but 
this statement applies only to periodic and nyctitropic 
movements, as may be inferred from other cases given 
by Erank.t 

The fact that the leaves of many plants place 
themselves at night in widely different positions from 
what they hold during the day, but with the one 
point in common, that their upper surfaces avoid 
facing the zenith, often with the additional fact that 
they come into close contact with opposite leaves or 
leaflets, clearly indicates, as it seems to us, that the 
object gained is the protection of the upper sur- 
faces from being chilled at night by radiation. There 
is nothing improbable in the upper surface needing 
protection more than the lower, as the two differ in 
function and structure. All gardeners know that 
plants suffer from radiation. It is this and not 
cold winds which the peasants of Southern Europe 
fear for their olives.f Seedlings are often protected 
from radiation by a very thin covering of straw ; and 
fruit-trees on walls by a few fir-branches, or even by a 
fishing-net, suspended over them. There is a variety 
of the gooseberry, § the flowers of which from being 
produced before the leaves, are not protected by 
them from radiation, and consequently often fail to 
yield fruit. An excellent observer || has remarked 

* Pjfeffer, * Die Period. Beweg, Dew/ remarks that an exposed 
der Blattorgane/ 2875, p. 159. Ihermonaeter rises as soon as eveir 

t * Die Nat. Wagereohto Bich- a fleecy cloud, high in the sky, 
tung von Pflanzentheilcn,* 1870, passses over the zenith, 
p. 52, § ‘ Loudon^s Gardenoris Mag,,* 

% Martins in ‘Bull. Soc, Bot. jrol. iv. 1828, p, 112. 
de France/ tom. xix. 1872, j| Mr, Bivers in ‘Gardeneris 
Wells, in his famous * Essay on Chxon.,' 1866, p. 732, 
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that one variety of the cherry has the petals of its 
flowers much curled backwards, and after a severe 
frost all the stigmas were killed ; whilst at the same 
time, in another variety with incurved petals, the 
stigmas were not in the least injured* 

This view that the sleep of leaves saves them from 
being chilled at night by radiation, would no doubt 
have occurred to Linnaeus, had the principle of radia- 
tion been then discovered ; for he suggests in many 
parts of his ‘ Somnus Plantarum ' that the position of 
the leaves at night protects the young stems and 
buds, and often the young inflorescence, against cold 
winds. We are far from doubting that an additional 
advantage may be thus gained ; and we have observed 
with several plants, for instance, Besmodium gyrans^ 
that whilst the blade of the leaf sinks vertically down at 
night, the petiole rises, so that the blade has to move 
through a greater angle in order to assume its vertical 
position than would otherwise have been necessary ; but 
with the result that all. the leaves on the same plant 
are crowded together as if for mutual protection. 

We doubted at first whether radiation would affect 
in any important manner objects so thin as are many 
cotyledons and leaves, and more especially affect dif- 
ferently their upper and lower surfaces ; for although 
the temperature of their upper surfaces would un- 
doubtedly fall when freely exposed to a clear sky, yet 
we thought that they would so quickly acquire by 
conduction the temperature of the surrounding air, 
that it could hardly make any sensible difference, 
to them, whether they stood horizontally and radiated 
into the open sky, or vertically and radiated chiefly 
in a lateral direction towards neighbouring plants and 
other objects. We endeavoured, therefore, to ascer- 
tain something on this head by preventing the leaves 
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of several plants from going to sleep, and by exposing 
to a clear sky when the temperature was beneath 
the freezing-point, these, as well as the other leaves 
on the same plants which had already assumed their 
nocturnal vertical position. Our experiments show 
that leaves thus compelled to remain horizontal at 
night, suffered much more injury from frost than 
those which were allowed to assume their normal 
vertical position. It may, however, be said that 
conclusions drawn from such observations are not 
applicable to sleeping plants, the inhabitants of 
countries where frosts do not occur. But in every 
country, and at all seasons, leaves must be exposed to 
nocturnal chills through radiation, which might be in 
some degree injurious to them, and which they would 
escape by assuming a vertical position. 

In our experiments, leaves were prevented from 
assuming their nyctitropic position, generally by 
being fastened with the jSnest entomological pins 
(which did not sensibly injure them) to thin sheets 
of cork supported on sticks. But in some instances 
they were fastened down by narrow strips of card, 
and in others by their petioles being passed through 
slits in the cork. The leaves were at first fastened 
close to the cork, for as this is a bad conductor, and as 
the leaves were not exposed for long periods, we thought 
that the cork, which had been kept in the house, would 
very slightly warm them ; so that if they were injured 
by the frost in a greater degree than the free vertical 
leaves, the evidence would bo so much the stronger 
that the horizontal position was injurious. But we 
found that when there was any slight difference in the 
result, which could be detected only occasionally, the 
leaves which had been fastened closely down suffered 
rather more than those fastened with very long and 
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thin pins, so as to stand from J to f inch above the 
cork. This difference in the result, which is in itself 
curious as showing what a very slight difference in 
the conditions influences the amount of injury in- 
flicted, may be attributed, as we believe, to the sur- 
rounding warmer air not circulating freely beneath the 
closely pinned leaves and thus slightly warming them. 
This conclusion is supported by some analogous facts 
hereafter to be given. 

We will now describe in detail the experiments 
which were tried. These were troublesome from our 
not being able to predict how much cold the leaves of 
the several species could endure. Many plants had 
every leaf killed, both those which w^ere secured in 
a horizontal position and those which were allowed to 
sleep — that is, to rise up or sink down vertically. 
Others again had not a single leaf in the least in- 
jured, and these had to be re-exposed either for a 
longer time or to a lower temperature. 

Oxalis acetoBella , — A very large pot, thickly covered with 
between 300 and 400 leaves, had been kept all winter in the 
greenhouse. Seven leaves were pinned horizontally open, 
and were exposed on March 16th for 2 h. to a clear sky, the 
temperature on the surrounding grass being - 4® C. (24® to 
25® E.). Next morning all seven leaves were found quite 
killed, so were many of the free ones which had previously 
gone to sleep, and about 100 of them, either dead or browned 
and injured, were picked off Some leaves showed that they 
had been slightly injured by not expanding during the whole 
of the next day, though they afterwards recovered. As all the 
leaves which were pinned open were killed, and only about a 
third or fourth of the others wore either killed or injured, we 
had some little evidence that those which were prevented from 
assuming their vertically dependent position suffered most. 

The following night (17th) was clear and almost equally cold 
(- 3® to — 4® 0. on the grass), and the pot was again exposed, 
but this time for only 30 m. Eight leaves had been pinned out. 
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«jid in the morning two of them were dead, whilst not a single 
other leaf on the many plants was even injured. 

On the 23rd the pot was exposed for 1 h. 30 m., the tempera- 
ture on the grass being only - 2° C., and not one leaf was 
injured: the pinned open leaves, however, all stood from 
Mo I of an inch above the cork. 

On the 24:th tlie pot was again placed on the ground and 
exposed to a clear sky for between 35 m. and 40 m. By a mis- 
take the thermometer was left on an adjoining sun-dial 3 feet 
high, instead of being placed on the grass; it recorded 25° to 
26° F. (- 3’3° to - 3-8° C.), but when looked at after 1 h. had 
fallen to 22° F. (- 5*5° C.) ; so that the pot was perhaps exposed 
to rather a lower temperature than on the two first occasions. 
Eight leaves had been pinned out, some close to the cork and 
some above it, and on the following morning five of them (i.e. 
63 per cent.) were found killed. By counting a portion of the 
leaves we estimated that about 250 had been allowed to go to 
sleep, and of these about 20 were killed (i.e. only 8 per cent.), 
and about 30 injured. 

Considering these cases, there can be no doubt that the 
leaves of this Oxalis, when allowed to assume their normal 
vertically dependent position at night, suffer much less from 
frost than those (23 in number) which had their upper surfaces 
exposed to the zenith. 

Omlis camosa, — A plant of this Chilian species was exposed 
for 30 m. to a clear sky, the thermometer on the grass standing 
at - 2° C., with some of its leaves pinned open, and not one leaf 
on the whole bushy plant was in the least injured. On the 
16th of March another plant was similarly exposed for 30 m., 
when the temperature on the grass was only a little lower, viz., 
- 3° to - 4° 0. Six of the leaves had been pinned open, and 
next morning five of them were found much browned. The 
plant was a large one, and none of the free leaves, which 
were asleep and depended vertically, were browned, excepting 
four very young ones. But three other leaves, though not 
browned, were in a rather flaccid condition, and retained their 
nocturnal position during the whole of the following day. In 
this case it was obvious that the leaves which were exposed hori- 
zontally to the zenith suffered most. This same pot was after^i 
wards exposed for 35-40 m. on a slightly colder night, and 
every leaf, both the pinned open and the free ones, was killed. 
It may be added that two pots of 0. coT7iimlata (vai*. Atro- 
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purpurea) were exposed for 2 h. and 3 h. to a clear sky witli the 
temp, on grass ~ 2° C., and none of the leayes, whether free or 
pinned open, were at all injured. 

AracUs liy^ogcBa. — Some plants in a pot were exposed at night 
for 30 m. to a clear sky, the temperature on the surrounding 
grass being — 2® 0., and on two nights afterwards they were again 
exposed to the same temperature, but' this time during Ih. 30 m. 
On neither occasion was a single leaf, whether pinned open or 
free, injured; and this surprised us much, considering its native 
tropical African home. Two plants were next exposed (March 
16th) for 30 m. to a clear sky, the temperature of the surrounding 
grass being now lower, viz., between ~ 3® and ~ 4® 0., and all 
four pinned-open leaves were killed and blackened. These two 
plants bore 22 other and free leaves (excluding some very young 
bud-like ones) and only two of these were killed and three some- 
what injured ; that is, 23 per cent, were either killed or injured, 
whereas all four pinned open leaves were utterly killed. 

On another night two pots with several plants were exposed 
for between 35 m. and 40 m. to a clear sky, and perhaps to a 
rather lower temperature, for a thermometer on a dial, 3 feet 
high, close by stood at - 3*3® to - 8*8® 0. In one pot three 
leaves were pinned open, and all were badly injured; of the 
44 free leaves, 26 were injured, that is, 59 per cent. In the 
other pot 3 leaves were pinned open and all were killed; four 
other leaves were prevented from sleeping by narrow strips of 
stiff paper gummed across them, and all were killed ; of 24 free 
leaves, 10 were killed, 2 much injured, and 12 unhurt ; that is, 
50 per cent, of the free leaves were either killed or much in- 
jured, Taking the two pots together, we may say that rather 
more than half of the free leaves, which were asleep, were either 
killed or injiired, whilst all the ten horizontally extended leaves, 
which had been prevented from going to sleep, were either killed 
or much injured. 

Cassia floribimda , — A bush was exposed at night for 40 m. to 
a clear sky, the temperature on the surrounding grass being 
- 2® C,, and not a leaf was injured.* It was again exposed on 


* Cassta liemgata was exposed injured. But when C, Is&oigaia 
to a clear sky for 35 m., and O. was exposed for 1 h., the temp. 
Gnlliantha (a Guiana species) for on the surrounding grass being 

60 m., the temperature on the between - 3® and - 4° 0., every 

surrounding grass being — 2® 0., leaf was lulled, 
iind neither were in the least 

U 
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another night for Ih., when the temperature of the grass was 
- 4° C. ; and now all the leaves on a large bush, whether pinned 
flat open or free, wore hilled, blackened, and shrivelled, with 
the exception of those on one small branch, low down, which 
was very slightly protected by the leaves on the branches 
above. Another tall bush, with four of its large compound 
leaves pinned out horizontally, was afterwards exposed (temp, 
of surrounding grass exactly the same, viz., - 4° 0.), but only 
for 30 m. On the following morning every single leaflet on 
these four leaves was dead, with both their upper and lower 
surfaces completely blackened. Of the many free leaves on the 
bush, only seven were blackened, and of these only a single one 
(which was a younger and more tender leaf than any of the 
pinned onesl had both surfaces of the leaflets blackened. The 
contrast in this latter respect was well shown by a free leaf, which 
stood between two pinned-open ones ; for these latter had the 
lower surfaces of their leaflets as black as ink, whilst the inter- 
mediate free leaf, though badly injured, still retained a plain 
tinge of green on the lower surface of the leaflets. This bush 
exhibited in a striking manner the evil effects of the leaves not 
being allowed to assume at night their normal dependent posi- 
tion ; for had they all been prevented from doing so, assuredly 
every single leaf on the bush would have been utterly killed by 
this exposure of only 30 m. The leaves whilst sinking down- 
wards in the evening twist round, so that the upper surface is 
teued inwards, and is thus better protected than the outwardly 
turned lower surface. Nevertheless, it was always .the upper 
surface which was more blackened than the lower, whenever 
any difference could be perceived between them ; but T^hether this 
was due to the cells near the upper surface being more tender, 
or merely to their containing more chlorophyll, we do not know. 

Melihtus oJicmalts.--A large pot with many plants, which 
had been kept during the winter in the greenhouse, was exposed 
during 5h. at night to a slight frost and clear sky. Four 
leaves had been pinned out, and these died after a few days ; 
but so did many of the free leaves. Therefore nothing certain 
could be inferred from this trial, though it indib^ated that the 
horizontally extended leaves suffered most. Another large pot 
with many plants was next exposed for 1 h., the temj>erature on 
the surrounding grass being lower, viz., - 3*^ to - 4*^ 0. Ten 
leaves had been pinned out, and the result was striking, for 
on the following morning all these were found much injured or 
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killed, and none of the many free leaves on the several plants 
were at all injured, with liie doubtful exception of two or 
three very young ones. 

Melilotus Italica. — Six leaves were pinned out horizontally, 
three with their upper and three with their lower surfaces turned 
to the zenith. The plants were exposed for 5 h. to a clear sky, 
the temperature on ground being about - 1® C. Next morning 
the six pinned-open leaves seemed more injured even than the 
younger and more tender free ones on the same branches. The 
exposure, however, had been too long, for after an interval of 
some days many of the free leaves seemed in almost as bad a 
condition as the pinned~out ones. It was not possible to decide 
whether the leaves with their upper or those with their lower 
surfaces turned to the zenith had suffered most. 

Melilotm suaveohns, — Some plants with 8 leaves pinned out 
were exposed to a clear sky during 2h., the temperature on the 
surrounding grass being - 2° 0. Next morning 6 out of these 
8 leaves were in a flaccid condition. There were about 150 free 
leaves on the plant, and none of these were injured, except 2 or 3 
very young ones. But after two days, the plants having been 
brought back into the greenhouse, the 6 pinned-out leaves all 
recovered. 

Melilottm Taurica. — Several plants were exposed for 5 h, during 
two nights to a clear sky and slight frost, accompanied by some 
wind ; and 5 leaves which had been pinned out suffered more 
than those both above and below on the same branches which 
had gone to sleep. Another pot, which had likewise been kept 
in the greenhouse, was exposed for 35-4:0 m. to a clear sky, 
the temperature of the surrounding grass being between - 3° and 

- 4° 0, Nine leaves had been pinned out, and all of these were 
killed. On the same plants there were 210 free leaves, which 
had been allowed to go to sleep, and of these about 80 were 
killed, i.e. only 38 per cent. 

Melilotm FeUtpkrr<ana. — The plants were exposed to a clear 
sky for 35-40 m. : temperature on surrounding grass - 3*^ to 

- 4® 0. Six leaves had been pinned out so as to stand about 
i inch above the cork, and four had been pinned close to it. 
These 10 leaves were all killed, but the closely pinned ones 
suffered most, as 4 of the 6 which stood above the cork still 
retained small patches of a green colour. A considerable 
number, hut not nearly all, of the free leaves, were killed or 
much injured, whereas all the pinned otit ones were killed. 

U 2 
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Mdilotu^ mcuiron'hiza, — Tlie plants were exposed in the same 
manner as in the last case. Six leaves had been pinned otit 
horizontally, and five of them wore killed, that is, 83 per cent. 
We estimated that there were 200 free leaves on the plants, and 
of these about 50 were killed and 20 badly injured, so that about 
35 per cent, of the free leaves were killed or injured. 

Lotus aristata, — Six plants were exposed for nearly 5 h. to a 
clear sky ; temperature on surrounding grass - 1-5° C. Four 
leaves had been pinned out horizontally, and 2 of these suffered 
more than those above or below on the same branches, which 
had been allowed to go to sleep. It is rather a remarkable fact 
that some plants of Lotus Jacoheeus^ an inhabitant of so hot a 
country as the Cape Verde Islands, were exposed one night to a 
clear sky, with the temperature of the surrounding grass - 2° C., 
and on a second night for 30 m. with the temperature of 
the grass betw^een - 3° and - 4° 0., and not a single leaf, either 
the pinned-out or free ones, was in the least injured. 

Marsilea quadrifoliata, — large plant of this species — the 
only Oryptogamic plant known to sleep —with some leaves pinned 
open, was exposed for 1 h. 35 m. to a clear sky, the temperature 
on the surrounding ground being - 2® C., and not a single leaf 
was injured. After an interval of some days the plant was again 
exposed for 1 h. to a clear sky, with the temperature on the 
surrounding ground lower, viz., — 4° 0. Six leaves had been 
pinned out horizontally, and all of them were utterly killed. 
The plant had emitted long trailing stems, and these had been 
wrapped round with a blanket, so as to protect them from the 
frozen ground and from radiation; but a very large number 
of leaves were left freely exposed, which had gone to sleep, 
and of these only 12 were killed. After another interval, the 
plant, with 9 leaves pinned out, was again exposed for 1 h., the 
temperature on the ground being again - 4° 0. Six of the leaves 
were killed, and one which did not at first appear injured after- 
wards became streaked with brown. The trailing branches, which 
rested on the frozen ground, had ono-half or three-quarters of their 
leaves killed, but of the many other leaves on the plant, which 
alone could be fairly compared with the pinned-out ones, none 
appeared at first sight to have been killed, but on careful search 
12 were found in this state. After another interval, the plant 
with 9 leaves pinned out, was exposed for 36*40 m. to a clear 
sky and to nearly the same, or perhaps a rather lower, tempera- 
ture (for the thermometer by an accident had been left on a 
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sun-dial close by), and 8 of these leaves were killed. Of the free 
leaves (those on the trailing branches not being considered), a 
good many were killed, but their number, compared with the 
uninjured ones, was small. Finally, taking the three trials 
together, 24 leaves, extended horizontally, were exposed to the 
zenith and to unobstructed radiation, and of these 20 were 
killed and 1 injured ; whilst a relatively very small proportion 
of the leaves, which had been allowed to go to sleep with their 
leaflets vertically dependent, were killed or injured. 

The cotyledons of several plants were prepared for trial, but 
the weather was mild and we succeeded only in a single instance 
in having seedlings of the proper age on nights which were 
clear and cold. The cotyledons of 6 seedlings of Mimosa pudica 
were fastened open on cork, and were thus exposed for 1 h. 46 m. 
to a clear sky, with the temperature on the surrounding ground 
at 29° F.; of these, 3 were killed. Two other seedlings, after 
their cotyledons had risen up and had closed together, were 
bent over and fastened so that they stood horizontally, with the 
lower surface of one cotyledon fully exposed to the zenith, and 
both were killed. Therefore of the 8 seedlings thus tried 5, or 
more than half, were killed. Seven other seedlings, with their 
cotyledons in their normal nocturnal position, viz., vertical and 
closed, were exposed at the same time, and of these only 2 were 
killed.* Hence it appears, as far as these few trials tell anything, 
that the vertical position at night of the cotyledons of Mimosa 
fudim protects them to a certain degree from the evil effects of 
radiation and cold. 

Concluding BemarJcs on the Radiation from Leaver* 
at Night — ^We exposed on two occasions during the 
summer to a clear sky several pinned-open leaflets 
of Trifolium pratense, which naturally rise at night, 
and of Oxalis pwrpurea, which naturally sink at night 
(the plants growing out of doors), and looked at 

* We were surprised that It may be added that seedlings of 

young seedlings of so tropical a the Indian Cassia puheseens were 

plant as Mimosa piidica were able exposed for 1 h. 30 m. to a clear 

to resist, as well as tiiey did, ex- sky, with the temp, on the sur- 

posure for 1 hr. 45 m, to a clear rounding ground at — 2° 0., and 

sky, the temperature on the sur- they were not in the least Injured, 
rounding ground being 29° F. 
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them early on several successive mornings, after they 
had assumed their diurnal positions. The difference 
in the amount of clew on the pinned-open leaflets 
and on those which had gone to sleep was generally 
conspicuous ; the latter being sometimes absolutely 
dry, whilst the leaflets which had been horizontal 
were coated with large beads of dew. This shows how 
much cooler the leaflets fully exposed to the zenith 
must have become, than those which stood almost 
vertically, either upwards or downwards, during the 
night. 

From the several cases above given, there can be no 
doubt that the position of the leaves at night affects 
their temperature through radiation to such a degree, 
that when exposed to a clear sky during a frost, it is a 
question of life and death. We may therefore admit 
as highly probable, seeing that their nocturnal posi- 
tion is so well adapted to lessen radiation, that the 
object gained by their often complicated sleep move- 
ments, is to lessen the degree to which they are 
chilled at night. It should be kept in mind that 
it is especially the upper surface which is thus pro- 
tected, as it is never directed towards the zenith, and 
is often brought into close contact with the upper 
surface of an opposite leaf or leaflet. 

We failed to obtain sufficient evidence, whether 
the better protection of the upper surface has been 
gained from its being more easily injured than the 
lower surface, or from its injury being a greater evil 
to the plant. That there is some difference in consti- 
tution between the two surfaces is shown by the follow- 
ing cases. Oassia floribmda was exposed to a clear sky 
on a sharp frosty night, and several leaflets which 
had assumed their nocturnal dependent position with 
their lower surfaces turned outwards so as to be 
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exposed obliquely to the zenith, nevertheless had these 
lower surfaces less blackened than the upper surfaces 
which were turned inwards and were in close contact 
with those of the opposite leaflets. Again, a pot 
full of plants of Trifolium resujpinatum, which had 
been kept in a warm room for three days, was turned 
out of doors (Sept. 21st) on a clear and almost frosty 
night. Next morning ten of the terminal leaflets were 
examined as opaque objects under the microscope. 
These leaflets, in going to sleep, either turn vertically 
upwards, or more commonly bend a little over the 
lateral leaflets, so that their lower surfaces are more 
exposed to the zenith than their upper surfaces. 
Nevertheless, six of these ten leaflets were distinctly 
yellower on the upper than on the lower and more 
exposed surface. In the remaining four, the result 
was not so plain, but certainly Tvhatever difference 
there was leaned to the side of the upper surface 
having suffered most. 

It has been stated that some of the leaflets experi- 
mented on were fastened close to the cork, and others 
at a height of from ^ to J of an inch above it ; and 
that whenever, after exposme to a frost, any difference 
could be detected in their states, the closely pinned 
ones had suffered most. We attributed this difference 
to the air, not cooled by radiation, having been pre- 
vented from circulating freely beneath the closely 
pinned leaflets. That there was really a difference in 
the temperature of leaves treated in these two dif- 
ferent methods, was plainly shown on one occasion ; 
for after the exposure of a pot with plants of Melihtm 
dentaia for 2 h. to a clear sky (the temperature on the 
surrounding grass being — 2® C.), it was manifest that 
more dew had congealed into hoar-frost on the closely 
pinned leaflets, than on those which stood horizontally 
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a little above the cork. Again, the tips of some few 
leaflets, which had been pinned close to the cork, pro- 
jected a little beyond the edge, so that the air could 
circulate freely round them. This occurred with six 
leaflets of Omlis aeetosella, and their tips certainly 
suffered rather less than the rest of the same leaflets ; 
for on the following morning they were still slightly 
green. The same result followed, even still more 
clearly, in two cases with leaflets of Melilotus officinalis 
which projected a little beyond the cork ; and in two 
other cases some leaflets which were pinned close to 
the cork were injured, whilst other free leaflets on 
the same leaves, which had not space to rotate and 
assume their proper vertical position, were not at all 
injured. 

Another analogous fact deserves notice : we observed 
on several occasions that a greater number of free 
leaves were injured on the branches which had been 
kept motionless by some of their leaves having been 
pinned to the corks, than on the other branches. This 
was conspicuously the case with those of Melilotus 
Petit ffierreana, but the injured leaves in this instance 
were not actually counted. With Aracliis hy^ogsea, a 
young plant with 7 stems bore 22 free leaves, and of 
these 5 were injured by the frost, all of which were on 
two stems, bearing four leaves pinned to the cork- 
supports. With Oralis carnosa, 7 free leaves were 
injured, and every one of them belonged to a cluster 
of leaves, some of which had been pinned to the cork. 
We could account for these cases only by supposing 
that the branches which were quite free had been 
slightly waved about by the wind, and that their 
leaves had thus been a little warmed by the sur- 
rounding warmer air. If we hold our hands motion- 
less before a hot fire, and then wave them about, we 
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immediately feel relief; and this is evidently an 
analogous, though reversed, case. These several facts 
— in relation to leaves pinned close to or a little above 
the cork-supports — to their tips projecting beyond it — 
and to the leaves on branches kept motionless — seem 
to us curious, as showing how a difference, apparently 
trifling, may determine the greater or less injury of 
the leaves. We may even infer as probable that the 
less or greater destruction during a frost of the leaves 
on a plant which does not sleep, may often depend on 
the greater or less degree of flexibility of their petioles 
and of the branches which bear them. 

Nyctiteopic oe Sleep Movements op Cotyledons. 

We now come to the descriptive part of our work, 
and will begin with cotyledons, passing on to leaves 
in the next chapter. We have met with only two 
brief notices of cotyledons sleeping. Hofmeister,* 
after stating that the cotyledons of all the observed 
seedlings of the Caryophyllese (Alsineae and Silenem) 
bend upwards at night (but to what angle he does not 
state), remarks that those of Siellaria media rise up so 
as to touch one another ; they may therefore safely be 
said to sleep. Secondly, according to Eamey,t the 
cotyledons of Mimosa pudica and of CUanihus Dam- 
pieri rise up almost vertically at night and approach 
each other closely. It has been shown in a previous 
chapter that the cotyledons of a large number of 
plants bend a little upwards at night, and we here 
have to meet the difficult question at what inclination 
may they be said to sleep? According to the view 
which we maintain, no movement deserves to be called 


* *Dio Lelire YOU der PUanzenzelle/ 1867, p. 327. 
t ‘ Adai^sonia,* Marcia 10th, 1869. 
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nyctitropicj unless it lias been acquired for the sake of 
lessening radiation ; but this could be discovered only 
by a long series of experiments, showing that the 
leaves of each species suffered from this cause, if pre- 
vented from sleeping. We must therefore take an 
arbitrary limit. If a cotyledon or leaf is inclined at 
60° above or beneath the horizon, it exposes to the 
zenith about one-half of its area; consequently the 
intensity of its radiation will be lessened by about 
half, compared with what it would have been if the 
cotyledon or leaf had remained horizontal. This 
degree of diminution certainly would make a great 
difference to a plant having a tender constitution. 
We will therefore speak of a cotyledon and hereafter 
of a leaf as sleeping, only when it rises at night to 
an angle of about 60°, or to a still higher angle, above 
the horizon, or sinks beneath it to the same amount. 
Not but that a lesser diminution of radiation may be 
advantageous to a plant, as in the case of Batura 
stramommi, the cotyledons of which rose from 31° at 
noon to 55° at night above the horizon. The Swedish 
turnip may profit by the area of its leaves being 
reduced at night by about 30 per cent., as estimated 
by Mr. A. S. Wilson ; though in this case the angle 
through which the leaves rose was not observed. On 
the other hand, when the angular rise of cotyledons or 
of leaves is small, such as less than 30°, the diminution 
of radiation is so slight that it probably is of no sig- 
nificance to the plant in relation to radiation. For 
instance, the cotyledons of Oeranium Ibericum rose at 
night to 27° above the horizon, and this would lessen 
radiation by only 11 per cent, : those of Idnum Beren- 
dieri rose to 33°, and this would lessen radiation by 
16 per cent. 

There are, however, some other sources of doubt with 
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respect to the sleep of cotyledons. In certain cases, 
the cotyledons whilst young diverge during the day to 
only a very moderate extent, so that a small rise at 
night, which we know occurs with the cotyledons of 
many plants, would necessarily cause them to assume 
a vertical or nearly vertical position at night ; and in 
this case it would be rash to infer that the movement 
was effected for any special purpose. On this account 
we hesitated long whether we should introduce several 
Cucurbitaceous plants into the following list ; but from 
reasons, presently to be given, we thought that they 
had better be at least temporarily included. This 
same source of doubt applies in some few other cases ; 
for at the commencement of our observations we did 
not always attend sufficiently to whether the cotyle- 
dons stood nearly horizontally in the middle of the day. 
With several seedlings, the cotyledons assume a highly 
inclined position at night during so short a period of 
their life, that a doubt naturally arises whether this 
can be of any service to the plant. If evert heless, in 
most of the cases given in the following list, the coty- 
ledons may be as certainly said to sleep as may the 
leaves of any plant. In two cases, namely, with the 
cabbage and radish, the cotyledons of which rise almost 
vertically during the few first nights of their life, it 
was ascertained by placing young seedlings in the 
klinostat, that the upward movement was not due to* 
apogeotropism. 

The names of the plants, the cotyledons of which 
stand at night at an angle of at least 60 ^ with the 
horizon, are arranged in the appended list on the same 
system as previously followed. The numbers of the 
Families, and with the Leguminosse the numbers of 
the Tribes, have been added to show how widely 
the plants in question are distributed throughout the 
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dicotyledonous series. A few remarks will have to 
be made about many of the plants in the list. In 
doing so, it will be convenient not to follow strictly 
any systematic order, but to treat of the Oxalidse 
and the Leguminosse at the close ; for in these 
two Families the cotyledons are generally provided 
with a pulvinus, and their movements endure for a 
much longer time than those of the other plants in 
the list. 

List of Seedling Plants^ the cotyledons of which rise or sink at 
night to an angle of at least 60 ° alove or beneath the horizon^ 


Brassica oleracea. CrucifersQ (Fam. 
14). 

napus (as we are informed 

hy Prof. Pfeffer). 

Raphanus sativus. Cruciferse. 

Githago segetum. Caryophylleje 
(Fam. 26). 

Stellaria media (according to Hof- 
meister, as quoted). Caryophyl- 
leae. 

Anoda Wrightii. Malvaceae (Fam. 
36). 

Gossypium (var. Nankin cotton). 
Malvaceae. 

Oxalis rosea. Oxalidae (Fam. 41). 

floribunda. 

articulata. 

— Valdiviana. 

sensitiva. 

Geranium rotimdifolium. Gera- 

niaceae (Fam. 47). 

Tritblium subterraneum. Legu- 

niinosse (Fam. 75, Tribe 3), 

strictum. 

— — leucanthemum. 

Lotus omithopopoides. Legumi- 
nos® (Tribe 4), 

— peregrinus. 

— Jacobaus. 

Clianthus Dampieri. Legumi- 
nosffl (Tribe 5) — according to M. 
Ramey, 

Smithia sensitiva. Legnminos® 
(Tribe 6). 

JHsematoxylon Campechianum. Le- 


gurainos® (Tribe 13) — accord- 
ing to Mr. R. I. Lynch. 

Cassia mimosoides. Legnminosa 
(Tribe 14). 

glauca. 

Sorida. 

corymbosa. 

— - piibesoens. 

tora. 

neglecta. 

3 other Brazilian unnamed 

species. 

Bauhinia (sp. ?). Leguminos® 
(Tribe 15). 

Neptunia oleracea. Leguminos® 
(Tribe 20). 

Mimosa pudica. Legnminos® 
(Tribe 21). 

albida. 

Ciicurbita o vi fera. C u cnrbi tace® 

(Fam. 106), 

aurantia. 

Lagenaria vulgaris. Cucurbitaee®. 
Gucumis dudaini. Cucurbitaee®. 
Apium petroselinum, Umbellifer® 
(Fam. 113). 

— graveolens. 

Lactuca scariola. Gomposit® (Fam. 

122 ). 

Helianthus annum (?). Gomposit®, 
Ipomroa carulea. Gonvolvulace® 
(Fam. 151). 

purpurea. 

bona-nox, 

coccinea. 
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Solanum lycopersicum. 

(Fara. 167). 

Mimulus, (sp, ?) Scrophularineae 
(Fam. 159) — from iaformation 
given us by Prof. Pferter. 
Mirabilis jalapa. Nyctagineae 
(Fam. 177), 


Mirabilis longiflorn. 

Beta vulgaris. Polygonesa (Fam. 
179). 

Amaranthus caudatus. Amaran- 
thacese (Fam. 18U). 

Cannabis sativa (?). Cannabinese 
(Fam. 195). 


List of Seedling Flants (continmd), 
Solane^e 


Brassica oleracea (Crucifersa). —It was shown in the first chapter 
that the cotyledons of the common cabbage rise in the evening 
and stand vertically up at night with their petioles in contact. 
But as the two cotyledons are of unequal height, they frequently 
interfere a little with each other's movements, the shorter one 
often not standing quite vertically. They awake early in the 
morning; thus at 6.45 a.m. on Nov. 27th, whilst it was still 
dark, the cotyledons, which had been vertical and in contact on 
the previous evening, were reflexed, and thus presented a very 
different appearance. It should be borne in mind that seedlings 
in germinating at the proper season, would not be subjected to 
darkness at this hour in the morning. The above amount of 
movement of the cotyledons is only temporary, lasting with plants 
kept in a warm greenhouse from four to six days : how long it 
would last with seedlings growing out of doors we do not know. 

Itaphanus sativus,— In the middle of the day the blades of 
the cotyledons of 10 seedlings stood at right angles to their 
hypocotyls, with their petioles a little divergent ; at night the 
blades stood vertically, with their bases in contact and with 
their petioles parallel Next morning, at 6,45 a.m., whilst it 
was still dark, the blades were horizontal. On the following 
night they were much raised, but hardly stood sufficiently ver- 
tical to be said to be asleep, and so it was in a still less degree 
on the third night. Therefore the cotyledons of this plant (kept 
in the greenhouse) go to sleep for even a shorter time than 
those of the cabbage. Similar observations were made, but only 
during a single day and night, on 13 other seedlings likewise 
raised in the greenhouse, with the same result. 

The petioles of the cotyledons of 11 young seedlings of 
Sintqris nigra were slightly divergent at noon, and the blades 
stood at right angles to the hypocotyls ; at night the petioles 
were in close contact, and the blades considerably raised, 
with their bases in contact, but only a few stood sufficiently 
upright to be called asleep. On the following morning. 
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the petioles diverged before it was light. The hypocotyl is 
slightly sensitive, so that if rubbed with a needle it bends 
towards the rubbed side. In the case of Lepidium sativum,, the 
petioles of the cotyledons of young seedlings diverge during 
the day and converge so as to touch each other during the 
night, by which means the bases of the tripartite blades are 
brought into contact ; but the blades are so little raised that 
they cannot be said to sleep. The cotyledons of several other 
cruciferous plants were observed, but they did not rise sufficiently 
during the night to be said to sleep. 

Oithago segetum (Caryophyllese). — On the first day after the 
cotyledons had burst through the seed-coats, they stood at noon 
at an angle of 75° above the horizon ; at night they moved 
upwards, each through an angle of 15° so as to stand quite 
vertical and in contact with one another. On the second day 
they stood at noon at 59° above the horizon, and again at 
night were completely closed, each having risen 81°. On the 
fourth day the cotyledons did not quite close at night. The 
first and succeeding pairs of young true leaves behaved in 
exactly the same manner. We think that the movement in this 
case may be called nyctitropic, though the angle passed tlirough 
was small. The cotyledons are very sensitive to light and will 
not expand if exposed to an extremely dim one. 

Jnoda Wrightii (Malvaceae).— The cotyledons whilst moderately 
young, and only from *2 to *3 inch in diameter, sink in the 
evening from their mid-day horizontal position to about 35° 
beneath the horizon. But when the same seedlings were older 
and had produced small true leaves, the almost orbicular 
col-yledons, now *55 inch in diameter, moved vertically downwards 
at night. This fact made us suspect that their sinking might 
be due merely to their weight ; but they were not in the least 
flaccid, and when lifted up sprang back through elasticity into 
their former dependent position. A pot with some old seedlings 
was turned upside down in the afternoon, before the noc- 
turnal fall had commenced, and at night they assumed in op- 
position to their own weight (and to any gcotropio action) an 
upwardly directed vertical position. When pots were thus 
reversed, after the evening fall had already commenced, the 
sinking movement appeared to be somewhat disturbed ; but all 
their movements were occasionally variable without any apparent 
cause. This latter fact, as well as that of the young cotyledons 
not sinking nearly so much as the older ones, deserves notice. 
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Although the movement of the cotyledons endured for a long 
time, no pulvinus was exteriorly visible; but their growth 
continued for a long time. The cotyledons appear to be only 
slightly heliotropic, though the hypoeotyl is strongly so. 

Qossypmm arhoreum (?) (var. Nankin cotton) (Malvacese). — The 
cotyledons behave in nearly the same manner as those of the 
Anoda. On June 15th the cotyledons of two seedlings were 
*65 inch in length (measured along the midrib) and stood hori- 
zontally at noon; at 10 p.m. they occupied the same position 
and had not fallen at all. On June 23rd, the cotyledons of one 
of these seedlings were IT inch in length, and by 10 p.m. they 
had fallen from a horizontal position to 62° beneath the horizon. 
The cotyledons of the other seedling were 1*3 inch in length, and 
a minute true leaf had been formed; they had fallen at 10 p.m, 
to 70*^ beneath the horizon. On June 25th, the true leaf of this 
latter seedling was *9 inch in length, and the cotyledons occu- 
pied nearly the same position at night. By July 9th the cotyle- 
dons appeared very old and sliowed signs of withering; but they 
stood at noon almost horizontally, and at 10 p.m. hung down 
vertically. 

Gossypum hf^rh'iceim , — ^It is remarkable that the cotyledons of 
this species behave differently from those of the last. They were 
observed during 6 weeks from their first development until 
they had grown to a very large size (still appearing fresh and 
green), viz. 2i- inches in breadth. At this age a true leaf had 
been formed, which with its petiole was 2 inches long. During 
the whole of these 6 weeks the cotyledons did not sink at night ; 
yet when old their weight was considerable and they were borne 
by much elongated petioles. Seedlings raised from some seed 
sent us from Naples, behaved in the same manner ; as did those 
of a kind cultivated in Alabama and of the Sea-island cotton. 
To what species these three latter forms belong we do not know. 
We could not make out in the case of the Naples cotton, that 
the position of the cotyledons at night was influenced by the 
soil being more or loss dry ; care being taken that they were 
not rendered flaccid by being too dry. The weight of the large 
cotyledons of the Alabama and Sea-island kinds caused them to 
hang somewhat downwards, when the pots in which they grew 
were left for a time upside down. It should, however, be 
observed that these three kinds were raised in the middle of 
the winter, which sometimes greatly interferes with the proper 
nyctitropic movements of leaves and cotyledons. 
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Gucurhitacece. — The cotyledons of Cucurhita aumntia and ovi- 
fem, and of Lageiiaria vulgaris, stand from the 1st to the 3rd day 
of their life at about 60^ above the horizon, and at night rise up 
so as to become vertical and in close contact with one another. 
With Cucumis dudaim- they stood at noon at 45° above the hori- 
zon, and closed at night. The tips of the cotyledons of all these 
species are, however, reflexed, so that this part is fully exposed 
to the zenith at night ; and this fact is opposed to the belief 
that the movement is of the same nature as that of sleeping- 
plants. After the first two or three days the cotyledons 
diverge more during the day and cease to close at night. 
Those of Trichosanthes anguina are somewhat thick and fleshy, 
and did not rise at night ; and they could perhaps hardly be 
expected to do so. On the other hand, those of Acauthosicyos 
/jorrio^a* * *** present nothing in their appearance opposed to their 
moving at night in the same manner as the preceding species ; 
yet they did not rise up in any plain manner. This fact leads 
to the belief that the nocturnal movements of the above-named 
species has been acquired for some special purpose, which may 
be to protect the young plumule from radiation, by the close 
contact of the whole basal portion of the two cotyledons. 

U-trmium rotundi/olium (Geraniacefe). — A single seedling came 
up accidentally in a pot, and its cotyledons were observed to 
bend perpendicularly downwards during several successive 
nights, having been horizontal at noon. It grew into a fine 
plant but died before flowering : it was sent to Kew and pro- 
nounced to be certainly a Geranium, and in all probability the 
above-named species. This case is remarkable because the 
cotyledons of G. cinereum, E^idressii, Iherioum, Mchardsoni, and 
suhcuvltfscens were observed diming some weeks in the winter, 
and they did not sink, whilst those of G. lUrimm rose 27° at 
night. 

Ajdiim petroselinum (Umbellifene).— A seedling had its coty- 
ledons (Nov. 22nd) almost fully expanded during the day; by 
8.30 n.M. they had risen considerably, and at 10.30 r.M. were 
almost closed, their tips being only of an inch apart. On 
the following morning (23rd) the tips w^ere of an inch apart, 


* This plant, from Dammara climber; it has been doscribod 

Land in S, Africa, is remarkable in ‘Transact. Liim. Soc.,’ xxvit 
from being the one known mem- p, 30, 

her of the Family which is not a 
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or more than seven times as much. On the next night the 
cotyledons occupied nearly the same position as before. On the 
morning of the 24th they stood horizontally, and at night were 
60® above the horizon ; and so it was on the night of the 25th. 
But four days afterwards (on the 29th), when the seedlings 
were a week old, the cotyledons had ceased to rise at night to 
any plain degree. 

A’piuyn The cotyledons at noon were horizontal, 

and at 10 p.m. stood at an angle of 61® above the horizon. 

Lactuca scariola (Compositse). — The cotyledons whilst young 
stood sub-horizontally during the day, and at night rose so as 
to be almost vertical, and some were quite vertical and closed ; 
but this movement ceased when they had grown old and large, 
after an interval of 11 days. 

Eeliayithus annuus (Composites). — This case is rather doubtful ; 
the cotyledons rise at night, and on one occasion they stood at 
73® above the horizon, so that they might then be said to have 
been asleep. 

Ipomcea ccerulea vel Fkarbitis nil (Convolvulaceae). — The coty- 
ledons behave in nearly the same manner as those of the Anocla 
and Nankin cotton, and like them grow to a large size. Whilst 
young and small, so that their blades were from *5 to *6 of an 
inch in length, measured along the middle to the base of the 
central notch, they remained horizontal both during the middle 
of the day and at night. As they increased in size they began 
to sink more and more in tbe evening and early night; and 
when they had grown to a length (measured in the above 
manner) of from 1 to 1-25 inch, they sank between 55° and 70® 
beneath the horizon. They acted, however, in this manner only 
when they had been well illuminated during the day. Never- 
theless, the cotyledons have little or no power of bending 
towards a lateral light, although the hypocotyl is strongly helio- 
tropic. They are not provided with a pulvinus, hut continue 
to grow for a long time. 

Ipoima purpurea (vel Fliarhitis hi^ida). — The cotyledons 
behave in all respects like those of I, ccerulea, A seedling with 
cotyledons *75 inch in length (measured as before) and 1*65 
inch in breadth, having a small true leaf developed, was placed 
at 6.30 on a klinostat in a darkened box, so that neither 
weight nor geotropism could act on them. At 10 p.m. one coty- 
ledon stood at 77® and the other at 82® beneath the horizon. 
Before being placed in the klinostat they stood at 15® and 29® 

X 
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beneath the horizon. The nocturnal position depends chiefly 
on the curvature of the petiole close to the blade, but the whole 
petiole becomes slightly curved downwards. It deserves notice 
that seedlings of this and the last-named species were raised at 
the end of February and another lot in the middle of March, 
and the cotyledons in neither case exhibited any nyctitropic 
movement. 

Jpomm hona-nox . — The cotyledons after a few days grow to 
an enormous size, those on a young seedling being 3i inches 
in breadth. They were extended horizontally at noon, and at 
10 P.M. stood at 63° beneath the horizon. Five days aftei*- 
wards they were 4^ inches in breadth, and at night one stood at 
64° and the other 48° beneath the horizon. Though the blades 
are thin, yet from their great size and from the petioles being 
long, we imagined that their depression at night might be 
determined by their weight ; but when the pot was laid hori- 
zontally, they became curved towards the hypocotyl, which 
movement could not have been in the least aided by their 
weight, at the same time they were somewhat twisted upwards 
through apogeotropism. Nevertheless, the weight of the coty- 
ledons is so far influential, that when on another night the pot 
was turned upside down, they were unable to rise and thus to 
assume their proper nocturnal position. 

Ipomm coccmea . — The cotyledons whilst young do not sink 
at night, but when grown a httie older, but still only *4 inch in 
length (measured as before) and *82 in breadth, they became 
greatly depressed. In one case they were horizontal at noon, 
and at 10 p,m. one of them stood at 64° and the other at 47° 
beneath the horizon. The blades are thin, and the petioles, 
which become much curved down at night, are short, so that 
here weight can hardly have produced any effect. With all the 
above species of Ipomcea, when the two cotyledons on the same 
seedling were unequally depressed at night, this seemed to 
depend on the position which they had hold during the day 
with reference to the light. 

Bolanum lycopersicum (Solanese). — The cotyledons rise so 
much at night as to come nearly in contact. Those of B. palim-- 
canthum were horizontal at noon, and by 10 p.e. had risen only 
27° 30' ; but on the following morning before it was light they 
stood at 6^° above the horizon, and in the afternoon of the same 
day were again horizontal. The behaviour of ihe cotyledons of 
this latter species seems, therefore, to be anomalous. 
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MirabllU jdlapa and longiflora (Nyctaginesa). — The cotyledons, 
which are of unequal size, stand horizontally during the middle 
of the day, and at night rise up yertically and come into close 
contact with one another. But this movement with M. Imgiflora 
lasted for only the three first nights. 

Beta vulgaris (Polygonese). — large number of seedlings were 
observed on three occasions. During the day the cotyledons 
sometimes stood sub-horizontally, but more commonly at an 
angle of about 60® above the horizon, and for the first two or 
three nights they rose up vertically so as to be completely 
closed. During the succeeding one or two nights they rose 
only a little, and afterwards hardly at all. 

Amaranthm caudatus (Amaranthacese). — ^At noon the coty- 
ledons of many seedlings, which had just germinated, stood at 
about 45° above the horizon, and at 10.15 p.m. some were nearly 
and others quite closed- On the following morning they were 
again well expanded or open. 

OunnaUs saliva (Cannabineae). — We are very doubtful whether 
this plant ought to be here included. The cotyledons of a large 
number of seedlings, after being well illuminated during the 
day, were curved downwards at night, so that the tips of some 
pointed directly to the ground, but the basal part did not appear 
to be at all depressed. On the following morning they were 
again flat and horizontal. The cotyledons of many other seed- 
lings were at the same time not in any way affected. Therefore 
this case seems very different from that of ordinary sleep, and 
probably comes under the head of epinasty, as is the case with 
the leaves of this plant according to Ehraus. The cotyledons are 
heliotropie, and so is the hypocotyi in a still stronger degree. 

Oxalis, — We now come to cotyledons provided with a pulvinus, 
all of which are remarkable from the continuance of the nocturnal 
movements during several days or even weeks, and apparently 
after growth has ceased. The cotyledons of 0» rosea, florihunda 
and articulata sink vertically down at night and clasp the upper 
part of the hypocotyi. Those of 0. Valdiviana and smsitiva, on 
the contrary, rise vertically up, so that their upper surfaces come 
into close contact; and after the young leaves are developed these 
are clasped by the cotyledons. As in the daytime they stand hori- 
zontally, or are even a little deflected beneath the horizon, they 
move in the evening through an angle of at least 90®. Their 
complicated circumnutating movements during the day have 

X 2 
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I'leen described in the first chapter. The experiment was a 
snperfiiuons one, but pots with seedlings of 0. rosea and floribunda 
wore turned upside down, as soon as the cotyledons began to 
show any signs of sleep, and this made no difference in their 
movements. 

Legim%inosm,'-'li may be seen in our list that the cotyledons 
of several species in nine genera, widely distributed through- 
out the Family, sleep at night; and this probably is the case 
with many others. The cotyledons of all these species are pro- 
vided with a pulvinus ; and the movement in all is continued 
during many days or weeks. In Cassia the cotyledons of the 
ten species in the list rise up vertically at night and come 
into close contact with one another. We observed that those 
of Q. florida opened in the morning rather later than those of 
<J, glauca and jpuhescens. The movement is exactly the same 
in Q, mimosoides as in the other species, though its subsequently 
developed leaves sleep in a different manner. The cotyledons 
of an eleventh species, namely, (7. nodosa, are thick and fleshy, 
and do not rise up at night. The circumnutation of the coty- 
ledons during the day of (7. tora has been described in the first 
cliapter. Although the cotyledons of Smithm smsitioa rose from 
a horizontal position in the middle of the day to a vertical one 
at night, those of S. Pfmdli, which are thick and fleshy, did not 
sleep. When Mimosa pudica and alUda have been kept at a 
sufficiently high temperature during the day, the cotyledons 
come into close contact at night ; otherwise they merely rise up 
almost vertically. The circumnutation of those of M. pudica 
has been described. The cotyledons of a Bauhinia from St. 
Catharina in Brazil stood during the day at an angle of about 
above the horizon, and at night rose to 77° ; but it is pro- 
bable that they would have closed completely, if the seedlings 
had been kept in a warmer place, 

Lotus. — ^In three species of Lotus the cotyledons were observed 
to sleep. Those of L. Jacohceus present the singular case of not 
rising at night in any conspicuous manner for the first 5 or 
6 days of their life, and the pulvinus is not well developed at 
this period. Afterwards the sleeping movement is well dis- 
played, though to a variable degree, and is long continued. 
We shall hereafter meet with a nearly parallel case with the 
leaves of 8ida rhomhifoUa, The cotyledons of X. Gehelii are 
only slightly raised at night, and differ much in this respect 
from the three species in our list. 
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TrifoUum , — The germination of 21 species was observed. In 
most of them the cotyledons rise hardly at all, or only slightly, 
at night ; but those of T, ghmemtum^ striatum and incamatum 
rose from 45° to 66° above the horizon. With T. suhtermneuMi 
Uucanthemum and strictum, they stood up vertically ; and with 
T, strictum the rising movement is accompanied, as we shall see, 
by another movement, which makes us believe that the rising 
is truly nyctitropic. We did not carefully examine the coty- 
ledons of all the species for a pulvinus, but this organ was 
distinctly present in those of T. suU&rraneum and strictum ; whilst 
there was no trace of a pulvinus in some species, for instance, in 
T» resupinatum, the cotyledons of which do not rise at night. 

Trifolium suUerraneum . — The blades of the cotyledons on the 
first day after germination (Nov. 21st) were not fully expanded, 
being inclined at about 35° above the horizon; at night they 
rose to about 75°. Two days afterwards the blades at noon 
were horizontal, with the petioles highly inclined upwards; 
and it is remarkable that the nocturnal movement is almost 
wholly confined to the blades, being effected by the pulvinus at 
their bases; whilst the petioles retain day and night nearly the 
same inclination. On this night (Nov. 23rd), and for some few 
succeeding nights, the blades rose from a horizontal into a 
vertical position, and then became bowed inwards at about an 
average angle of 10° ; so that they had passed through an angle 
of 100°. Their tips now almost touched one another, their 
bases being slightly divergent. The two blades thus formed 
a highly inclined roof over the axis of the seedling. This 
movement is the same as that of the terminal leaflet of the 
tripartite leaves of many species of Trifolium. After an interval 
of 8 days (Nov. 29th) the blades were horizontal during the 
day, and vertical at night, and now they were no longer bowed 
inwards. They continued to move in the same manner for the 
following two months, by which time they had increased greatly 
in size, their petioles being no less than *8 of an inch in length, 
and two true leaves had by this time been developed. 

TrifoUum strictum , — On the first day after germination the 
cotyledons, which are provided with a pulvinus, stood at noon 
horizontally, and at night rose to only about 45° above the 
horizon. Four days afterwards the seedlings were again ob- 
served at night, and now the blades stood vertically and were 
in contact, excepting the tips, which were much defiexed, so 
that they faced the zenith. At this age the petioles are curved 
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upwards, and at night, when the bases of the blades are in con- 
tact, the two petioles together form a vertical ring surrounding 
the plumule. The cotyledons continued to act in nearly the same 
manner for 8 or 10 days from the period of germination; but 
the petioles had by this time become straight and had increased 
much in length. After from 12 to 14 days the first simple true 
leaf was formed, and during the ensuing fortnight a remarkable 
movement was repeatedly observed. At I. (Fig. 125) we have 
a sketch, made in the middle of the day, of a seedling about 
a fortnight old. The two cotyledons, of which Ro is the 
right, and Lc the left one, stand directly opposite one another. 


Fig. 125. 




TrifoUum stncium : diurnal and nocturnal positions of the two cotyledons 
and of the first leaf. 1. Seedling riewed obliquely from above, during 
the day : JBc, right cotyledon ; Lo, left cotyledon ; F, first true leaf. 
II. A rather younger seedling, viewed at night : Fc, right cotyledon 
raised, but its position not otherwise changed ; Lg, left cotyledon raised 
and laterally twisted ; F, first leaf raised and twisted so as to face the 
left twisted cotyledon. III. Same seedling viewed at night from the 
opposite side. The back of the first leaf, F, is here shown instead of 
the front, as in II. 

and the first true leaf (F) projects at right angles to .them. At 
night (see 11. and III.) the right cotyledon (Be) is greatly 
raised, but is not otherwise changed in position. The left 
cotyledon (Lc) is likewise raised, but it is also twisted, so that 
its blade, instead of exactly facing the opposite one, now stands 
at nearly right angles to it This nocturnal twisting movement 
is effected not by means of the pulvinus, but by the twisting of 
the whole length of the petiole, as could he seen by the curved 
line of its upper concave surface. At the same time the true 
leaf (F) rises up, so as to stand vertically, or it even passes the 
vertical and is inclined a little inwards. It also twists a little, 
by which means the upper surface of its blade fronts, and 
almost comes into contact with, the upper surface of the twisted 
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left cotyledon. This seems to be the object gained by these 
singular moyements. Altogether 20 seedlings were examined on 
successive nights, and in 19 of them it was the left cotyledon 
alone which became twisted, with the true leaf always so twisted 
that its tipper surface approached closely and fronted that of the 
left cotyledon. In only one instance was the right cotyledon 
twisted, with the true leaf twisted towards it; but this seedling 
was in an abnormal condition, as the left cotyledon did not rise 
up properly at night. This whole case is remarkable, as with 
the cotyledons of no other plant have we seen any nocturnal 
movement except vertically upwards or downwards. It is the 
more remarkable, because we shall meet with an analogous case 
in the leaves of the allied genus Melilotus, in which the ter- 
minal leaflet rotates at night so as to present one edge to the 
zenith and at the same time bends to oiie side, so that its upper 
surface comes into contact with that of one of the twd now ver- 
tical lateral leaflets. 

Concluding Bemarhs on the Nyditropie Movements of 
Cotyledons , — The sleep of cotyledons (though this is a 
subject which has been little attended to), seems to be 
a more common phenomenon than that of leaves. We 
observed the position of the cotyledons during the day 
and night in 153 genera, widely distributed through- 
out the dicotyledonous series, but otherwise selected 
almost by hazard ; and one or more species in 26 of 
these genera placed their cotyledons at night so as 
to stand, vertically or almost vertically, having gene- 
rally moved through an angle of at least 60°. If we 
lay on one side the Leguminosae, the cotyledons of 
which are particularly liable to sleep, 140 genera 
remain ; and out of these, the cotyledons of at least one 
species in 19 genera slept. Now if we were to select 
by hazard 140 genera, excluding the Leguminosse, and 
observed their leaves at night, assuredly not nearly 
so many as 19 would be found to include sleeping 
species. We here refer exclusively to the plants 
observed by ourselves. 
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In our entire list of seedlings, there are 30 genera, 
belonging to 16 Tamilies, the cotyledons of which in 
some of the species rise or sink in the evening or 
early night, so as to stand at least 60° above or be- 
neath the horizon. In a large majority of the genera, 
namely, 24, the movement is a rising one; so that 
the same direction prevails in these nyctitropic move- 
ments as in the lesser periodic ones described in the 
second chapter. The cotyledons move downwards 
during the early part of the night in only 6 of the 
genera; and in one of them. Cannabis, the curving 
down of the tip is probably due to epinasty, as Kraus 
believes to be the case with the leaves. The down- 
ward movement to the amount of 90*^ is very decided 
in Oxalis Valdimana and sensUiva, and in Oeranium 
rotwidifolium. It is a remarkable fact that with Anoda 
Wrightii, one species of Gossypium and at least 3 
species of Ipomoea, the cotyledons whilst young and 
light sink at night very little or not at all ; although 
this movement becomes well pronounced as soon as 
they have grown large and heavy. Although the 
downward movement cannot be attributed to the 
weight of the cotyledons in the several cases which 
were investigated, namely, in those of the Anoda, 
Xpomcea purpurea and lona^oXy nor in that 9 f L coc- 
eima, yet bearing in mind that cotyledons are con- 
tinually circumnutating, a slight cause might at first 
have determined whether the great nocturnal move- 
ment should be upwards or downwards. We may 
therefore suspect that in some aboriginal member of 
the groups in question, the weight of the cotyledons 
first determined the downward direction. The fact of 
the cotyledons of these species not sinking down much 
whilst they are young and tender, seems opposed to 
the belief that the greater moyement when they are 
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grown older, has been acquired for the sake of pro- 
tecting them from radiation at night; but, then we 
should remember that there are many plants, the 
leaves of which sleep, whilst the cotyledons do not ; 
and if in some cases the leaves are protected from cold 
at night whilst the cotyledons axe not protected, so in 
other cases it may be of more importance to the species 
that the nearly full-grown cotyledons should be better 
protected than the young ones. 

In all the species of Oxalis observed by us, the coty- 
ledons are provided with pulvini ; but this organ has 
become more or less rudimentary in 0. eornie%lata, 
and the amount of upward movement of its cotyledons 
at night is very variable, but is never enough to be 
called sleep. We omitted to ascertain whether the 
cotyledons of Geranium rotundifolium possess pulvini. 
In the Legmninosse all the cotyledons which sleep, as 
far as we have seen, are provided with pulvini. But 
with Lotus Jaeohseus, these are not fully developed 
during the first few days of the life of the seedling, 
and the cotyledons do not then rise much at night. 
With TrifoUum strictum the blades of the cotyledons 
rise at night by the aid of their pulvini ; whilst the 
petiole of one cotyledon twists half-round at the same 
time, independently of its pulvinus. 

As a general rule, cotyledons which are provided 
with pulvini continue to rise or sink at night during 
a much longer period than those destitute of this organ. 
In this latter case the movement no doubt depends on 
alternately greater growth on the upper and lower side 
of the petiole, or of the blade, or of both, preceded 
probably by the increased turgescence of the growing 
cells. Such movements generally last for a very 
short period — ^for instance, with Brassica and Githago 
for 4 or 5 nights, with Beta for 2 or 3, and with 
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Raphaniis for only a single night. There are, however, 
some strong exceptions to this rule, as the cotyledons 
of Grossypium, Anoda and Ipomcea do not possess pul- 
vini, yet continue to move and to grow for a long time. 
We thought at first that when the movement lasted for 
only 2 or 3 nights, it could hardly be of any service 
to the plant, and hardly deserved to be called sleep ; 
but as many quickly-growing leaves sleep for only a 
few nights, and as .cotyledons are rapidly developed 
and soon complete their growth, this doubt now seems 
to us not well-founded, more especially as these move- 
ments are in many instances so strongly pronounced. 
We may here mention another point of similarity 
between sleeping leaves and cotyledons, namely, that 
some of the latter (for instance, those of Cassia and 
Githago) are easily affected by the absence of light ; 
and they then either close, or if closed do not open ; 
whereas others (as with the cotyledons of Oxalis) are 
very little affected by light. In the next chapter it 
will be shown that the nyctitropic movements both 
of cotyledons and leaves consist of a modified form of 
circumnutation. 

As in the Legnminosas and Oxalidm, the leaves and 
the cotyledons of the same species generally sleep, the 
idea at first naturally occurred to us, that the sleep 
of the cotyledons was merely an early development of 
a habit proper to a more advanced stage of life. But 
no such explanation can be admitted, although there 
seems to be some connection, as might have been 
expected, between the two sets of cases. For the 
leaves of many plants sleep, whilst their cotyledons do 
not do so — of which fact Demodium gyram offers a 
good instance, as likewise do three species of Mco- 
tiana observed by us ; also 8ida fhomUfolia^ Muiilm 
Darwimiy and Chenopodium albwm. On the other 
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liaiid, the cotyledons of some plants sleep and not the 
leayes, as with the species of Beta, Brassica, Geraninm, 
Apium, Solanum, and Mirahilis, named in our list. 
Still more striking is the fact that, in the same genus, 
the leaves of several or of all the species may sleep, 
but the cotyledons of only some of them, as occurs 
with Trifolium, Lotus, Gossypium, and partially with 
Oxalis. Again, when both the cotyledons and the 
leaves of the same plant sleep, their movements may 
be of a widely dissimilar nature : thus with Cassia the 
cotyledons rise vertically up at night, whilst their 
leaves sink down and twist round so as to turn their 
lower siarfaces outwards. With seedlings of Oxalis 
Vcddivianay having 2 or 3 well-developed leaves, it 
was a curious spectacle to behold at night each leaflet 
folded inwards and hanging perpendicularly down- 
wards, whilst at the same time and on the same plant 
the cotyledons stood vertically upwards. 

These several facts, showing the independence of 
the nocturnal movements of the leaves and cotyledons 
on the same plant, and on plants belonging to the 
same genus, lead to the belief that the cotyledons have 
acquired their power of movement for some special 
purpose. Other facts lead to the same conclusion, 
such as the presence of .pulvini, by the aid of which 
the nocturnal movement is continued during some 
weeks. In Oxalis the cotyledons of some species 
move vertically upwards, and of others vertically 
downwards at night ; but this great difference within 
the same natural genus is not so surprising as it 
may at first appear, seeing that the cotyledons of all 
the species are continually oscillating up and down 
during the day, so that a small cause might determine 
whether they should rise or sink at night. Again, the 
peculiar nocturnal movement of the left-hand coty- 
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ledon of Trifolmm strictum, in combination with that 
of the first true leaf. Lastly, the wide distribution in 
the dicotyledonous series of plants with cotyledons 
which sleep, Eeflecting on these several facts, our 
conclusion seems justified, that the nyctitropic move- 
ments of cotyledons, by which the blade is made to 
stand either vertically or almost vertically upwards 
or downwards at night, has been acquired, at least 
in most cases, for some special purpose; nor can we 
doubt that this purpose is the protection of the upper 
surface of the blade, and perhaps of the central bud 
or plumule, from radiation at night. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

Modified OiRcrMNUTATiON : Ntotitbopio or Sleep Movements op 
Leaves. 

Conditions necessary for these movements — List of Genera and Families, 
which include sleeping plants — ^Description of the movements in 
the several Genera — Oxalis : leaflets folded at night— Averrhoa : 
rapid movements of the leaflets — Porlieria: leaflets close when 
plant kept very dry — Tropseolum : leaves do not sleep unless well 
illuminated during day — Lnpinus: various modes of sleeping — 
Melilotus: singular movements of terminal leaflet— Trifolium — 
Desmodium; rudimentary lateral leaflets, movements of, not de- 
veloped on young plants, state of their pulvini — Cassia : complex 
movements of the leaflets — Bauhinia: leaves folded at night — 
Mimosa pudica: compounded movements of leaves, eftect of dark- 
ness — ^Mimosa albida, reduced leaflets of — Schrankia: downward 
movement of the pinnse — ^Marsilea : the only cryptogam known to 
sleep — Concluding remarks and summary — Nyctitropism consists 
of modified circumnutation, regulated by the alternations of light 
and darkness — Shape of fii'st true leaves. 

We LOW come to the nyctitropic or sleep moye- 
ments of leaves. It should be remembered that we 
coufine this term to leaves which place their blades 
at night either in a vertical position or not more than 
30*^ from the vertical, — ^that is, at least 60"^ above or 
beneath the horizon. In some few cases this is 
effected by the rotation of the blade, the petiole not 
being either raised or lowered to any considerable 
extent. The limit of 30° from the vertical is obviously 
an arbitrary one, and has been selected for reasons 
previously assigned, namely, that when the blade 
approaches the perpendicular as nearly as this, only 
half as much of the surface is exposed at night to the 
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zenifcli and to free radiation as when the blade is 
horizontal. Neyertheless, in a few instances, leaves 
which seem to be prevented by their structure from 
moving to so great an extent as 60^^ above or beneath 
the horizon, have been included amongst sleeping 
plants. 

It should be premised that the nyctitropic move- 
ments of leaves are easily affected by the conditions 
to which the plants have been subjected. If the ground 
is kept too dry, the movements are much delayed 
or fail : according to Dassen,* even if the air is 
very dry the leaves of Impatiens and Malva are 
rendered motionless. Carl Kraus has also lately 
insisted f on the great influence which the quantity of 
water absorbed has on the periodic movements of 
leaves ; and he believes that this cause chiefly deter- 
mines the variable amount of sinking of the leaves of 
Polygonum convolvulus at night ; and if so, their move- 
ments are not in our sense strictly nyctitropic. Plants 
in order to sleep must have been exposed to a proper 
temperature ; Erytlirina crista-galUi out of doors and 
nailed against a wall, seemed in fairly good health, 
but the leaflets did not sleep, whilst those on another 
plant kept in a warm greenhouse were all vertically de- 
pendent at night. In a kitchen-garden the leaflets of 
Phaseolm vulgaris did not sleep during the early part 
of the summer. Ch. Royer says,| referring 1 suppose 
to the native plants in Prance, that they do not sleep 
when the temperature is below 5° 0. or 41*^ P. In 
the case of several sleeping plants, viz., species of 


* Dassen, ^ TijdHohrift vor, Ka- Bot.’ (5th soriee), ix. 186S, p, 845. 
tiirlijktt Gusch. en Physiologic/ f * Boitmge Kiur Keiitniss der 
1B37, vol, iv. p. 100. See also Bewt^gungon/ (Sue.* in ‘Flora/ 

Oh. Boyer ou the importance of a 1879, pp. 42, 43, 67, &c. 

proper state of turgescence of the % ‘ Annal. des Sc. Nat. Bot.^ 
cells, in * Annal. des Sc. Nat. (5th Series), ix. 1868 p.ii66. 
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Tropfaoluni, Lupinus, IpomoBa, Abutilon, Siegesbeckia, 
and probably other genera, it is indispensable that 
the leaves should be well illuminated during the day 
in order that they may assume at night a vertical 
position ; and it was probably owing to this cause 
that seedlings of Ohenopodium album and Siegesbeehia 
orientalis, raised by us during the middle of the winter, 
though kept at a proper temperature, did not sleep. 
Lastly, violent agitation by a strong wind, during a 
few minutes, of the leaves of Maranta arundinacea 
(which previously had not been disturbed in the hot- 
house), prevented their sleeping during the two next 
nights. 

We will now give our observations on sleeping 
plants, made in the manner described in the Intro- 
duction. The stem of the plant was always secured 
(when not stated to the contrary) close to tJie base of 
the leaf, the movements of which were being observed, 
so as to prevent the stem from circumnutating. As 
the tracings were made on a vertical glass in front of 
the plant, it was obviously impossible to trace its 
course as soon as the leaf became in the evening 
greatly inclined either upwards or downwards; it 
must therefore be understood that the broken lines 
in the diagrams, which represent the evening and 
nocturnal courses, ought always to be prolonged to a 
much greater distance, either upwards or downwards, 
than appears in them. The conclusions which may be 
deduced from our observations will be given near the 
end of this chapter. 

In the following list all the genera which include 
sleeping plants are given, as far as known to us. The 
same arrangement is followed as in former cases, and 
the number of the Family is appended. This list 
possesses some interest, as it shows that the habit of 
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sleeping is common to some few plants throughout 
the whole vascular series. The greater number of the 
genera in the list have been observed by ourselves 
with more or less care ; but several are given on the 
authority of others (^vliose names are appended in the 
list), and about these we have nothing more to say. 
No doubt the list is very imperfect, and several genera 
might have been added from the ^Somnus Plantarum’ 
by Linnaeus ; but we could not judge, in some of his 
cases, whether the blades occupied at night a nearly 
vertical position. He refers to some plants as sleeping, 
for instance, Lathyms odoratus and Vida fala, in which 
we could observe no movement deserving to be called 
sleep, and as no one can doubt the accuracy of Linnaeus, 
we are left in doubt. 


List of Genera, inolading species the leaves of which sleep. 


Class I. DICOTYLEDONS, 
Sub-class L Angiosperms. 
Gems. I Family. 


Oithago 

Stellaria (Batalin). 
Fortuhica (Ch.\ 
Royer). j 

Sida. 

Abutilon. 

Malva (Liunteusl 
and PfefFer). J 
Hibiscus (Lin-) 
naeus). J 

Auoda. 

Gossypium, 

Ayenia (Linnanis). 


Caryophyllese (26). 
» 

Portulacese (27). 
Malvaceae (36). 


Linum (BatiiUn). 
Oxalis. 

Averrhoa. 
Porlieria. 
Ouiacum. 
Impatiens (Lin- 
naeus, Pfeifer, 
Batalin). 


, Sterculaceae (37). 

TWetta (Liu.| 

Lineae (39). 
Oxalidae (41). 

Zygophylleae (45). 


Balsaininese (48). 


Sub-class I, Angiosperms— 

Gentis. I Family. 
Tropaeolum. Tropasoleae (49). 

Crotolaria (Thisel-\ Leguminosaj (75) 


ton Dyer). / 
Lupinus. 

Cytisus. 

Trigonella. 

Medicago. 

Melilotus. 

Trifolium. 

Securigera. 

Lotus. 

Psoralea. 

Amorpha (Du-1 
chartre). / 
Dffilea. 


Tephrosia. 

Wistaria. 

Robinia. 

Sphffirophysa. 

Colutea. 

Astragalus. 

Glycyrrhiza. 

Coronilla. 

Hedysarum. 


Tribe II. 


Tr. III. 


Tr. ir. 
Tr, V. 


Tr.VI. 
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List of Qenera (continued). 


Class L DICOTYLEDONS (contixiued^. 


. Sub-class I. Angiosperms. 


Genus, 

Onobrychis. 

Smithia. 

Ai’achis. 

Desmodium. 

Urania. 

Yicia. 

Centrosema. 

Amphicarpaa. 

Glycine. 

Erythrina. 

Apios. 

Phaseolus. 

Sophora. 

Ceesalpinia. 
Hasmatoxylon. 
Gleditscliia (Du-\ 
chartre). / 
Poinciana. 

Cassia. 

Bauhinia, 

Tamarindus. 

Adenanthera. 

Prosopis. 

Neptunia. ; 

Mimosa. ' 

Schrankia. : 

Acacia. 

Albizzia. 

Melaleuca(Bouchd). 


Family, 

fleguminosae (75) 
[ „ Tr.VI. 


Tr. Vn. 
Tr.YllI. 


Tr. X. 
Tr. Xin. 


„ Tr.XIT. 
„ Tr.XV. 

„ Tr. XVI. 
„ Tr. XX. 

» »> 

» If 

it it 

„ Tr.XXn, 
„ Tr.XXIII. 
Myrtaceae (94). 


Sub-class I. Angiospeums (continued). 


Genus, 

iEJnothera (Lin-' 
nfeus). j 

Passidora, 
Siegesbeckia. 


Nicotiana. 
Mirabilis, 
Polygonum (Ba-1 
talin). j 

Amaranthus. 

Chenopodium. 
Pimelia (Bouchd), 
Euphorbia. 


Family, 

Onagrarieae (100). 

Passifloracese (1 05). 
Compositae (122), 
/Convolvulaceae 
t (151). 

Solanese (157). 
Nyctaginese (177). 

Polygonea3 (179), 
JAmaranthacesB 

I ( 180 ). 

Chenopodiese (181). 
Thymeteee (188). 
Euphorbiacea (202) 


rnyuantnus(rrei-i 
fer). / 




Sub-class II. GrMNOSPERMS. 
Abies (Chatin). 


Class II. MONOCOTYLEDONS. 


Thalia. 

Maranta. 

Colocasia. 

Strephium. 


Cannace® (21), 

Aroide® (SO). 
Gramine® (55), 


Class III. ACOTYLEDONS. 
Marsilea, ^ Marsileace® (4). 


Githago ugetum (Oaryophyllese).— The first leaves produced 
by young seedlings, rise up and close together at night. On a 
rather older seedling, two young leaves stood at noon at 65^ 
above the horizon, and at night at 86®, so each had risen 31°, 
The angle, however, was less in some cases. Similar observations 
were ocoasionaDy made on young leaves (for the older ones moved 
very little) produced by nearly full-grown plants. Batalin 
says (‘Bora/ Oct. 1st, 1873, p. 437) that the young leaves of 
Stellaria close up so completely at night that they form together 
great buds. 

&,da (IdalvaceaB).— The nyctitropio movements of the leaves 
in this genus are remarkable in some respects. Batalin informs 

Y 
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US (see also 'Flora/ Oct. 1st, 1873, p. 437) that those of 
j 26 night, but 













to what angle he cannot 
remember. The leaves of 
S. fhombifolia and return, on 
the other hand, rise up 
vertically, and are pressed 
against the stem. We have 
therefore here within the 
same genus, directly op- 
posite movements. Again, 
the leaves of rJiomUfdlia 
are furnished with a pul- 
vinus, formed of a mass of 
small cells destitute of chlo- 
rophyll, and with their 
longer axes perpendicular 
to the axis of the petiole. 
As measured along this 
latter line, those cells are 
only Ith of the length of 
those of the petiole; but 
instead of being abruptly 
separated from them (as is 
usual with the pulvinus in 
naost plants), they graduate 
into the larger cells of the 
petiole. On the other hand, 
8, napcea, according to Ba- 
talin, does not possess a 
pulvinus; and he informs 
us that a gradation may be 
traced in the several species 


Bida rhmbifoUa ; circunmutation and of the genus between these 
nyctitropic (or sleep) movements of two states of the petiole. 

nearly full-grown leaf, 2? inches in another peoulianty.ofwkioll 
length ; movement traced under a sky- we have seen no other in- 
hght. Apex of* leaf 5| inches from glance with leaves that 

the vertical glass, so diagram not , j? 

grestly enlarged. . ®le®P= ^0^ "O' 

young plants, though they 
rise somewhat in the evening, do not go to sleep, as we observed 
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on several occasions; whilst those on rather older plants sleep 
in a conspicuous manner. Eor instance, a leaf (*85 of an inch 
in length) on a very young seedling 2 inches high, stood at noon 
9^ above the horizon, and at 10 p.m. at 28®, so it had risen only 
19°; another leaf (1*4 inch in length) on a seedling of the 
same height, stood at the same two periods at 7° and 82° and 
therefore had risen 25°, These leaves, which moved so little, 
had a fairly well-developed pulvinus. After an interval of some 
weeks, when the same seedlings were and 3 inches in height, 
some of the young leaves stood up at night quite vertically, and 
others were highly inclined; and so it was with bushes which 
were fully grown and were flowering. 

The movement of a leaf was traced from 9.15 a.m. on 
May 28th to 8.30 a.m. on the 30th, The temperature was too 
low (15° — 16° C.), and the illumination hardly sufficient ; con- 
sequently the leaves did not become quite so highly inclined at 
night, as they had done previously and as they did subse- 
quently in the hot-house ; hut the movements did not appear 
otherwise disturbed. On the first day the leaf sank till 
6.15 P.M. ; it then rose rapidly and greatly till 10.5 p.m., and 
only a little higher during the rest of the night (Fig. 126). 
Early on the next day (29th) it fell in a slightly zigzag line 
rapidly until 9 a.m., by which time it had reached nearly tlie 
same place as on the previous morning. During the remainder 
of the day it fell slowly, and zigzagged laterally. The evening 
rise began after 4 p.m. in the same manner as before, and on 
the second morning it again fell rapidly. The ascending and 
descending lines do not coincide, as may be seen in the diagram. 
On the 30th a new tracing was made (not here given) on a 
rather enlarged scale, as the apex of the leaf now stood 9 inches 
from the vertical glass. In order to observe more carefully the 
course pursued at the time when the diurnal fall changes into 
the nocturnal rise, dots were made every half-hour between 
4 P.M. and 10.30 p.m. This rendered the lateral zigzagging 
movement during the evening more conspicuous than in the 
diagram given, hut it was of the sq^me nature as there shown. 
The impression forced on our minds was that the leaf was 
expending superfluous movement, so that the great nocturnal 
rise might not occur at too early an hour. 

Jhutilm Darwimi (Malvaceae).— The leaves on some very 
young plants stood almost horizontally during the day, and 
hung down vertically at night. Very fine plants kept in a 

Y 2 
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large hall, lighted only from the roof, did not sleep at night, 
for in order to do so the leaves must he well illuminated during 
the day. The cotyledons do not sleep. Linii^us says that the 
leaves of his Sida alutilon sink perpendicularly down at night, 
though the petioles rise. Prof. Pfeffer informs us that the 
leaves of a Malva, allied to M. sylvntris^ rise greatly at night ; 
and this genus, as well as that of Hibiscus, are included by 
Linnseus in his list of sleeping plants. 

Anoda Wriglitii (Malvacese). — The leaves, produced by very 
young plants, when grown to a moderate size, sink at night 
either almost vertically down or to an angle of about 45° beneath 
the horizon ; for there is a considerable degree of variability in 
the amount of sinking at night, which depends in part on the 
degree to which they have been illuminated during the day. 
But the leaves, whilst quite young, do not sink down at night, 
and this is a very unusual circumstance. The summit of the 
petiole, where it joins the blade, is developed into a pulvinus, 
and this is present in very young leaves which do not sleep ; 
though it is not so well defined as in older leaves. 

Gossypium (var. Nankin cotton, Malvacem).— Some young 
leaves, between 1 and 2 inches in length, borne by two seedlings 
6 and 71 inches in height, stood horizontally, or were raised a 
little above the horizon at noon on July 8th and 9th; but by 
10 P.M. they had sunk down to between 68° and 90° beneath 
the horizon. When the same plants had grown to double 
the above height, their leaves stood at night almost or quite 
vertically dependent. The leaves on some large plants of 
G. maritimum and Brazilense, which were kept in a very badly 
lighted hot-house, only occasionally sank much downwards 
at night, and hardly enough to be called sleep. 

Oxalis (Oxalidm).— In most of the species in this large genus 
the three leaflets sink vertically down at night; but as their 
sub-petioles are short the blades could not assume this position 
from the want of space, unless they were in some manner ren- 
dered narrower; and this is effected by their becoming more 
or less folded (Fig. 127). The angle formed by the two halves 
of the same leaflet was found to vary in different individuals of 
several species between 92° and 150°; in three of the best 
folded leaflets of 0 . fragrans it was 76°, 74°, and 54°. The 
angle is often different in the three leaflets of the same leaf. 
As the leaflets sink down at night and become folded, their 
lower surfaces are brought near together (see B), or even into 
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close contact; and from this cironmstance it might be thought 
that the object of the folding was the protection of their lower 
surfaces. If this had been the case, it would have formed 
a strongly marked exception to the rule, that when there is any 
difference in the degree of protection from radiation of the two 
surfaces of the leaves, it is always the upper surface which is 
the best protected. But that the folding of the leaflets, and 
consequent mutual approximation of their lower surfaces, 
serves merely to allow them to sink down vertically, may he 

Fig. 127. 


V 

A. B. 

Omlis acetoseUa : A, leaf seen from vertically above ; B, diagram of leaf 
asleep, also seen from vertically above. 

inferred from the fact that when the leaflets do not radiate 
from the summit of a common petiole, or, again, when there is 
plenty of room, from the sub-petioles not being very short, the 
leaflets sink down without becoming folded. This occurs with 
the leaflets of O, sensitivaj Flumieriij and huplemfoUa, 

There is no use in giving a long list of the many species 
wliich sleep in the above described manner. This holds good 
with species having rather fleshy leaves, like those of 0, carnosu^ 
or large leaves like those of 0. OrPgesU, or four leaflets like 
those of 0. variahilis. There are, however, some species which 
show no signs of sleep, viz., 0. pentaphylla, mneuphylla, hirtai 
and Tulella. “We will now describe the nature of the movements 
in. some of the species. 

Oxnlis The movement of a leaflet, together with 

that of the main petiole, are shown in the following dia- 
gram (Eig. 128), traced between 11 a.m. on October 4th and 
7.45 A.M. on the 5th. After 5.30 p.m. on the 4th the leaflet sank 
rapidly, and at 7 p.m. depended vertically. Eor some time 
before it assumed this latter position, its movements could, of 
course, no longer be traced on the vertical glass, and the 
broken line in the diagram ought to be extended much further 
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Kg. 128 . 



Owalis aceiosella: circiimnutation and 
nyutitropic movements of a nearly 
full-grown leaf, with hhiment at- 
tached to the midrib of one of the 
leadets ; traced on vertical glass dur- 
ing’’20 h. 45 m. 


down in this and all other 
cases. By 6.45 a,m. on the 
following morning it had 
risen considerably, and con- 
tinued to rise for the next 
hour; but, judging from 
other observations, it would 
soon have begun to fall again. 
Between 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. 
the leaflet moved at least four 
times up and four times 
down before the great noc- 
turnal fall commenced; it 
reached its highest point at 
noon. Similar observations 
•were made on two other 
leaflets, with nearly the same 
results. Sachs and Pfeffer 
have also described briefly* 
the autonomous movements 
of the leaves of this plant. 

On another occasion the 
petiole of a leaf was secured 
to a little stick oloso beneath 
the leaflets, and a filament 
tipped with a bead of sealing- 
wax was affixed to the mid- 
rib of one of them, and a 
mark was placed close behind. 
At 7 P.M., when the leaflets 
were asleep, the filament de- 
pended vertically down, and 
the movements of the boaid 
wore then ‘ traced till 10.40 
P.M., as shown in the fol- 
lowing diagram (Fig. 129), 
We liore see that the leaflet 
moved a little from side to 
side, as well as a little up 
and down, whilst asleep. 


* SttOliB in ‘ Flora,” 1863, p. 470, &c. ; Pfeffer, ^ Dio Period. Bewe- 
gungea,’ &o., 1875, p. 53, 
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OTalu Valdivima. — The leaves resemble those of the last 
species, and the movements of two leaflets (the ma-iTi petioles of 
both having been secured) were 
traced during two days ; bnt the Fig* 129. 

tracings are not given, as they 
resembled that of 0, acetosella,^!^ 
the exception that the np and 
down oscillations were not so fre- 
quent during the day, and there Oxalis aceiosella: circumnuta- 
was more lateral movement, so that ^ asleep ; 

broader ellipses were described. during 3 h. 40 m. 

The leaves awoke early in the morn- ** 

ing, for by 6,45 a.m. on June 12th and 13th they had not only 

risen to their full height, but had already begun to fall, that is, 

they were ciroumnutating. We have seen in the last chapter 

that the cotyledons, instead of sinking, rise np vertically at 

night. 

Oxalis Ortegesu. — ^The large leaves of this plant sleep like 
those of the previous species. The main petioles are long, and 
that of a youDg leaf rose 20® between noon and 10 p.m., whilst 
the petiole of an older leaf rose only 13®. Owing to this rising 
of the petioles, and the vertical sinking of the large leaflets, 
the leaves become crowded together at night, and the whole 
plant then exposes a much smaller surface to radiation than 
during the day. 

Oxalis Flumierii. — In this species the three leaflets do not 
surround the summit of the petiole, but the terminal leaflet 
projects in the line of the petiole, with a lateral leaflet on each 
side. They all sleep by bending vertically downwards, bnt 
do not become at all folded. The petiole is rather long, and, 
one having been secured to a stick, the movement of the terminal 
leaflet was traced during 45 h. on a vertical glass. It moved 
in a very simple manner, sinking rapidly after 5 p.m,, and 
rising rapidly early next morning. Puring the middle of the day 
it moved slowly and a little laterally. Consequently the ascend- 
ing and descending lines did not coincide, and a single great 
ellipse was formed each day. There was no other evidence of 
ciroumnntation, and this fact is of interest, as we shall here- 
after see, 

Oxalis ssnsiUva,^ThQ leaflets, as in the last species, bend 
vertically down at night, without becoming folded. The much 
elongated main petiole rises considerably in the evening, but in- 
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some Tery yoHng pl^ts the. rise did not commence until late 
at night. We hav^ sfeen that the cotyledons, instead of sink- 
ing like the leaflets, rise up vertically at night. 

Oxalis hu^leurifolia. — ^This species 
Fig. 130. jg rendered remarkable by the petioles 

being foliaceous, Hke the phyllodes 
of many Acacias. The leaflets are 
small, of a paler green and more 
tender consistence than the folia- 
ceoTis petioles. The leaflet which was 
observed was *55 inch in length, and 
was borne by a petiole 2 inches long 
and *3 inches broad. It may be 
suspected that the leaflets are on the 
road to abortion or obliteration, as 
has actually occnrred with those of 
another Brazilian species, 0. rwsc«- 
formis. Nevertheless, in the present 
species the nyotitropic movements 
are perfectly performed. The folia- 
ceons petiole was first observed 
during 48 h., and found to be in 
continued circumnutation, as shown 
in the accompanying figure (Fig. 
130). It rose during the day and 
early part of the night, and fell 
Oxalis ImplmrifoUat circum- during the remainder of the night 

li(]^u&ly across end of petiole; ment wasnot sufficient to be called 
movements traced on ver- sleep. The ascending and descend- 
tical glass from 9. A,M. June Coincide, SO that an 

Seth to 8.50 A.M. 28th. «. j i m-L 

Apex of leaflet 4i inches formed each day. There 

fi-om the glass, so movement was but little zigzagging; if the 
not much magnified. Plant filament »had been fixed longitudi- 
Lr probably have seen 

24JO C. that there was more lateral move- 

ment than appears in the diagram. 

A terminal leaflet on another leaf was next observed (the 
petiole being secured), and its movements are shown in 
Fig. 131. During the day the leaflets are extended horizon- 
tally; and at night depend vertically ; and as the petiole rises 
during the day the leaflets have to bend down in the evening 
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more than 90®, so as to assume at night their yertical position. 
On the first day the leaflet simply moved tip and doym ; on the 

Fig. 131. 



second day it plainly circnmnntated between 8 a.m. and 4.30 p.m., 
after which hour the great evening fall commenced. 
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Averrhoa Ulimli (Oxalklse). — It has long been known/ firstly, 
that the leaflets in this genus sleep ; secondly, that they move 
spontaneously during the day; and thirdly, that they are sensi- 
tive to a touch ; but in none of these respects do they differ 
essentially from the species of Oxalis. They differ, however, as 
Mr. B. I. Lynch f has lately shown, in their spontaneous move- 
ments being strongly marked. In the case of A,hiUmbi, it is a 
wonderful spectacle to behold on a warm sunny day the leaflets 
one after lie other sinking rapidly downwards, and again 
ascending slowly. Their movements rival those of Desmodium 
ijyraiis. At night the leaflets hang vertically down ; and now 

Fig. 1.32. 

'Jiii 


i 

Amrrhoa bilmM: leaf asleep; drawiag reduced, 

they are motionless, but this may be due to the opposite ones 
being pressed together (Fig. 132). The main petiole is in con- 
stant movement during the day, but no careful observations were 
made on it. The following diagrams are graphic representa- 
tions of the variations in the angle, which r given leaflet makes 
with the vertical. The observations were made as follows. 
The plant growing in a pot was kept in a high temperature, 
the petiole of the leaf to he observed pointing straight at 
the observer, being separated from him by a vertical pane of 
glass. The petiole was secured so, that the basal joint, or pul- 
vinuR, of one of the lateral leaflets was at the centre of a gradu- 
ated arc placed close behind the leaflet. A fine glass filament 
was fixed to the leaf, so as to project like a continuation of the 

* Dr. Bruce, * philosophical Trans./ 1T85, p. 356. 
t ‘Journal Linn. Soc.,^ vol. xvi. 1877, p, 281. 
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midrib. Tlais filament acted as an index; and as tlie leaf rose 
and fell, rotating about its basal joint, its angular movement 

?isr. tm. 



jXfJHTJiK/i* Lnmwti xuuvexucuLa vi « JieiuxBb uuiiug jitio crcuxug 

descent, whan going to sleep. Temp. 78®-81® F. 

could be recorded by reading off at short intervals of time the 
position of the glass filament on the graduated arc. In order 
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to avoid errors of parallax, all readings were made by looking 
through a small ring painted on the vertical glass, in a line 
with the joint of the leaflet and the centre of the graduated arc. 
In the following diagrams the ordinates represent the angles 
which the leaflet made with the vertical at successive instants.* 
It follows that a fall in the curve represents an actual dropping 
of the leaf, and that the zero line represents a vertically de- 
pendent position. Fig, 133 represents the nature of the move- 
ments which occur in the evening, as soon as the leaflets begin 
to assume their nocturnal position. At 4.55 pm. the leaflet 
formed an angle of 86° with the vertical, or was only 5® below 
the horizontal ; but in order that the diagram might get into 
our page, the leaflet is represented falling from 75° instead 
of 85°. Shortly after 6 p.m. it hung vertically down, and had 
attained its nocturnal position. Between 6.10 and 6.35 p.m. it 
performed a number of minute oscillations of about 2° each, 
occupying periods of 4 or 5 m. The complete state of rest of 
the leaflet which ultimately followed is not shown in the dia- 
gram. It is manifest that each oscillation consists of a gradual 
rise, followed by a sudden fall. Each time the leaflet fell, it 
approached nearer to the nocturnal position than it did on the 
previous fall. The amplitude of the oscillations diminished, 
while the periods of oscillation became shorter. 

In bright sunshine the leaflets assume a MgMy inclined de- 
pendent position. A leaflet in diffused light was observed rising 
for 25 m. A blind was then pulled up so that the plant was 
brightly illuminated (BB in. Fig. 134), and within a minute it 
began to fall, and ultimately fell 47°, as shown in the diagram. 
This descent was performed by six descending steps, precisely 
similar to those by which the nocturnal fall is effected. The 
plant was then again shaded (SH), and a long slow rise occurred 
until another series of falls commenced at BB', when the sun 
was again admitted. In this experiment cool air was allowed 
to enter by the windows being opened at the same time that 
the blinds were pulled up, so that in spite of the sun shining 
on the plant the temperature was not raised, 

The effect of an increase of temperature in diffused light is 

« 

* In all the diagnims 1 inm. in ment. In Figs. 133 and 184 the 
the horizontal direction represents temperature is represented (along 
one minute of time. Each mm. the ordinates) in the scale of 1 
in the vertical direction repre- mm. to each 0*1° 0. In Fig. 
sents one degree of angular move- 135 each mm. equals 0 • 2° F. 
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shown in Fig. 135. The temperature began to rise at 11.35 
A.M. (in consequence of the fire being lighted), but by 12.42 a 
marked fall had occurred. It may be seen in the diagram that 
when the temperature was highest there were rapid oscillations 


Fig. 134. 



Av&prJmk Ulimbi: angular movements of leaflet during a change from 
bright illumiaation to shade j temperature (broken line) remaining 
nearly the same. 

of small amplitude, the mean position of the leaflet being at the 
time nearer the vertical. When the temperature began to fall, 
the oscillations became slower and larger, and the mean position 
of the leaf again approached the horizontal. The rate of oscil- 
lation was sometimes quicker than is represented in the above 
diagram, Thus> when the temperature was between and 
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Fig. 135. 



A^errhoa angular movement of leaflet during a change of temperature; light remaining the same. The broken line 

shows the change of temperature. 
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Fig. 130. 


32° C., 14 oscillations of a few degrees occurred in 19 na. On 
the other hand, an oscillation may be much slower ; thus a leaflet 
was obseryed (temperature 25° 0.) to 
rise during 40 m. before it fell and 
completed its oscillation. 

Forlkria hygrometrim (Zygophyllese). 

— ^'Ihe leaves of this plant (Chilian 
form) are from 1 to 1| inches in length, 
and bear as many as 16 or 17 small 
leaflets on each side, which do not 
stand opposite one another. They are 
articulated to the petiole, and the 
petiole to the branch by a pulyinus. 

We must premise that apparently two 
forms are confounded under the same 
name : the leaves on a bush from Chili, 
which was sent to us from Kew, bore 
many leaflets, whilst those on plants 
in the Botanic Garden at Wurzburg 
bore only 8 or 9 pairs ; and the whole 
character of the bushes appeared some- 
what different. We shall also see that 
they differ in a remarkable physio- 
logical peculiarity. On the Chilian 
plant the petioles of the younger leaves 
on upright branches, stood horizontally 
during the day, and at night sank 
down vertically so as to depend parallel 
and close to the branch beneath. The 
petioles of rather older leaves did not 
become at night vertically depressed, 
but only highly inclined. In one 
instance we found a branch which had Polkria hygromtma r dr- 



grown perpendicularly downwards, 
and the petioles on it moved in the same 
direction relatively to the branch as 
just stated, and therefore moved up- 
wards. On horizontal branches the 
yoxmger petioles likewise move at night 
in the same direction as before, that is, 
towards the branch, and are consequently then extended hori- 
zontallyj but it is remarkable that the older petioles on the 


cumnutatioa and nycti- 
tropic movements of pe- 
tiole of leaf, traced from 
9.35 A.M, July 7th to 
about midnight on the 
8th. Apex of leaf 7^ 
inches from the vertical 
Temp.l9|°-20|°C. 
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same branch, though moving a little in the same direction, also 
bend downwards; they thus occupy a somewhat different posi- 
tion, relatively to the centre of the earth and to the branch, from 
that of the petioles on the upright branches. With respect to 
the leaflets, they move at night towards the apex of the petiole 
until their midribs stand nearly parallel to it ; and they then 
lie neatly imbricated one over the other. Thus half of the upper 
surface of each leaflet is in close contact with half of the lower 
surface of the one next in advance ; and all the leaflets, except- 
ing the basal ones, have the whole of their upper surfaces and 
half of their lower surfaces well protected. Those on the oppo- 
site sides of the same petiole do not come into close contact 
at night, as occurs with the leaflets of so many Leguminosae, 
but are separated by an open furrow ; nor could they exactly 
coincide, as they stand alternately with respect to one another. 

The circumnutation of the petiole of a leaf I of an inch in 
length, on an upright branch, was observed during 86 h., 
and is shown in the preceding diagram (Fig. 136). On the 
first morning, the leaf fell a little and then rose’ until 1 p.m., 
and this was probably due to its being now illuminated through 
a skylight from above ; it then circumnutatod on a very small 
scale rouDd the same spot until about 4 p.m., when the great 
evening fall commenced. During the latter part of the night or 
very early on the next morning the leaf rose again. On the 
second day it fell during the morning till 1 p.m., and this no 
doubt is its normal habit. From 1 to 4 p.m. it rose in a zigzag 
line, and soon afterwards the great evening fall commenced. It 
thus completed a double oscillation during the 24 h. 

The specific name given to this plant by Kuiz and Pavon, indi- 
cates that in its native arid home it is affected in some manner 
by the dryness or dampness of the atmosphere.* In the Botanic 
Garden at Wurzburg, there was a plant in a pot out of doors 
which was daily watered, and another in the open ground which 
was never watered. After some hot and dry weather there was 
a great difference in the state of the leaflets on those two plants; 
those on the unwatered plant in the open ground remaining half, 


* * Systema Vcg. Floras Peru- about its power of foretelling 
Tianae et Chilensis,* tom. i. p. 95, changes in the weather; an<l it 

1798. We cannot understand the appears as if the brightness of the 

account given by the authors of sky largely determined the open- 
the behaviour of this plant in its ing and closing of the leaflets, 
isative home. There is much 
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or eyen quite, closed during the day. But twigs cut from this 
bush, with their ends standing in water, or wholly immersed in 
it, or kept in damp air under a bell-glass, opened their leaves 
tliough exposed to a blazing sun; whilst those on the plant 
in the ground remained closed. The leaves on this same plant, 
after some heavy rain, remained open for two days; they then 
became half closed during two days, and after an additional 
day were quite closed. This plant was now copiously watered, 
and on the following morning the leaflets were fully ex- 
panded. The other plant growing in a pot, after having been 
exposed to heavy rain, was placed before a window in the Labo- 
ratory, with its leaflets open, and they remained so during the 
daytime for 48 h. ; but after an additional day were half closed. 
The plant was then watered, and the leaflets on the two following 
days remained open. On the third day they were again half 
closed, but on being again watered remained open during the 
tw’o next days. From these several facts we may conclude that 
the plant soon feels the want of water; and that as soon as this 
occurs, it partially or quite closes its leaflets, wliich in their 
then imbricated condition expose a small surface to evaporation. 
It is therefore probable that this sleep-like movement, which 
occurs only when the gTound is dry, is an adaptation against 
the loss of moisture. 

A bush about 4 feet in height, a native of Chili, which was 
thickly covered with leaves, behaved very differently, for during 
the day it never closed its leaflets. On July 6th the earth in 
the small pot in which it grew appeared extremely dry, and 
it was given a very little water. After 21 and 22 days (on 
the 27th and 28th), during the whole of which time the plant 
did not receive a drop of water, the leaves began to droop, but 
they showed no signs of closing during the day. It appeared 
almost incredible that any plant, except a fleshy one, could 
have kept alive in soil so dry, which resembled the dust on 
a road. On the 29th, when the bush was shaken, some leaves 
fell off, and the remaining ones were unable to sleep at night 
It was therefore moderately watered, as well as syringed, late in 
the evening. On the next morning (30th) the bush looked as fresh 
as ever, and at night the leaves went to sleep. It may be added- 
that a small branch while growing on the bush was enclosed, 
by means of a curtain of bladder, during 13 days in a large 
bottle half full of quicklime, so that the air within must have been 
intensely dry ; yet the leaves on this branch did not suffer in the 

z 
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leoist, and did not close at all dtiring the hottest days. Another 
trial was made with the same bush on August 2nd and 6th (the soil 
appearing at tliis latter date extremely diy), for it was exposed 
out of doors during the whole day to the wind, but the leaflets 
showed no signs of closing. The Chilian form therefore differs 
widely from the one at ‘Wurzburg, in not closing its leaflets 
when suffering from the want of water; and it can live for a 
surprisingly long time without water. 

Tro^molum mnjus (?) (cultivated var.) (Tropseolese). — Several 
plants in pots stood in the greenhouse, and the blades of 
the leaves which faced the front-lights were during the day 
highly inclined and at night vertical; whilst the leaves on 
the back of the pots, though of course illuminated through 
the roof, did not become vertical at night. We thought, at first, 
that this difference in their positions was in some manner 
due to heliotropism, for the leaves are highly heliotropic. The 
true explanation, however, is that unless they are well illu- 
minated during at least a pai’t of the day they do not sleep at 
night; and a little difference in the degree of illumination deter- 
mines whether or not they shall become vertical at night. We 
have observed no other so well-marked a case as this, of the 
influence of previous illumination on nyotitropio movements. 
The leaves present also another peculiarity in their habit of 
rising or awaking in the morning, being more strongly fixed or 
inherited than that of sinking or sleeping at night. The move- 
ments are caused by tbe bending of an upper part of the petiole, 
between ^ and 1 inch in length ; but the part close to tbe blade, 
for about i of an inch in length, does not bend and always 
remains at right angles to the blade. The bending portion does 
not present any external or internal difference in structure 
from the rest of the petiole. We will now give the experiments 
on which the above conclusions are founded. 

A large pot with several plants was brought on the morning 
of Sept. 3rd out of the greenhouse and placed before a north-east 
window, in the same position as before with respect to the light, 
as far as that was possible. On the front of the plants, 24 leaves 
were marked with thread, some of wliich had their blades hori- 
zontal, but the greater number were inclined at aboxit 45% 
beneath the horizon; at night all these, without exception, 
became vertical Early on the following morning (4th) they 
reassumed their former positions, and at night again became 
vertical On the 5th the shutters were opened at 6,15 a.m., and 
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by 8.18 A.M., after tbe leaves had been illinniiiated for 2 h, 3 m., 
and had acquired their diurnal position, they were placed in a 
dark cupboard. They were looked at twice during the day and 
thrice in the evening, the last time at 10,30 p.m., and not one had 
become vertical. At 8 a,m. on the following morning (6th) they 
still retained the same diurnal position, and were now replaced 
before the north-east window. At night all the leaves which 
had faced the light had their petioles curved and their blades 
vertical; whereas none of the leaves on the back of the plants, 
althouglx they had been moderately illuminated by the diffused 
light of the room, were vertical. They were now at night placed 
in the same dark cupboard; at 9 a.m, on the next morning (7th) 
all those which had been asleep had reassumed their diurnal 
position. The pot was then placed for 3 h. in the sunshine, so 
as to stimulate the plants; at noon they were placed before the 
same north-east window, and at night the leaves slept ip the 
usual manner and awoke on the following morning. At noon on 
this day (8th) the plants, after having been left before the north- 
east window for 5 h. 45 m, and thus illuminated (though not 
brightly, as the sky was cloudy during the whole time), were 
replaced in the dark cupboard, and'at 3 p.m. the position of the 
leaves was very little, if at all, altered, so that they are not 
quickly affected by darkness ; but by 10.15 p.m. all the leaves 
which had faced the north-east sky during the 5h. 45 m. of 
illumination stood vertical, whereas those on the back of the 
plant retained their diurnal position. On the following morning 
(9th) the leaves awoke as on the two former occasions in the dark, 
and they were kept in the dark during the whole day ; at night 
a very few of them became vertical, and this was the one in- 
stance in which we observed any inherited tendency or habit in 
this plant to sleep at the proper time. That it was real sleep 
was shown by these same leaves reassuming their diurnal posi- 
tion on the following morning (10th) whilst still kept in the 
dark. 

The pot was then (9.45 a.m. 10th) replaced, after having been 
kept for 36 h. in darkness, before the north-east window; and at 
night the blades of all the leaves (excepting a few on the hack of 
the plants) became conspicuously vertical. 

At 6.45 A.M. (11th) after the plants had been illuminated on the 
same side as before during only 25 m., the pot was turned round, 
so that the leaves which had faced the light now faced the 
interior of the room, and not one of these went to sleep at night ; 

z 2 
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whilst some, but not many, of those which had formerly stood 
facing the back of the room and which had never before been 
well illuminated or gone to sleep, now assumed a vertical posi- 
tion at night. On the next day (12th) the plant was turned 
round into its original position, so that the same leaves faced 
the light as formerly, and these now went to sleep in the usual 
manner. We will only add that with some young seedlings 
kept in the greenhouse, the blades of the first pair of true leaves 
(the cotyledons being hypogean) stood during the day almost 
horizontally and at night almost vertically. 

A few observations were subsequently made on the circum- 
nutation of three leaves, whilst facing a north-east window; but 
the tracings are not given, as the leaves moved somewhat 
towards the light. It was, however, manifest that they rose 
and fell more than once during the daytime, the ascending and 
descending lines being in parts extremely zigzag. The nocturnal 
fall commenced about 7 p.m,, and the leaves had risen consider- 
ably by 6.45 A.M. on the following morning. 

Legumhrios(B,--TM& Family includes many more genera with 
sleeping species than all the other families put together. The 
number of the tribes to which each genus belongs, according to 
Bentham and Hooker’s arrangement, has been added. 

Ofotolaria (sp. ?) (Tribe 2).~This plant is monophyllous, and 
we are informed by Mr. T. Thiselton Dyer that the leaves rise 
up vertically at night and press against the slem. 

Lupimos (Tribe 2). — The palmate or digitate leaves of the 
species in this large genus sleep in three different manners. 
One of the simplest, is that all the leaflets become steeply in- 
clined downwards at night, having been during the day ex- 
tended horizontally. This is shown in the accompanying 
figures (Fig. 137), of a leaf of L. j^llosus, as seen during the 
day from vertically above, and of another leaf asleep with the 
leaflets inclined downwards. As in this position they are 
crowded together, and as they do not become folded like those 
in the genus Oxalis, they cannot occupy a vertically dependent 
position ; but they are often inclined at an angle of 50° beneath 
the horizon. In this species, whilst the leaflets are sinking, 
the petioles rise up, in two instances when tho angles were 
measured to the extent of 23°, The leaflets of mh-carnosm and 
. arborms, which were horizontal during the day, sank down at 
night in nearly the same manner ; the former to an angle of 38^, 
< and the latter of 86°, beneath the horizon ; but their petioles 
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did not move in any plainly perceptible degree. It is, however, 
quite possible, as we shall presently see, that if a large number 
of plants of the three foregoing and of the following species 


Fig. 137. 



Lupitius pilosus : A, leaf sjoen from vertically’ above in daytime ; B, leaf 
asleep, seen laterally at night. 


were to be observed at all seasons, some of the leaves would be 
found to sleep in a different manner. 

In the two following species the leaflets, instead of moving 
downwards, rise at night. With L, Hartwegii some stood at 
noon at a mean angle of 36® above the horizon, and at night 
at 51®, thus forming together a hollow cone with moderately 
steep sides. The petiole of one leaf rose 14® and of a second 
11® at night. With L. luteus a leaflet rose from 47® at noon to 
65® above the horizon at night, and another on a distinct leaf 
rose from 45° to 69°. The petioles, however, sink at night to 
a small extent, viz., in three instances by 2®, 6®, and 9® 30'. 
Owing to this movement of the petioles, the outer and longer 
leaflets have to bend up a little more than the shorter and inner 
ones, in order that all should stand symmetrically at night. 
We shall presently see that some leaves on the same individual 
plants of L. Intern sleep in a very different manner. , 

We now come to a remarkable position of the leaves 
when asleep, which is common to several species of Lupines. 
On the same leaf the shorter leaflets, which generally face the 
centre of the plant, sink at night, whilst the longer ones 
on the opposite side rise; the intermediate and lateral ones 
merely twisting on their own axes. But there is some variability 
with respect to which leaflets rise or fall. As might have been 
expected from such diverse and complicated movements, the 
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base of each leaflet is developed (at least in the case of L. Mens) 
into a pnlvinns. The result is that all the leaflets on the 
same leaf stand at night more or less highly inclined, or even 
quite vertically, forming in this latter case a vertical star. This 
occurs with the leaves of a species purchased under the name of 


Fig. 138. 



iMpmtis puhescefis ; A, leaf riewed laterally during the day ; B, saiue leaf 
at niglit ; C, another leaf with the leaflet forming a vertical star at 
night. Figures reduced. 

L. pubmms ; and in the accompanying figures we see at A (Fig. 
138) the leaves in their diurnal position; and at B the same 
plant at night with the two upper leaves having their leaflets 
almost vertical. At 0 another leaf, viewed laterally, is shown 
with the leaflets quite vertical. It is chiefly or exclusively the 
youngest leaves which form at night vertical stars. But there 
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is miicli variability in the position of the leaves at night on the 
same plant ; some remaining with their leaflets almost horizontal, 
others forming more or less highly inclined or vertical stars, and 
some with oil their leaflets sloping downwards, as in onr first 
class of cases. It is also a remarkable fact, that although aU the 
plants produced from the same lot of seeds were identical in 
appearance, yet some individuals at night had the leaflets of all 
their leaves arranged so as to form more or less highly inclined 
stars ; others had them all sloping downwards and never forming 
a star; and others, again, retained them either in a horizontal 
position or raised them a little. 

"VVe have as yet referred only to the different positions of the 
leaflets of L, ;]^ubescens at night ; but the petioles likewise differ 
in their movements. That of a young leaf which formed a 
highly inclined star at night, stood at noon at 42° above the 
horizon, and during the night at 72°, so had risen 80°. The 
petiole of another leaf, the leaflets of which occupied a similar 
position at night, rose only 6°. On the other hand, the petiole 
of a leaf with all its leaflets sloping down at night, fell at this 
time 4°. The petioles of two rather older leaves were subse- 
quently observed; both of which stood during the day at exactly 
the same angle, viz., 50® above the horizon, and one of these rose 
7°~-8°, and the other fell 3® — 4° at night. 

We meet with cases like that of X. pulescens with some other 
species. On a single plant of X. mutabiUs some leaves, which 
stood horizontally during the day, formed highly inclined stars 
at night, and the petiole of one rose 7°. Other leaves which 
likewise stood horizontally during the day, had at night all their 
leaflets sloping downwards at 46° beneath the horizon, but 
their petioles had hardly moved. Again, X. luteus offered a still 
more remarkable case, for on two leaves, the leaflets which stood 
at noon at about 45° above the horizon, rose at night to 66° and 
69°, so that they formed a hollow cone with steep sides. Pour 
leaves on the same plant, which had their leaflets horizontal at 
noon, formed vertical stars at night; and three other leaves 
equally horizontal at noon, had all their leaflets sloping down- 
wards at night. So that the leaves on this one plant assumed 
at night three different positions. Though we cannot account 
for tins fact, we can see that such a stock might readily give 
birth to species having widely different nyotitropic habits. 

Little more need be said about the sleep of the species of Lu- 
l)inus; several, namely, X, polyphyllus^ nanus, Mmzi^sU, spaciusus. 
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and albifrons, though obseryed out of doors and in the green- 
house, did not change the position of their leaves sufficiently at 
night to be said to sleep. From observations made on two 
sleeping species, it appears that, as with Tropceolum mwjus, the 
leaves must be well illuminated during the day in order to sleep 
at night. For several plants, kept all day in a sitting-room 
with north-east windows, did not sleep at night ; but when the 
pots were placed on the following day out of doors, and were 
brought in at night, they slept in the usual manner. The trial 
was repeated on the following day and night with the same 
result. 

Some observations were made on the circnmnutation of the 
leaves of L. luktis and arhoreus. It will suffice to say that the 
leaflets of the latter exhibited a double oscillation in the course 
of 24 h. ; for they fell from the early morning until 10 15 A.M., 
then rose and zigzagged greatly till 4 p.m., after which hour tlie 
great nocturnal fall commenced. By 8 a.m. on the following 
morning the leaflets had risen to their proper height. We have 
seen in the fourth chapter, that the leaves of 
which do not sleep, circumnutate to an extraordinary extent, 
making many ellipses in the course of the day. 

Cytims (Tribe 2), Trlgonella and Meth'cago (Tribe 3).— Only 


Fig. 139. 



A. B. 


maHna ; A, loaves daring the day; B, loaves asloep at night. 

:a few observations were made on those throe genera. The 
petioles on a young plant, about a foot in height, of Cytiam 
fragram rose at night, on one occasion 23^^ and on another 33°. 
/The .three leaflets also bend upwards, and at the same time 
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approach each other, so that the base of the central leaflet 
overlaps the bases of the two lateral leaflets. They bend 
tip so much that they press against the stem ; and on looking 
down on one of these >onng plants from vertically above, the 
lower surfaces of the leaflets are visible ; and thus their upper 
surfaces, in accordance with the general rule, are best protected 
from radiation. Whilst the leaves on these young plants were 
thus behaving, those on an old bush in full flower did not sleep 
at night. 

Trigonella Oreiica resembles a Melilotus in its sleep, which will 
be immediately described. According to M. Koyer,* the leaves 
of Medicago maculata rise up at night, and se renversent un 
pen de maniere a presenter obliquement au ciel leur face in- 
ferieure.'^ A drawing is here given (Fig. 139) of the leaves 
of ilf. marina awake and asleep; and this would almost serve 
for Qytisus fragrans in the same two states. 

Melilotus (Tribe 3).— The species in this genns sleep in a 
remarkable manner. The three leaflets of each leaf twist through 
an angle of 90®, so that their blades stand vertically at night 
with one lateral edge presented to the zenith (Fig. 140). We 
shall best understand the other and more complicated move- 
ments, if we imagine ourselves always to hold the leaf with the 
tip of the terminal leaflet pointed to the north. The leaflets in 
becoming vertical at night could of course twist so that their 
upper surfaces should face to either side ; bat the two lateral 
leaflets always twist so that this surface tends to face the north, 
but as they move at the same time towards the terminal leaflet, 
the upper surface of the one faces about N.N.W., and that of 
the other N.N.E. The terminal leaflet behaves differently, for 
it twists to either side, the upper surface facing sometimes east 
and sometimes west, but rather more commonly west than east. 
The terminal leaflet also moves in another and more remarkable 
manner, for whilst its blade is twisting and becoming vertical, 
tho whole leaflet bends to one side, and invariably to the side 
towards which the upper surface is directed; so that if this 
surface faces the west the whole leaflet bends to the west, until 
it comes into contact with the upper and vertical surface of 
tho western lateral leaflet. Thus the upper surface of the 
terminal and of one of the two lateral leaflets is well protected. 

Tlie fact of the terminal leaflet twisting indifferently to either 

^ ‘ Auiiales des Sc. Nat. Bot.’ (5th series), ix. 1868, p. 368. 
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side and afterwards bending to the same side, seemed to ns so 
remarkable, that we endeayonred to discover the cause. We 
imagined that at the commencement of the movement it might 
be determined by one of the two halves of the leaflet being 
a little heavier than the other. Therefore bits of wood were 
gummed on one side of several leaflets, but this produced no 
effect; and they continued to twist in the same direction as 




Mdilotus officinalis : A, leaf during the daytime, B, another leaf asleep, 
C, a leaf asleep as viewed from vertically above ; but in this case the 
terminal leaflet did not happen to be in such close contact with the 
lateral one, as is usual. 

they had previously done. In order to discover whether the 
same leaflet twisted permanently in the same direction, black 
threads were tied to 20 leaves, the terminal leaflets of which 
twisted so that their upper surfaces faced west, and 14: white 
threads to leaflets which twisted to the east, Those were ob- 
served occasionally during 14 days, and they all continued, with 
a single exception, to twist and bend in the same direction ; for 
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one leaflet, ^^111011 had originally faced east, was observed after 
9 days to face west. The seat of both the twisting and bending 
movement is in the piilvinns of the sub-petioles. 

We believe that the leaflets, especially the two lateral ones, 
in performing the above described complicated movements 
generally bend a little downwards ; but we are not sure of this, 
for, as ‘far as the main petiole is concerned, its nocturnal move- 
ment is largely determined by the position which the leaf 
happens to occupy during the day. Thus one main petiole was 
observed to rise at night 59®, whilst three others rose only 7® 
and 9®. The petioles and sub-petioles are continually circum- 
nutating during the whole 24 h., as we shall presently see. 

The leaves of the following 16 species, M. offlcinalis^suaveolensj 
parviflora^ alha, infesta, dentata, gracilis, sulcata, elegans, ccerulea, 
petitpierreana, macrorrliiza, Italica, secundiflora, and Taurica, 
sleep in nearly the same manner as just described; but the 
bending to one side of the terminal leaflet is apt to fail unless 
the plants are growing vigorously. With M, petitpierreana and 
secundiflora the terminal leaflet was rarely seen to bend to one 
side. In young plants of M, Italica it bent in the usual manner, 
but with old plants in full flower, growing in the same pot and 
observed at the same hour, viz., 8.30 p.m., none of the terminal 
leaflets on several scores of leaves had bent to one side, though 
they stood vertically ; nor had the two lateral leaflets, though 
standing vertically, moved towards the terminal one. At 
10.30 P.M., and again one hour after midnight, the terminal 
leaflets had become very slightly bent to one side, and the 
lateral leaflets had moved a very little towards the terminal one, 
so that the position of the leaflets even at this late hour was far 
from the ordinary one. Again, with M, Taurica the terminal 
leaflets were never seen to bend towards either of the two lateral 
leaflets, though these, whilst becoming vertical, had bent towards 
the terminal one. The sub-petiole of the terminal leaflet in 
this species is of unusual length, and if the leaflet had bent to 
one side, its upper surface could have come into contact only 
with the apex of either lateral leaflet; and this, perhaps, is the 
meaning of the loss of the lateral movement. 

The cotyledons do not sleep at night. The first leaf consists of 
a single orbicular leaflet, which twists at night so that the blade 
stands vertically. It is a remarkable fact that with M. Taurica, 
and in a somewhat less degree with M. macrorrliiza and petit’^ 
pierreana, all the many small and young leaves produced during 
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the early spring from shoots on some cut-down plants in the 
greenhouse, slept in a totally different manner from the normal 
one ; for the three leaflets, instead of twisting on their own axes 
so as to present their lateral edges to the zenith, turned upwards 
and stood yertically with their apices pointing to the zenith. 
They thus assumed nearly the same position as in the allied 
genus Trifolium ; and on the same principle that embryological 
characters repeal the lines of descent in the animal kingdom, so 
the moTements of the small leaves in the above three species of 
Melilotus, perhaps indicate that this genus is descended from 
a form which was closely allied to and slept like a Trifolium. 
Moreover, there is one species, Jf. messanemis, the leaves of 
which, on full-grown plants between 2 and 3 feet in height, 
sleep like the foregoing small leaves and like those of a Trifolium. 
We were so much surprised at this latter case that, until the 
flowers and fruit were examined, we thought tliat the seeds of 
some Trifolium had been sown by mistake instead of those of a 
Melilotus. It appears therefore probable that M. mesnanensis 
has either retained or recovered a primordial habit. 

The circumnutation of a leaf of M. offidmlU was traced, 
the stem being left free ; and the apex of the terminal leaflet 
described three laterally extended ellipses, between 8 a.m. and 
4 r.M. ; after the latter hour the nocturnal twisting movement 
commenced. It was afterwards ascertained that the above 
movement was compounded of the circumnutation of the stem 
on a small scale, of the main petiole which moved most, and of 
the sub-petiole of the terminal leaflet. The main petiole of a 
leaf haying been secured to a stick, close to the base of the sub- 
petiole of the terminal leaflet, the latter described two small 
ellipses between 10.30 a.m., and 2 p.m. At 7.15 p.m., after this 
same leaflet (as well as another) had twisted themselves into 
their vertical nocturnal position, they began to rise slowly, and 
continued to do so until 10.35 p.m., after which hour they were 
no longer observed. 

As M, messwnmsis sleeps in an anomalous manner, unlike that 
of any other species in the genus, the circumnutation of a 
terminal leaflet, with the stem scoured, was traced during two 
days. On each morning the leaflet fell, until about noon, and 
then began to rise very slowly; but on the flrst day the rising 
movement was interrupted between 1 and 3 p.m. by the formation 
of a laterally extended ellipse, and on the second day, at the 
$ame time, by two smaller ellipses. The rising movement then 
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recommenced, and became rapid late in tbe evening, when 
the leaflet vras beginning to go to sleep. The awaking or 
sinking movement had already commenced by 6.45 a.m. on both 
mornings. 

TrifoUurrh (Tribe 3). — The nyctitropic movements of 11 
species were observed, and were fonnd to be closely similar. If 
we select a leaf of T. reopens having an upright petiole, and with 
the three leaflets expanded horizontally, the two lateral leaflets 
will be seen in the evening to twist and approach each other, 
until their upper surfaces come into contact. At the same time 
they bend downwards in a plane at right angles to that of their 
former position, until their midribs form an angle of about 45° 
with the upper part of the petiole. This peculiar change of 
position requires a considerable amount of torsion in the pul- 
vinus. The terminal leaflet merely rises up without any twist^ 

Fig. 141. 


A. B. 

TrifoUum repens : A, leaf during the day ; B, leaf asleep at night. 

ing, and bends over until it rests on and forms a roof over the 
edges of the now vertical and united lateral leaflets. Thus the 
terminal leaflet always passes through an angle of at least 90^^, 
generally of 130° or 140°, and not rarely — as was often observed 
with T. s><bterranenm — of 180°. In this latter case the terminal 
leaflet stands at night horizontally (as in Eig. 141), with its 
lower surface fully exposed to the zenith. Besides the difference 
in the angles, at which the terminal leaflets stand at night in 
the individuals of the same species, the degree to which the 
lateral leaflets approach each other often likewise differs. 

We have seen that the cotyledons of some species and not of 
others rise up vertically at night. The first true leaf is generally 
unifoliate and orbicular ; it always rises, and either stands verti- 
cally at night or more commonly bends a little over so as to expose 
the lower surface obliquely to the zenith, in the same manner 
as does the terminal leaflet of the mature leaf. But it does not 
twist itself like the corresponding first simple leaf of Melilotus. 
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With T, Fannonimm the first true leaf was generally nnifoliate, 
Imt sometimes trifoliate, or again partially lobed and in an 
intermediate condition. 

OlrcumnvtaUon. — Sachs described in 1863* the spontaneous 
np and down movements of the leaflets of T, incamatum, when 
kept in darkness. Pfeffer made many observations on the 
similar movements in T, pm^ewse.f He states that the terminal 
leaflet of this species, observed at different times, passed through 
angles of from 30® to 120° in the course of from to 4 h. We 
observed the movements of T. subtermneim, resvpinatum, and 
repens, 

Trifolwm snhkrranevm, — A petiole was secirred close to the 
base of the three leaflets, and the movement of the terminal 
leaflet was traced during 262 h., as shown in the figure on the 
next page. 

Between 6.45 a.m. and 6 p.m. the apex moved 3 times up 
and 3 times down, completing 3 ellipses in 11 h. 15 m. The 
ascending and descending lines stand nearer to one another 
than is usual with most plants, yet there was some lateral 
motion. At 6 p.m. the great nocturnal rise commenced, and 
on the next morning the sinking of the leaflet was continued 
until 8.30 A.M., after which hour it circumnutated in the manner 
just described. In the figure the great nocturnal rise and 
the morning fall are greatly abbreviated, from the want of 
space, and are merely represented by a short curved line. The 
leaflet stood horizontally when at a point a little beneath the 
middle of the diagram; so that during the daytime it oscillated 
almost equally above aud beneath a horizontal position. At 
8.30 A-M. it stood 48° beneath the horizon, and by 11.30 a.m. it 
had risen 50° above the horizon; so that it passed through 98° 
in 3 h. By the aid of the tracing we ascertained that the 
distance travelled in the 3 h. by the apex of this leaflet was 
,1’03 inch. If we look at the figure, and prolong upwards in 
our mind’s eye the short curved broken line, which repre- 
sents the nocturnal course, we see that the latter movement is 
merely an exaggeration or prolongation of one of the diurnal 
ellipses. The same leaflet had been observed on the previous 
day, and the course then pursued was almost identically the 
same as that here described. 


* ‘Flora,’ 1803, p. 497. 
t ‘Die Period, Bewegungen,' 1875, pp. 35, 52. 
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TrifoUum resupinaium . — A plant left entirely free was placed 


before a north-east win- 
dow, in such a position 
that a terminal leaflet 
projected at right angles 
to the source of the light, 
the sky being uniformly 
clouded all day. The 
movements of this leaflet 
were traced during two 
days, and on both were 
closely similar. Those 
executed on the second 
day are shown in Fig. 
14 k The obliquity of 
the several lines is due 
partly to the manner in 
which the leaflet was 
viewed, and partly to its 
having moved a little to- 
wards the light. From 
7.50 A.M. to 8.40 A.M. the 
leaflet fell, that is, the 
awakening movement was 
continued. It then rose 
and moved a little late- 
rally towards the light. 
At 12,30 it retrograded, 
and at 2.30 resumed its 
original course, having 
thus completed a small 
ellipse during the middle 
of the day. In the even- 
ing it rose rapidly, and 
by 8 A,M. on the following 
morning had returned to 
exactly the same spot as 
on the previous morning. 
The line representing the 
nocturnal course ought 
to be extended much 
higher up, and is here 
abbreviated into a short. 



TrifoKim svJbterraneum * circumnutation and nyctitropic movement of terminal leaflet (*68 inch in length), traced from 
6.45 A.M. July 4th to 9.16 A.M. 5th. Apex of leaf SJ inches from the vertical glass, and movement, as here shown, 
magnified times, reduced to one-half of original scale. Plant illuminated from above ; temp. C. 
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curved, bioken line. Tbe terminal leaflet, therefore, of this 
species described during t3ie daytime only a single additional 

ellipse, instead of two ad- 
Fig. 143. ditional ones, as in the 

case of T, suhterrmteum. 

/ \ But we should remember 

Z j that it was shown in the 
I fourth chapter that the 

/ stem circumnutates, as no 

doubt does the main petiole 
^ ^ / and the sub-petioles; so 

/' / that the movement ropre- 

/ sen ted in fig. 143 is a com- 

Y '''' pounded one. We tried 

^ I jy"'' to observe the movements 

\J X' of a leaf kept during the 

/ ill darkness, but it 






Infolhm rcsupinatum : circumnutation after 

and nyotitropic movements of the ter- 2 h. lo m., and this waS 
minal leaflet during 24 hours. well pronounced after 4 h. 

30 m. 

Tri/oUum repens . — A stem was secured close to the base of 
a moderately old leaf, and the movement of the terminal leaflet 
was observed during two days. This case is interesting solely 
from the simplicity of the movements, in contrast with those of 
the two preceding species. On the first day the leaflet fell 
between 8 a.m. and 3 p.m., and on the second between 7 a.m. 
and 1 P.M. On both days the descending course was somewhat 
zigzag, and this evidently represents the circumnutating move- 
ment of the two previous species during the middle of the day. 
After 1 p,M., Oct. 1st (Fig. 144), the leaflet began to rise, but 
the movement was slow on both days, both before and after 


this hour, until 4 p.m. The rapid evening and nocturnal rise 
then commenced. Thus in this species the course during 24 h. 
consists of a single great ellipse; in Z rmqmatum of two 
ellipses, one of which includes the nocturnal movement and is 
much elongated; and in Z subtermnenm of three ellipses, of 
which the nocturnal one is likewise of groat length. 

Semrigera comiilla (Tribe 4).— The leaflets, which stand 
opposite one another and are numerous, rise up at night, come 
into close contact, and bend backwards at a moderate angle 
towards the base of the petiole. 
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Lotus (Tribe 4).— The nyctitropie moYements of 10 species 
in this genns were observed, and found to be the same. The 
main petiole rises a little at night, and 
the three leaflets rise till they become 
vertical, and at the same time approach 
each other. This was conspicuous with 
L. Jacolceus^ in which the leaflets are 
almost linear. In most of the species 
the leaflets rise so much as to press 
against the stem, and not rarely they 
become inclined a little inwards with 
their lower surfaces exposed obliquely 
to the zenith. This was clearly the 
case with L. major, as its petioles are 
unusually long, and the leaflets are thus 
enabled to bend further inwards. The 
young leaves on the summits of the 
stems close up at night so much, as 
often to resemble large buds. The 
stipule-like leaflets, which are often of 
large size, rise up like the other leaflets, 
and press against the stem (Fig. 145). 

All the leaflets of L, Gehelii, and pro- 
bably of the other species, are provided 
at their bases with distinct pulvini, of 
a yellowish colour, and formed of very repms: dream- 

small cells. The circumnutation of a nutation and nyctitropie 
terminal leaflet of L, perigrinus (with movements of a nearly 

the stem secured) was traced during terminal 

, - v . i.-, . leaflet, traced on a ver- 

two days, but the movement was so tical glass from 7 a.m. 

simple that it is not worth while to Sept. 30th to 8 am . Oct. 
give the diagram. The leaflet fell Nocturnal course, 

slowly from the early morning till SThae, LchTb- 
about 1 P.M. It then rose gradually breviated. 
at first, but rapidly late in the evening. 

It occasionally stood still for about 20 m. during the day, and 
sometimes zigzagged a little. The movement of one of the 
basal, stipule-like leaflets was likewise traced in the same 
manner and at the same time, and its course was closely similar 
to that of the terminal leaflet. 

In Trihe 5 of Bentham and Hooker, the sleep-movements 
of species in 12 genera have been observed by ourselves and 

2 A 
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others, but only in Eobinia 'witli any care. PuoraUa maulk 
raises its three leaflets at night ; whilst Amor^^lia fruticom* 
Daha alopecuroides^ and Indigofera tinctoria depi'ess them. 
Duchartre f states that Teplirosia carihm is the sole example 
of ''folioles couchees le long du petiole et vers la base;’’ but a 


Fig. 145. 



Zotus Oreticus ; A, stem with leaves awake during the day ; B, with leaves 
asleeij at night. SS, stipule-like leaflets. 


similar movement occurs, as we have already seen, and shall 
again see in other cases. Wistaria SiuGmlSf according to 
Boyer, $ “abaisse los folioles qui par uno disposition bizarre 
sont inclin4es dans la meme feuillo, les sup6rioures vers lo 


* Duoharte, ‘ lilements do J < Ann. des Sciences, Nats. 
Botanique.’ 1867, p. 849. Bot.' (5th series), ix. 1808. , 

t Ibid., p. 847. 
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sommet, les inferieures vers la base dn petiole but 

the leaflets on a young plant observed by ns in the green- 
house merely sank vertically downwards at night. The leaflets 
are raised in B^'h(Bro;phy&a salsola, Colutea arhorea, and Astra- 
galus uliginosus, but are depressed, according to Linnaeus, in 
Glycyrrhiza. The leaflets of Robinia pseudo-acacia likewise sink 
vertically down at night, but the petioles rise a little, viz., in 
one case 3°, and in another 4°. The circumnutating move- 
ments of a terminal leaflet on a rather old leaf were traced 
during two days, and were simple. The leaflet fell slowly, in a 
slightly zigzag line, from 8 A.ii. to 5 p.m., and then more 
rapidly; by 7 a.h. on the following morning it had risen to its 
diurnal position. There was only one peculiarity in the move- 
ment, namely, that on both days there was a distinct though 
small oscillation up and down between 8.B0 and 10 a.m., and 
this would probably have been more strongly pronounced if 
the leaf had been younger. 

Oovonilla rosea (Tribe 6). — The leaves bear 9 or 10 pairs of 
opposite leaflets, which during the day stand horizontally, with 

Fig. 146. 



their midribs at right angles to the petiole. At night they rise 
up, so that the opposite leaflets come nearly into contact, and 
those on the younger leaves into close contact. At the same 
time they bend back towards the base of the petiole, until their 
midribs form with it angles of from 40° to 50° in a vertical 
plane, as tiere figured (Fig. 146). The leaflets, however, some- 
times bend so much back that their midribs become parallel to 
and lie on the petiole. They thus occupy a reversed position 
to what they do in several Leguminosaa, for instance, in Mimosa 

2 A 2 
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piidica ; but, from standing further apart, they do not overlap 
one another nearly so much as in this latter plant. The main 
petiole is curved slightly dovnnwards during the day, but 
straightens itself at night. In three cases it rose from 3° above 
the horizon at noon, to 9® at 10 r.M. ; from 11® to 33® ; and from 
5® to 33®— the amount of ang-ular movement in this latter case 
amounting to 28°. In several other species of Coronilla the 
leaflets showed only feeble movements of a similar kind. 

Bedysarum coronariim (Tribe 6).^ — The small lateral leaflets 
on plants growing out of doors rose up vertically at night, but 
the large terminal one became only moderately inclined. The 
petioles apparently did not rise at all. 

BmitUa Pfundii (Tribe 6).— The leaflets rise up vertically, 
and the main petiole also rises considerably. 

Amcliis hyjpogo&a (Tribe fl). — The shape of a leaf, with its two 
pairs of leaflets, is shown at A (Fig. 14:7) ; and a leaf asleep, 

Fig. 147. 




Aracliis hypogm : A, leaf during the day, seen from yertically above ; B, 
leaf asleep, seen laterally; cojued from a photograph. Figures much 
reduced. 

traced from a photograph (made by the aid of aluminium 
light), is given at B. The two terminal leaflets twist round at 
night until their blades stand vertically, and ap])roach each 
other until they meet, at the same time moving a lii.tlo upwards 
and backwards. Tlie two lateral leaflets meet each other in the 
same manner, but move to a greater extent forwards, that is, in 
a contrary direction to the tw^o terminal leaflets, winch they 
partially embrace. Thus all four leaflets form together a single 
packet, with their edges directed to the zenith, and with their 
lower surfaces turned outwa,rds. On a plant which w^as not 
growing vigorously the closed leaflets seemed too heavy for the 
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petioles to support them in a Tertical position, so tliat each 
night the main petiole became twisted, and all the packets were 
extended horizontally, with the lower surfaces of the leaflets on 
one side directed to the zenith in a most anomalous manner. 
This fact is mentioned solely as a caution, as it surprised us 
greatly, until we discovered that it was an anomaly. The 
petioles are inclined upwards during the day, but sink at night, 
so as to stand at about right angles with the stem. The amount 
of sinking was measured only on one occasion, and found to be 
39°. A petiole was secured to a stick at the base of the two 
terminal leaflets, and the eircumnutating movement of one of 
these leaflets was traced from 6.40 a.m. to 10.40 p.m., the plant 
being illuminated from above. The temperature -was C., 

and therefore rather too low. During the 16 h. the leaflet moved 
thrice up and thrice down, and as the ascending and descend- 
ing lines did not coincide, three ellipses were formed. 

Besmodium gyrans (Tribe 6). — A, large and full-grown leaf of 
this plant, so famous, for the spontaneous 
movements of the two little lateral leaflets, Pig. 148. 


is here represented (Pig. 148). The large 
terminal leaflet sleeps by sinking vertically 
down, whilst the petiole rises up. The coty- 
ledons do not sleep, but the first-formed leaf 
sleeps equally well as the older ones. The 
appearance presented by a sleeping branch 
and one in the day-time, copied from two 
photographs, are shown at A and B (Pig. 
149), and we see how at night the leaves are 
crowded together, as if for mutual pro- 
tection, by the rising of the petioles. The 
petioles of the younger leaves near the sum- 
mits of the shoots rise up at night, so as to 
stand vertical and parallel to the stem; 
whilst those on the sides were found in four 
cases to have risen respectively 46^°, 36°, 
20°, and 19*5° above the inclined positions 
which they had occupied during the day. 
Por instance, in the first of these four cases 
the petiole stood in the day at 23°, and at 
night at 69-F above the horizon. In the 
evening the rising of the petioles is almost 



Besmodium gyrans: 
leaf seen from 
above, reduced 
to one-half na- 
tural size. The 
minute stipules 
unusually large. 


completed before the leaflets sink perpendicularly downwards. 
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Gmumnutation.—^h.^ circmniintating movements of four 
young shoots were observed during 5h. 15 m. ; and in this time 
each completed an oval figure of small size. The main petiole 
also circmmmtates rapidly, for in the course of 31 m. (temp, 
91° F.) it changed its course by as much as a rectangle six times, 
describing a figure which apparently represented two ellipses. 



D^smdivm gyrans : A, stem during the day ; B, stem with leayes asleep. 
Copied from a photograph ; figures reduced. 


The movement of the terminal leaflet by means of its sub- 
petiole or pulvinus is quite as rapid, or even more so, than that 
of the main petiole, and has much greater amplitude. PMer 
has seen * these leaflets move through an angle of 8° in the 
course of from 10 to 30 seconds. 

A fine, nearly full-grown leaf on a young plant, 8 inches in 
height, with the stem secured to a stick at the base of the leaf, 
was observed from 8,30 a.m. June 22fld to 8 a.m. Juno 24th. 


* * Die Period. Beweg,,* p. 35. 
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In the diagram given on the next page (Pig. 160), the tvro 
curved broken lines at the base, which represent the nocturnal 
courses, ought to be prolonged far downwards. On the first 
day the leaflet moved thrice down and thrice up, and to a con- 
siderable distance laterally; the course was also remarkably 
crooked. The dots were generally made every hour; if they 
had been made every few minutes all the lines would have been 
zigzag to an extraordinary degree, with here and there a loop 
formed. We may infer that this would have been the case, 
because five dots were made in the course of 31m. (between 
12.34 and 1.5 p.m.), and we see in the upper part of the diagram 
how crooked the course here is ; if only the first and last dots 
had been joined we should have had a straight line. Exactly 
the same fact may be seen in the lines representing the course 
between 2.24 p.m. and 3 p.m., when six intermediate dots were 
made ; and again at 4.46 and 4.50. But the result was widely 
difierent after 6 p.m., — ^that is, after the great nocturnal descent 
had commenced ; for though nine dots were then made in the 
course of 32 m., when these were joined (see Figure) the line thus 
formed was almost straight. The leaflets, therefore, begin to 
descend in the afternoon by zigzag lines, but as soon as the 
descent becomes rapid their whole energy is expended in thus 
moving, and their course becomes rectilinear. After the leaflets 
are completely asleep they move very little or not at all. 

Had the above plant been subjected to a higher temperature 
than 67° — 70° F., the movements of the terminal leaflet would 
probably have been even more rapid and wider in extent than 
those shown in the diagram; for a plant was kept for some time 
in the hot-homse at from 92° — ^93° F., and in the course of 35 m. 
the apex of a leaflet twice descended and once ascended, travelling 
over a space of 1*2 inch in a vertical direction and of ‘82 inch in 
a horizontal direction. Whilst thus moving the leaflet also 
rotated on its own axis (and this was a point to which no atten- 
tion had been before paid), for the plane of the blade differed by 
41° after an interval of only a few minutes. Occasionally the 
leaflet stood still for a short time. There was no jerking move- 
ment, which is so characteristic of the little lateral leaflets. A 
sudden and considerable fall of temperature causes the terminal 
leaflet to sink downwards ; thus a cut-off leaf was immersed in 
water at 95° F., which was slowly raised to 103° F.J and after- 
wards allowed to sink to 70° F., and the sub-petiole of the ter- 
minal leaflet then curved downwards. The water wais afterwards 
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Fig. 150. 
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raised to 120° P., and the sub-petiole straightened itself. Similar 
experiments with leaves in water were twice repeated, with 
nearly the same result. It should be added, that water raised 
to even 122° F. does not soon kill a leaf. A plant was placed 
in darkness at 8.37 a.m., and at 2 p.m, (i.e. after 5 h. 23 m.), though 
the leaflets had sunk considerably, they had by no means ac- 
quired their nocturnal vertically dependent position. Pfeffer, on 
the other hand, says * that this occurred with him in from I h. 
to 2 h. ; perhaps the difference in our results may be due to 
the plant on which we experimented being a very young and 
vigorous seedling. 

The Movements of the little Lat&raX Leaflets. — These have been so 
often described, that we will endeavour to be as brief as possible 
in giving a few new facts and conclusions. The leaflets some- 
times quickly change their position by as much as nearly 180°; 
and their sub-petioles can then be seen to become greatly curved. 
They rotate on their own axes, so that their upper surfaces are 
directed to all points of the compass. The figure described by 
the apex is an irregular oval or ellipse. They sometimes re* 
main stationary for a period. In these several respects there is 
no difference, except in rapidity and extent, between their move- 
ments and the lesser ones performed by the large terminal 
leaflet whilst making its great oscillations- The movements of 
the little leaflets are much influenced, as is well known, by 
temperature. This was clearly shown by immersing leaves with 
motionless leaflets in cold water, which was slowly raised to 
103° F., and the leaflets then moved quickly, describing about a 
dozen little irregular circles in 40 m. By this time the water 
had become much cooler, and the movements became slower or 
almost ceased; it was then raised to 100° F., and the leaflets 
again began to move quioMy. On another occasion a tuft of 
fine leaves was immersed in water at 63° F., and the leaflets 
were of course motionless. The water was raised to 99°, and 
the leaflets soon began to move; it v^as raised to 105°, and the 
movements became much more rapid; each little circle or oval 
being completed in from 1 m. 30 s. to 1 m. 45 s. There was, 
however, no jerking, and this fact may perhaps be attributed to 
the resistance of the water. 

Sachs states that the leaflets do not move until the surround- 
ing air is as high as 71°— 72° F., and this agrees with our 


* * Die Period. Beweg.,’ p. 39. 
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experience on foil-^rown, or nearly full-grown, plants. But the 
leaflets of young seedlings exhibit a jerking movement at much 
lower temperatures. A seedling was kept (April 16th) in a room 
for half the day where the temperature was steady at 64° F., 
and the one leaflet which it bore was continually jerking, but 
not so rapidly as in the hot-house. The pot was taken in the 
evening into a bed-room where the temperature remained at 
62° during nearly the whole night; at 10 and 11p.m. and at 
1 A.M. the leaflet was still jerking rapidly ; at 3.30 a m. it was not 
seen to jerk, but was observed during only a short time. It was, 
however, now inclined at a much lower angle than that occupied 
atdA.M, At 6.30 A.M. (temp. 61° F.) its inclination was still 
less than before, and again less at 6.45 a.m. ; by 7.40 a-m. it had 
risen, and at 8.30 a.m, was again seen to jerk. This leaflet, 
therefore, was moving during the whole night, and the move- 
ment was by jerks up to 1 a.m. (and possibly later) and again at 
8.30 AM., though the temperature was only 61° to 62° F. Wo 
must therefore conclude that the lateral leaflets produced by 
young plants differ somewhat in constitution from those on 
older plants. 

In the large genus Desmodium by far the greater number 
of the species are trifoliate; but some are unifoliate, and even 
the same plant may bear uni- and trifoliate leaves. In most 
of the species the lateral leaflets are only a little smaller than 
the terminal one. Therefore the lateral leaflets of D. gymn$ 
(see former Fig. 148) must be considered as almost rudi- 
mentary* They are also rudimentaiy in function, if this ex- 
pression may he used ; for they certainly do not sleep like the 
full-sized terminal leaflets. It is, however, possible that the 
sinking down of the leaflets between 1 a.m. and 6.45 a.m., as 
above described, may represent sleep.* It is well known that 
the leaflets go on jerking during the early part of the night ; 
but my gardener observed (Oct. 13th) a plant in the hot-house 
between 5 and 6.80 a.m., the temperature having been kept up 
to 82° F., and found that! all the leaflets wore inclined, but he 
saw no jerking movement until 6.56 a.m., by which time the 
terminal leaflet had risen and was awake. Two days after- 
wards (Oct. 16th) the same plant was observed by him at 
4.47 A,M. (temp. 77° F.% and he found that the largo terminal 
leaflets were awake, though not quite horizontal ; and the only 
cause which we could assign for this anomalous wakefulness was 
that the plant had been kept for experimental purposes during 
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the preYiOTis day at an unxisiially high temperature ; the little 
lateral leaflets were also jerking at this hour, hut whether 
there was any connection between this latter fact and the sub- 
horizontal position of the terminal leaflets we do not know. 
Anyhow, it is certain that the lateral leaflets do not sleep like 
the terminal leaflets; and in so far they may be said to be 
in a functionally rudimentary condition. They are in a similar 
condition in relation to irritability; for if a plant be shaken 
or syringed, the terminal leaflets sink down to about 46° be- 
neath the horizon ; but we could neyer detect any effect thus 
produced on the lateral leaflets; yet we are not prepared to 
assert positively that rubbing or pricking the pulvinus produces 
no effect. 

As in the case of most rudimentary organs, the leaflets are 
variable in size; they often depart from their normal position 
and do not stand opposite one another; and one of the two is 
frequently absent. This absence appeared in some, but not in 
all the cases, to be due to the leaflet having become completely 
confluent with the main petiole, as might be inferred from the 
IDresence of a slight ridge along its upper margin, and from the 
course of the vessels. In one instance there was a vestige of 
the leaflet, in the shape of a minute point, at the further end of the 
ridge. The frequent, sudden, and complete disappearance of one 
or both of the rudimentary leaflets is a rather singular fact; but 
it is a much more surprising one that the leaves which are first 
developed on seedling plants are not provided with them. Thus, 
on one seedling the seventh leaf above the cotyledons was the 
flbcst which bore any lateral leaflets, and then only a single one. 
On another seedling, the eleventh leaf first bore a leaflet ; of the 
nine succeeding leaves five bore a single lateral leaflet, and 
four bore none at ail; at last a leaf, the twenty-first above the 
cotyledons, was provided with two rudimentary lateral leaflets. 
From a widespread analogy in the animal kingdom, it might 
have been expected that these rudimentary leaflets would have 
been better developed and more regularly present on very young 
than on older plants. But bearing in mind, firstly, that long- 
lost characters sometimes reappear late in life, and secondly, 
that the species of Pesmodium are generally trifoliate, but that 
some are unifoliate, the suspicion arises that P. gyrans is 
descended from a unifoliate species, and that this was descended 
from a trifoliate one ; for in this case both the absence of the 
little lateral leaflets on very young seedlings, and their sub- 
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sequent appearance, may be attributed to reyersion to more or 
lees distant progenitors.* 

No one supposes that the rapid moyements of the lateral 
leaflets of B. gyrans are of any use to the plant; and why 
they should behave in this manner is quite unknown. We 
imagined that their power of movement might stand in some 
relation with their rudimentary condition, and therefore ob- 
served the almost rudimentary leaflets of Mimosa alhida vel 
sensitiva (of which a drawing will hereafter be given. Fig. 159) ; 
but they exhibited no extraordinary movements, and at night 
they went to sleep like the full-sized leaflets. There is, how- 
ever, this remarkable difference in the two cases ; in Desmo- 
dium the pulvinus of the rudimentary leaflets has not been 
reduced in length, in correspondence with the reduction of the 
blade, to the same extent as has occurred in the Mimosa ; and it 
is on the length and degree of curvature of the pulvinus that the 
amount of movement of the blade depends. Thus, the average 
length of the pulvinus in the large terminal leaflets of Desmo- 
dium is 3 mm., whilst that of the rudimentary leaflets is 2*86 mm, ; 
so that they differ only a little in length. But in diameter they 
differ much, that of the pulvinus of the little leaflets being only 
0*3 mm. to 0*4 mm.; whilst that of the terminal leaflets is 
1*33 mm. If we now turn to the Mimosa, we find that the 
average length of the pulvinus of the almost rudimentary 
leaflets is only 0*466 mm., or rather more than a quarter of the 
length of the pulvinus of the fuU-sized leaflets, namely, 1 * 66 mm* 
In this small reduction in length of the pulvinus of the rudi- 
mentary leaflets of Desmodium, we apparently have the proxi- 
mate cause of their great and rapid circumnutating movement, 
in contrast with that of the almost rudimentary leaflets of the 
Mimosa. The small size and weight of the blade, and the little 
resistance opposed by the air to its movement, no doubt also come 
into play; for we have seen that these leaflets if immersed in 
water, when the resistance would be much greater, were pre- 
vented from jerking forwards. Why, during the reduction of 
the lateral leaflets of Desmodium, or during their reappearance 
—if they owe their origin to reversion— tlio pulvinus should 
have been so much less affected than the blade, whilst with the 


* Desmodium vespertilionis is rudimentary lateral leaflets. Du- 
closely allied to D. gyransy and ohartre, ‘Efemontsde Botanique,* 
it seems only occasionally to bear 1867, p. 353. 
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Mimosa the pnlvimis has been greatly reduced, we do not 
know. Neyertheless, it deserves notice that the reduction of 
the leaflets in these two genera has apparently been effected by 
a different process and for a different end ; for with the Mimosa 
the reduction of the inner and basal leaflets was necessary from 
the want of space; but no such necessity exists with Besmo- 
dium, and the reduction of its lateral leaflets seems to have 
been due to the principle of compensation, in consequence of 
the great size of the terminal leaflet. 

Uraria (Tribe 6) and Cevtromma (Tribe 8), — The leaflets of 
Uraria layopus and the leaves of a Centrosema from Brazil 
both sink vertically down at night. In the latter plant the 
petiole at the same time rose 16J®. 

Amphicarpcea monoica (Tribe 8). — The leaflets sink down ver- 
tically at night, and the petioles likewise fall considerably. 


Fig, 151. 



AmphicarpcBa Tmnoica : circumnutation and nyctitropic movement of leaf 
during 48 h. ; its apex 9 inches from the vertical glass. Figux'e reduced 
to one-third of original scale. Plant illuminated from above; temp. 
17|°-.18|® C. 

A petiole, which was carefully observed, stood during the day 
25® above the horizon and at night 32® below it; it therefore 
fell 57®. A filament was fixed transversely across the terminal 
leaflet of a fine young leaf (2i inches in length including the 
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petiole), and the moYement of the whole leaf was traced on a 
vertical glass. This was a had plan in some respects, because 
the rotation of the leaflet, independently of its rising or flxlling, 
raised and depressed the filament ; but it was the best plan for 
our special purpose of observing whether the leaf moved much 
after it had gone to sleep. The plant had twined closely round 
a thin stick, so that the circumnutation of the stem was pre- 
vented. The movement of the leaf was traced during 48 h., 
from 9 A.M. July 10th to 9 a.m. July 12th. In the figure given 
(Fig. 151) we see how complicated its course was on both days : 
during the second day it changed its course greatly 13 times. 
The leaflets began to go to sleep a little after 6 p.m., and by 
7.15 P.M. hung vertically down and wore completely asleep; 
but on both nights they continued to move from 7.15 p.m. 
to 10.40 and 10.50 p.m., quite as much as during the day; and 
this was the point which we wished to ascertain. We see in 
the figure that the great sinking movement late in the evening 
does not differ essentially from the circumnutation during 
the day. 

Glycine Impida (Tribe 8).— The three leaflets sink vertically 
down at night. 

Erythrina (Tribe 8).— Five species were observed, and the 
leaflets of all sank vertically down at night; with E. caffra and 
with a second unnamed species, the petioles at the same time 
rose slightly. The movements of the terminal leaflet of K. cristar 
gain (with the main petiole secured to a stick) were traced 
from 6.40 a.m., June 8th, to 8 a.m. on the 10th. In order to 
observe the nyctitropic movements of this plant, it is necessary 
that it should have grown in a warm greenhouse, for out of 
doors in our climate it does not sleep. We see in the tracing 
(Fig. 152) that the leaflet oscillated twice up and down between 
early morning and noon ; it then fell greatly, afterwards rising 
till 3 P.M. At this latter hour the great nocturnal fall com- 
menced. On the second day (of which the tracing is not given) 
there was exactly the same double oscillation before noon, Imt 
only a very small one in the afternoon. On the third morning 
the leaflet moved laterally, which was due to its beginning to 
assume an oblique position, as seems invariably to occur with 
the leaflets of this species as they grow old. On both nights after 
the leaflets were asleep and hung vertically down, they continued 
to move a little both up and down, and from side to side. 

Erythrina ca/m.— A filament was fixed transversely across 
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a terminal leaflet, as we wished 
to observe its movements when 
asleep. The plant was placed 
in the morning of June 10th 
under a skylight, where the 
light was not bright ; and we 
do not know whether it was 
owing to this cause or to the 
plant having been disturbed, 
but the leaflet hung vertically 
down all day; nevertheless it 
circuinnutated in this posi- 
tion, describing a figure which 
represented two irregular el- 
lipses. On the next day it 
circuinnutated in a greater 
degree, describing four irre- 
gular ellipses, and by 3 p.m. 
had risen into a horizontal po- 
sition. By 7.15 P.M. it was 
asleep and vertically depen- 
dent, but continued to oircum- 
nutate as long as observed, 
until 11 P.M. 

Erythrina corallodendron . — 
The movements of a terminal 
leaflet were traced. During 
the second day it oscillated 
four times up and four times 
down between 8 a.m. and 4 
P.M,, after which hour the great 
nocturnal fall commenced. On 
the tliird day the movement 
was eciually great in ampli- 
tude, but was remarkably 
simple, for the leaflet rose in 
an almost poriectly straight 
line from 6.50 a.m. to 3 p.m:., 
and then sank down in an 
equally straight line until 
vertically dependent and 
asleep. 


Fig, 152. 



I 


Eryihrim crLtd’-yalli: circumnuta- 
tion and nyctitji*opic moveimicnt 
of turminal leaflot, 3J inches in 
length, traced during 25 h. ; apex 
of leaf 3 J inches from the vertical 
glass. Figure I’educod to one-half 
of original scale. Plant illumi- 
nated from above; temp, 17P- 
C. 
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Afios tuh&rom (Tribe 8).— The leaflets sink yertically down 
at night. 

Fhaseolus vulgaris (Tribe 8). — The leaflets likewise sink verti- 
cally down at night. In the greenhouse the petiole of a yonng 
leaf rose 16°, and that of an older leaf 10° at night. With 
plants growing out of doors the leaflets apparently do not sleep 
until somewhat late in the season, for on the nights of July 11th 
and 12th none of them were asleep; whereas on the night of 
August 15th the same plants had most of their leaflets verti- 
cally dependent and asleep. With Fh, caracalla and Eernan- 
desii, the primary unifoliate leaves and the leaflets of the 
secondary trifoliate leaves sink vertically down at night. This 
holds good with the secondary trifoliate leaves of Flu Fox- 
lurgUi, but it is remarkable that the primary unifoliate leaves, 
which are much elongated, rise at night from about 20° to 
about 60° above the horizon. With older seedlings, however, 
having the secondary leaves just developed, the primary leaves 
stand in the middle of the day horizontally, or are deflected 
a little beneath the horizon. In one such case the primary 
leaves rose from 26° beneath the horizon at noon, to 20° above 
it at 10 P.M.; whilst at this same hour the leaflets of the 
secondary leaves were vertically dependent. Here, then, we 
have the extraordinary case of the primary and secondary 
leaves on the same plant moving at the same time in opposite 
directions. 

We have now seen that the leaflets in the six genera of Pha- 
seolese observed by us (with the exception of the primary leaves 
of Fhaseolus Foxhurgliu) all sleep in the same manner, namely, 
by sinking vertically down. The movements of the petioles 
were observed in only three of these genera. They rose in 
Centrosema and Phaseolus, and sunk in Amphicarpssa. 

Sophm'a chrysqphgUa (Tribe 10).— The leaflets rise at night, 
and are at the same time directed towards the apex of the leaf, 
as in Mimosa pudica, 

Ccesalpima, Hcematoxylon, GleditscMUj Fmnmma, — The leaflets 
of two species of Cmsalpinia (Tribe 13) rose at night. With 
Eomatoxylon Oampechianum (Tribe 13) the leaflets move for- 
wards at night, so that their midribs stand parallel to the 
petiole, and their now vertical lower surfaces are turned out- 
wards (Fig. 153). The petiole sinks a little. In GlecCitschia, if 
we understand correctly Duchartre’s description, and in Foin- 
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ciana QilUem (both belonging to Tribe 13), the leaves behave 
in the same manner. 

Fig. 153. 




HcBmatoaj/hn Campechiarnm : A, branch during daytime ; B, branch with 
leaves asleep, reduced to two-thirds of natural scale. 

Cassia (Tribe 14). — The nyotitropic movements of the leaves 
in many species in this genus are closely aliire, and are highly 
complex. They were first briefly described by Linnse as, and since 
by Buchartre. Our observations were made chiefly on 0. flori-- 
lunda * and corymlosa, but several other species were casually 
observed. The horizontally extended leaflets sink down verti- 
cally at night; but not simply, as in so many other genera, for 
each leaflet rotates on its own axis, so that its lower surface 
faces outwards. The upper surfaces of the opposite leaflets are 
, thus brought into contact with one another beneath the petiole, 
1 and are well protected (Fig. 154). The rotation and other move- 
ments are effected by means of a well-developed pulvinus at the 
base of each leaflet, as could be plainly seen when a straight 
narrow black line had been painted along it during the day. 
The two terminal leaflets in the daytime include rather less than 
a right angle ; but their divergence increases greatly whilst they 


* I am informed by Mr. Dyer near to C. Imigata. It is no doubt 
that Mr. Bentliam believes that the same as the form described by 
C, florilmnda (a common green- Lindley fBot. Reg.,’ Tab. )422) 
house bush) is a hybrid raised in as C. Serbertiana, 

France, and that it comes very 

2 B 
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sink downwards and rotate, so that they stand laterally at night, 
as may be seen in the figure. Moreover, they move somewhat 
backwards, so as to point towards the base of the petiole. 


Fig. 154. 



Cassia corymbosa : A, plant during day; B, same plant at night. 
Both figures copied from photographs. 


In one instance we found that the midrib of a terminal 
leaflet formed at night an angle of 36 °, -with a line dropped 
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perpendicularly from the end of the petiole. The second pair 
of leaflets likewise moves a little backwards, but less than the 
terminal pair; and the third pair moves vertically downwards, 
or even a little forwards. Thus all the leaflets, in those species 
which bear only 3 or 4 pairs, tend to form a single packet, with 
their upper surfaces in contact, and their lower surfaces turned 
outwards. Lastly, the main petiole rises at night, but with 
leaves of different ages to very different degrees, namely, some 
rose through an angle of only 12°, and others as much as 41°. 

Cassia calUmtha.—'Slh.Q leaves bear a large number of leaflets, 
which move at night in nearly the same manner as just 
described; but « the petioles apparently do not rise, and one 
which was carefully observed certainly fell 3°. 

Cassia pulescens. — The chief diffci’ence in the nyotitropic 


Fig. 155. 



Cassia pvbescens : A, iipper part of plant during the day ; B, same plant 
at night. Figures reduced from photographs. 


movements of this species, compared with those of the former 
species, consists in the leaflets not rotating nearly so much; 

2 B 2 
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therefore their lower surfaces face but little outwards at night. 
The petioles, which during the day are inclined only a little 
above the horizon, rise at night in a remarkable manner, and 
stand nearly or quite vertically. This, together with the 
dependent position of the leaflets, makes the whole plant won- 
derfully compact at.night. In the two foregoing figures, copied 
from photographs, the same plant is represented awake and 
asleep (Fig. 155), and we see how different is its appearance. 

Cassia mimosoides.--A.i night the numerous leaflets on each 
leaf rotate on their axes, and their tips move towards the apex 
of the leaf; they thus become imbricated with their lower 
surfaces directed upwards, and with their midribs almost 
parallel to the petiole. Consequently, this species differs from 
ail the others seen by us, with the exception of the following 
one, in the leaflets not sinking down at night. A petiole, the 
movement of which was measured, rose 8° at night. 

Cassia Barclayana, — The leaflets of this Australian species are 
numerous, very narrow, and almost linear. At night they rise up 
a little, and also move towards the apex of the leaf. For instance, 
two opposite leaflets which diverged from one another during 
the day at an angle of 104°, diverged at night only 72° ; so that 
each had risen 16° above its diurnal position. The petiole of a 
young leaf rose at night 34°, and that of an older leaf 19°. 
Owing to the slight movement of the leaflets and the consider- 
able movement of the petiole, the bush presents a different 
appearance at night to what it does by day ; yet the leaves can 
hardly be said to sleep. 

The circumnutating movements of the leaves of C, floribimda, 
calliantlia, and pulesceits were observed, each during three or four 
days; they were essentially alike, those of the last-named species 
being the simplest. The petiole of G. florihunda was Secured to 
a stick at the base of the two terminal leaflets, and a filament 
was flLxed along the midrib of one of them. Its movements were 
traced from 1p.m. on August 13th to 8.30 a.m. 17th; but those 
during the last 2 h. are alone given in Fig. 156. From 8 a,m. on 
each day (by which hour the leaf had assumed its diurnal posi- 
tion) to 2 or 3 P.M., it either zigzagged or circumnutated over 
nearly the same small space ; at between 2 and 3 p.m. the great 
evening fall commenced. The lines representing this fall and 
the early morning rise are oblique, owing to the peculiar manner 
in which the leaflets sleep, as abeady described. After the 
leaflet was asleep at 6 p.m., and whilst the glass filament hung 
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perpendicularly down, tlie movement of its apes was traced 
■until 10.30 P.M.; and during this whole time it swayed from 


side to side, completing more than one ellipse. 

Bauliiitia (Tribe 15). — Fig. 156 

The nyctitropic movements ^ 

of four species were alike, /[ 

and were highly peculiar. *! V? 

A plant raised from seed , ^ 

sent us from South Brazil ^ 


by Fritz Muller, was more 
especially observed. The 
leaves are large and deeply 
notched at their ends. At 



night the two halves rise 
up and close completely 
together, like the opposite 
leaflets of many Legumi- 
nosae. With very young 
plants the petioles rise con- 
siderably at the same time ; 
one, which was inclined at 
noon 45° above the hori- 
zon, at night stood at 75° ; 
it thus rose 80°; another 
rose 34°, Whilst the two 
halves of the leaf are closing, 
the midrib at first sinks 
vertically downwards and 
afterwards bends back- 
wards, so as to pass close 
along one side of its own 
upwardly inclined petiole; 
the midrib being thus di- 
rected towards the stem or 
axis of the plant. The angle 
which the midrib formed 
with the horizon was mea- 
sured in one case at dif- 
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ferent hours: at noon it stood horizontally; late in the even- 
ing it depended vertically; then rose to the opposite side, and 
at 10.15 P.M. stood at only 27° beneath the horizon, being 
directed towards the stem. It had thus travelled through 153°. 
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Owing to tin’s movement — to the leaves being folded — and to 
the petioles rising, the "whole plant is as imich more compact at 
night than during the day, as a fastigiate Lombardy poplar is 
compared with any other species of poplar. It is remarkable 
that when oixr plants had grown a little older, riz,, to a height 
of 2 or 3 feet, the petioles did not rise at night, and the midribs 
of the folded leaves were no longer bent hack along one side of 
the petiole. We have noticed in some other genera that the 
petioles of very young plants rise much more at night than do 
those of older plants. 

Tamarmdus Indica (Tribe 16). — The leaflets approach or 
meet each other at night, and are all directed towards the apex 
of the leaf. They thus become imbricated with their midribs 
parallel to the petiole. The movement is closely similar to 
that of Hsematoxylon (see former Fig. 153), but more striking 
from the greater number of the leaflets. 

Admanthera, Frosopis, and Feptunia (Tribe 20). — ^^^ith Ade- 
nanthera pavonia the leaflets turn edgeways and sink at night. 
In Frosopis they turn upwards. With Neptunia oleracea the 
leaflets on the opposite sides of the same pinna come into 
contact at night and are directed forwards. The pinnm them- 
selves move downwards, and at the same time backwards or 
towards the stem of the plant. The main petiole rises. 

Mimosa pudica (Tribe 20). — ^This plant has been the subject of 
innumerable observations; but there are some points in rela- 
tion to our subject which have not been sufficiently attended 
to. At night, as is well known, the opposite leaflets come into 
contact and point towards the apex of the leaf; they thus be- 
come neatly imbricated with their upper surfaces protected. The 
four pinnm also approach each other closely, and the whole leaf 
is thus rendered very compact. The main petiole sinks down- 
wards during the day till late in the evening, and rises until 
very early in the morning. The stem is continually circumnu- 
tating at a rapid rate, though not to a wide extent. Some very 
young plants, kept in darkness, were observed during two days, 
and although subjected to a rather low temperature of 57® — 59® F., 
the stem of one described four small ellipses in the course of 
12 h. We shall immediately see that the main petiole is like- 
wise continually circumnutating, as is each separate pinna and 
each separate leaflet. Therefore, if the movement of the apex 
of any one leaflet were to be traced, the course described would 
be compounded of the movements of four separate parts. 
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A filament Lad been fixed on tlie previous evening, longi- 
tudinally to tlie main petiole of a nearly fnll-grovrn, biglily- 
sensitive leaf (four inches in length), the stem having been 
secured to a stick at its base ; and a tracing was made on a 
vertical glass in the hot-house ^mder a high temperature. In 
the figure given (Fig. 157), the 
first dot was made at 6.30 a.m. 


August 2nd, and the last at 7 
p.M. on the 3rd. During 12 h. on 
the first day the petiole moved 
thrice downwards and twice 
upwards. Within the same 
length of time on the second 
day, it moved five times down- 
wards and four times upwards. 
As the ascending and descend- 
ing lines do not coincide, the 
petiole manifestly circumnu- 
tates; the great evening fall 
and nocturnal rise being an 
exaggeration of one of the cir- 
cumnutations. It should, how- 
ever, be observed that the pe- 
tiole fell much lower down in 
the evenings than could be 
seen on the vertical glass or is 
represented in the diagram. 
After 7 p.m. on the 3rd (when 
the last dot in Fig. 157 was 
made) the pot was carried into 
a bed-room, and the petiole was 
found at 12.50 a.m. (i.e. after 
midnight) standing almost up- 
right, and much more liighly 
inclined than it was at 10.40 
P.M. When observed again at 
4 A.M. it had begun to fall, aud 
continued falling till 6.15 a.m., 
after which hour it 2 ;igzagged a: 



Jlimosa pudioa : circuinntitatiaii and 
nyetitropic movement of main pe- 
tiole, traced during 34 h. 30 m, 

id again circiminutatcd. Similar 


observations were made on another petiole, with nearly the 


same result. 


On two other occasions the movement of the main petiole 
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was observed every two or three minutes, the plants being kept 
at a rather high temperature, viz., on the first occasion at 
77°— 81"^ F., and the filament then described 2i ellipses in 69 m. 
On the second occasion, when the temperature was 81°— 86° F., 
it made rather more than 3 ellipses in 67 m. Therefore, 
Fig. 157, though now sufficiently complex, would have been in- 
comparably more so, if dots had been made on the glass every 
2 or 3 minutes, instead of every hour or half-hour. Although 
the main petiole is continually and rapidly describing small 
ellipses during the day, yet after the great nocturnal rising 
movement has commenced, if dots are made every 2 or 3 
minutes, as was done for an hour between 9.30 and 10.30 p.m. 
(temp. S4P F.), and the dots are then joined, an almost abso- 
lutely straight line is the result. 

To show that the movement of the petiole is in all proba- 
bility due to the varying turgescence of the pulvinus, and not 
to growth (in accordance with the conclusions of Pfeffer), a very 
old leaf, with some of its leaflets yellowish and hardly at all 
sensitive, was selected for observation, and the plant was kept 
at the highly favourable temp, of 80° F. The petiole fell from 
8 A.M. till 10.15 A.M., it then rose a little in a somewhat zigzag 
line, often remaining stationary, till 5 p.m., when the great 
evening fall commenced, which was continued till at least 
10 p.m. By 7 A,M. on the following morning it had risen to the 
same level as on the previous morning, and then descended in 
a zigzag line. But from 10.30 a.m. till 4.15 p.m. it remained 
almost motionless, all power of movement being now lost. The 
petiole, therefore, of this very old leaf, which must have long 
ceased growing, moved periodically; but instead of circum- 
nutating several times during the day, it moved only twice 
down and twice up in the course of 24 h., with the ascending 
and descending lines not coincident. 

It has already been stated that thepinnse move independently 
of the main petiole. The petiole of a leaf was fixed to a cork 
su^jport, close to the point whence the four pinnsa diverge, with 
a short fine filament cemented longitudinally to one of the two 
terminal pinnm, and a graduated semicircle was placed close 
beneath it. By looking vertically down, its angular or lateral 
movements could be measured with accuracy. Between noon 
and 4.15 p.m. the pinna changed its position to one side by only 
7° ; but not continuously in the same direction, as it moved 
four times to one side, and three times to the opposite side. 
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in one instance to tlie extent of 16°. Tliis pinna, therefore, 
circumnntated. Later in the evening the four pinnse approach 
each other, and the one which was observed moved inwards 
59° between noon and 6.45 p.m. Ten observations were made 
in the course of 2 h. 20 m. (at average intervals of 14 m.), 
between 4.25 and 6.45 p.m. ; and there was now, when the leaf 
■was going to sleep, no swaying from side to side, but a steady 
inward movement. Here therefore there is in the evening the 
same conversion of a circumnutating into a steady movement 
in one direction, as in the case of the main petiole. 

It has also been stated that each separate leaflet circum- 
nutates, A pinna was cemented with shellac on the summit of 
a little stick driven firmly into the ground, immediately beneath 
a pair of leaflets, to the midribs of both of which excessively 
fine glass filaments were attached. This treatment did not 
injure the leaflets, for they went to sleep in the usual manner, 
and long retained their sensitiveness. The movements of one 
of them were traced during 49 h., as shown in Pig. 158. On the 
first day the leaflet sank down till 11.30 a.m., and then rose 
till late in the evening in a zigzag line, indicating circum- 
nutation. On the second day, when more accustomed to its 
new state, it oscillated twice up and twice down during the 
24 h. This plant was subjected to a rather low temperature, 
viz., 62° — 64° P. ; had it been kept warmer, no doubt the move- 
ments of the leaflet would have been much more rapid and 
complicated. It may be seen in the diagram that the ascending 
and descending lines do not coincide; but the large amount of 
lateral movement in the evening is the result of the leaflets 
bending towards the apex of the leaf when going to sleep. 
Another leaflet was casually observed, and found to be con- 
tinually circumnutating during the same length of time. 

The circunmutation of the leaves is not destroyed by their 
being subjected to moderately long continued darkness; but the 
proper periodicity of their movements is lost. Some very young 
seedlings wore kept during two days in the dark (temp. 57° — 59° 
P.), except when the circumnutation of their stems w^as occa- 
sionally observed ; and on the evening of the second day the 
leaflets did not fully and properly go to sleep. The pot was 
then placed for three days in a dark cupboard, under nearly the 
same temperature, and at the close of this period the leaflets 
showed no signs of sleeping, and were only slightly sensitive to 
a touch. On the following day the stem was cemented to a 
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stick, and the movements of two leaves were traced on a vertical 
glass during 72 h. The plants were still kept in the dark, ex- 
cepting that at each observation, which lasted 3 or 4 minutes, 

Fig. 158. 



they were illuminated by two candles. On the third day the 
leaflets still exhibited a vestige of sensitiveness when forcibly 
pressed, hut in the evening they showed no signs of sleep. 
Kevertheless, their petioles continued to circnmnutate distinctly, 
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although the proper order of their movements in relation to the 
day and night was wholly lost. Thus, one leaf descended during 
the first two nights (i.e, between 10 p.m. and 7 a.m. next morn- 
ing) instead of ascending, and on the third night it moved 
chiefly in a lateral direction. The second leaf behaved in an 
equally abnormal manner, moving laterally during the first 
night, descending greatly during the second, and ascending to 
an unusual height during the third night. 

With plants kept at a high temperature and exposed to the 
light, the most rapid circumnutating movement of the apex 
of a leaf which was observed, amounted to -g of an inch in 
one second; and this would have equalled ^ of an inch in a 
minute, had not the leaf occasionally stood still. The actual 
distance travelled by the apex (as ascertained by a measure 
placed close to the leaf) was on one occasion nearly f of an inch 
in a vertical direction in 15 m.; and on another occasion | of an 
inch in 60 m. ; but there was also some lateral movement. 

Mimosa aZ&idct.*—The leaves of this plant, one of which is here 
figured (Fig. 169) reduced to f of the natural size, present some 


Fig. 159. 



Mimosa alUda : leaf seen from vertically above. 


interesting peculiarities. It consists of a long petiole bearing 
only two pinuEe (here represented as rather more divergent 
than is usual), each with two pairs of leaflets. But the inner 


* Mr. Thistleton Dyer infoms Linn. Soc.,’ vol. xxx. p. 390) to 
us that this Peruvian plant (which bo “ the species or variety which 
was sent to us from Kew) is con- most commonly represents the M* 
siderod by Mr. Bentham (* Traus. sensitiva of our gardens/* 
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basal leaflets are greatly reduced in size, omng probably to the 
want of space for their full development, so that they may be 
considered as almost rudimentary. They vary somewhat in 
size, and both occasionally disappear, or only one. Neverthe- 
less, they are not in the least rudimentary in function, for they 
are sensitive, extremely heliotropic, circumnutate at nearly the 
same rate as the fully developed leaflets, and assume when 
asleep exactly the same position. With M, pudica the inner 
leaflets at the base and between the pinnse are likewise much 
shortened and obliquely truncated ; this fact was well seen in 
some seedlings of M. pitdica, in which the third leaf above the 
cotyledons bore only two pinnae, each with only 3 or 4 pairs of 
leaflets, of which the inner basal one was less than half as long 
as its fellow; so that the whole leaf resembled pretty closely 
that of M. albida. In this latter species the main petiole tenni- 
nates in a little point, and on each side of this there is a pair 
of minute, flattened, lancet-shaped projections, hairy on their 
margins, which drop off and disappear soon after the leaf is 
fully developed. There can hardly be a doubt that these little 
projections are the last and fugacious representatives of an 
additional pair of leaflets to each pinna; for the outer one is 
twice as broad as the inner one, and a little longer, viz. of an 
inch, whilst the inner one is only long. Now if the basal 
pair of leaflets of the existing leaves were to become rudimen- 
tary, we should expect that the rudiments would still exhibit 
some trace of their present great inequality of size. The con- 
clusion that the pinnss of the parent-form of M. alhida possessed 
at least three pairs of leaflets, instead of, as at present, only two, 
is supported by the structure of the first true leaf; for this 
consists of a simple petiole, often bearing thi’ee pairs of leaflets. 
This latter fact, as well as the presence of the rudiments, both 
lead to the conclusion that M. dhida is descended from a form 
the leaves of which bore more than two pairs of leaflets. The 
second leaf above the cotyledons resembles in all respects the 
leaves on fully developed plants. 

When the leaves go to sleep, each leaflet twists half round, 
so as to present its edge to the zenith, and comes into close 
contact with its fellow. The pinnse also approach each other 
closely, so that the four terminal leaflets come together. The 
laj^e basal leaflets (with the little rudimentary ones in contact 
with them) move inwards and forwards, so as to embrace the 
outside of the united terminal leaflets, and thus all eight leaflets 
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(tlie rudimentary ones included) form together a single yertical 
packet. The two pinnae at the same time that they approach 
each other sink downwards, and thus instead of extending hori- 
zontally in the same line with the main petiole, as during the 
day, they depend at night at about 46°, or eyen at a greater 
angle, beneath the horizon. The moyement of the main petiole 
seems to be yariable ; we haye seen it in the eyening 27° lower 
than during the day; but sometimes in nearly the same position. 
hTeyertheless, a sinking moyement in the eyening and a rising 
one during the night is probably the normal course, for this 
was well-marked in the petiole of the first-formed true leaf. 

The circumnutation of the main petiole of a young leaf was 
traced during 21 days, and was considerable in extent, but less 
complex than that of M, pudiea. The moyement was much 
more lateral than is usual with circumnutating leayes, and this 
was the sole peculiarity which it presented. The apex of 
one of the terminal leaflets was seen under the microscope to 
trayel of an inch in 3 minutes. 

Mim<m marginata.--l:]xQ opposite leaflets rise Uf)and apf>roach 
each other at night, but do not come into close contact, except in 
the case of yery young leaflets on yigorous shoots. Full-grown 
leaflets circumnutate during the day slowly and on a small scale. 

Schraukia unciuata (Tribe 20). — ^Aleaf consists of two or three 
pairs of pinnm, each bearing many small leaflets. These, when 
the plant is asleep, are directed forwards and become imbricated. 
The angle between the two terminal pinnae was diminished at 
night, in one case by 15° ; and they sank almost yertically down- 
wards. The hinder pairs of pinn© likewise sink downwards, 
but do not conyerge, that is, moye towards the apex of the leaf. 
The main petiole does not become depressed, at least during the 
evening. In this latter respect, as well as in the sinking of the 
pinnss, there is a marked difference between the nyctitropic 
movements of the present plant and of Mimosa 'pxidka. It 
should, how’-eyer, be added that our specimen was not in a yery 
yigorous condition. The pinnae of ISchranhia amleata also sink 
at night. 

Acacia Farnesiam (Tribe 22). — ^The different appearance pre- 
sented by a bush of this plant when asleep and awake is won- 
derful. The same leaf in the two states is shown in the following 
figure (Fig. 160). The leaflets move towards the apex of the 
pinna and become imbricated, and the pinnae then look like bits 
of dangling string. The following remarks and measurements 
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do not fally apply to the small leaf here figured. The pinnge 
mOYe forwards and at the same time sink downwards, whilst 
the main petiole rises considerably. With respect to the degree 
of moTement : the two terminal pinnae of one specimen formed 
together an angle of 100° during the day, and at night of only 
38°, so each had moved 31° forwards. The penultimate pinnge 
during the day formed together an angle of 180°, that is, they 
stood in a straight line opposite one another, and at night each 
had moved 65° forwards. The basal pair of pinnsewere directed 


Fig. 160. 



A. B. 


Acada Farnesicma, A, leaf during the day; B, the bame leaf at night. 

during the day, each about 21° backwards, and at night 38° 
forwards, so each had moved 59° forwards. But the pinnge at 
the same time sink greatly, and sometimes hang almost perpen- 
dicularly downwards. The main petiole, on the other hand, 
rises much : by 8.30 p.m. one stood 34° higher than at noon, 
and by 6,40 a.m. on the following morning it was still higher 
by 10°; shortly after this hour the diurnal sinking move- 
ment commenced. The course of a nearly full-grown leaf was 
traced during 14 h. ; it was strongly zigzag, and apparently 
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represented five ellipses, -with tlieir longer axes differently 
directed. 

AMzzia Jopliantlia (Tribe 23). — ^Tbe leaflets at night come into 
contact with one another, and are directed towards the apex of 
the pinna. The pinnae approach one another, but remain in the 
same plane as during the day ; and in this respect they differ 
much from those of the above Schrankia and Acacia. The main 
petiole rises but little. The first-formed leaf above the coty- 
ledons bore 11 leaflets on each side, and these slept like those 
on the subsequently formed leaves ; but the petiole of this first 
leaf was curved downwards during the day and at night 
straightened itself, so that the chord of its arc then stood 16® 
higher than in the day-time. 

Melaleuca ericcBfolia (Myrtaceae). — According to Bouche Bot. 
Zeit.,’ 1874, p. 359) the leaves sleep at night, in nearly the same 
manner as those of certain species of Pimelia. 

CEnothera mollissima (OnagrariesB). — According to Linnaeus 

Somnus Plantarum ’), the leaves rise up vertically at night. 

Passiflora gracilis (Passifloracse). — The young leaves sleep by 
their blades hanging vertically downwards, and the whole length 
of the petiole then becomes somewhat curved downwards. 
Externally no trace of a pulvinus can be seen. The petiole of 
the uppermost leaf on a young shoot stood at 10.45 a.m:, at 33® 
above the horizon ; and at 10.30 p.m., when the blade was verti- 
cally dependent, at only 15®, so the petiole had fallen 18®. That 
of the next older leaf fell only 7®. Prom some unknown cause 
the leaves do not always sleep properly. The stem of a plant, 
which had stood for somo time before a north-east window, was 
secured to a stick at the base of a young leaf, the blade of 
wliich was inclined at 40® below the horizon. Prom its position 
the leaf had to be viewed obliquely, consequently the vertically 
ascending and descending movements appeared when traced 
oblique. On the first day (Oct. 12th) the leaf descended in a 
zigzag line until late in the evening ; and by 8.15 a.m. on the 
18th had risen to nearly the same level as on the previous 
morning. A new tracing was now begun (Pig. 161). The 
leaf continued to rise until 8.50 A.M., then moved a little to the 
right, and afterwards descended. Between 11 a.m. and 5 p.m. it 
circumnutatod, and after the latter hour the great nocturnal 
fall commenced. At 7.15 p.m. it depended vertically. The 
dotted line onght to have been prolonged much lower down in 
the figure. By 6.50 a.m. on the following morning (14th) the 
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leaf had risen greatly, and continued to rise till 7.50 a.m., after 
which hour it redescended. It should be observed that the lines 
traced on this second morning would have coincided with and 
confused those previously traced, had not the pot been slided 
a very little to the left. In the evening (14th) a mark was 
placed behind the filament attached to the apex of the leaf, and 
its movement was carefully traced from 5 p.m. to 10.15 p.m. 


Fig. 161. 



I*assifiora grioilis: circumnutation and nyctitropic movement of leaf, 
traced on vertical glass, from 8.20 a.m. Oct. 18th to 10 am. 14th. 
Figure reduced to two-thirds of original scale. 

Between 5 and 7.16 p.m. the leaf descended in a straight line, 
and at the latter hour it appeared vertically dependent. But 
between 7.15 and 10.15 p.m. the line consisted of a succession 
of steps, the cause of which we could not understand ; it was, 
however, manifest that the movement was no longer a simple 
descending one. 

Siegesheckia orienfalis (Oompositse). — Some seedlings were 
raised in the middle of winter and kept in the hot-house ; they 
flowered, but did not grow well, and their leaves never showed 
any signs of sleep. The leaves on other seedlings raised in May 
were horizontal at noon (June 22nd), and depended at a consi- 
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derable angle beneath the horizon at 10 p.m. In the case of four 
youngish leaves, which were from 2 to 2i- inches in length, 
these angles were found to be 50®, 56®, 60®, and 65®. At the 
end of August, when the plants had grown to a height of 10 to 11 
inches, the younger leaves were so much curved downwards at 
night that they might truly be said to be asleep. This is one 


Fig. 162. 



MiGoiiana glauca : shoots with leaves expanded during the day, and asleep 
at night. Figures copied from photographs, and reduced. 

of the species which must be well illuminated during the day 
in order to sleep, for on two occasions when plants wore kept 
all day in a room with north-east windows, the leaves did not 
sleep at night. The same cause probably accounts for the 
leaves on our seedlings raised in the dead of the winter not 
sleeping. Professor Pfeffer informs us that the leaves of 
another species (8. JoruUensis't) hang vertically down at night* 

2 c 
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Ixmxoea cmruha m.dij^uT;purea (ConyolTulacesB). —The leaves on 
veiy young plants, a foot or two in height, are depressed at night 


Fig. 163, 


to between 68° and 80° 
beneath the horizon ; 



KiGotiam tabncim : circuranutation and nyc- 
titropic movement of a leaf (Sj inches in 
length), traced on a vertical glass, from 
3 p.M. July 10th to 8.10 A,M. 13th. Apex 
of leaf 4 inches from glass. Temp. 17|°- 
C. Figure reduced to one-half 
original scale. 


and some hang quite 
vertically downwards. 
On the following morn- 
ing they again rise into 
a horizontal position. 
The petioles become 
at night downwardly 
curved, either through 
their entire length or in 
the upper part alone; 
and this apparently 
causes the depression 
of the blade. It seems 
necessary that the 
leaves should be well 
illuminated during the 
day in order to sleep, 
for those which stood 
on the back of a plant 
before a north-east 
window did not sleep. 

Nicotiana tabaczm 
(var. Virginian) and 
fflmca (Solanese).— The 
young leaves of both 
these species sleep by 
bendiah vertically up- 
wards. Figures of two 
shoots of N. glaum, 
awake and asleep (Fig. 
162), are given on p. 
385 : one of the shoots, 
from which the photo- 
graphs were taken, was 
accidentally bent to one 
side. 


At the base of the petiole of N. tahacum, on the outside, there 
m a mass of cells, which are rather smaller than elsewhere, and 
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have ’their longer axes differently directed from the cells of the 
parenchyma, and may therefore he considered as forming a sort 
of pnlvinns. A young plant of N, talacum was selected, and 
the circninnntation of the fifth leaf above the cotyledons was 
observed during three days. On the first morning (Jxily 10th) 
the leaf fell from 9 to 10 a.m., which is its normal course, but 
rose during the remainder of the day; and this no doubt was 
due to its being illuminated exclusively from above; for properly 
the evening rise does not commence until 3 or 4 p.m. In the 
figure as given on p. 386 (Fig. 163) the first dot was made at 
3 P.M. ; and the tracing was continued for the following 65 h. 
AYhen tire leaf pointed to the dot next above that marked 3 p.m., 
it stood horizontally. The tracing is remarkable only from its 
simplicity and the straightness of the lines. The leaf each day 
described a single great ellipse; for it should be observed that 
the ascending and descending lines do not coincide. On the 
evening of the 11th the leaf did not descend quite so low as 
usual, and it now zigzagged a little. The diurnal sinking move- 
ment had already commenced each morning by 7 a.m. The broken 
lines at the top of the figure, representing tlie nocturnal vertical 
position of the leaf, ought to be prolonged much higher up. 

Mirah’Us longifiora and ,jalapa (Nyctaginese). — The first pair 
of leaves above the cotyledons, produced by seedlings of both 
these species, were considerably divergent during the day, and 
at night stood up vertically in close contact with one another. 
The two upper leaves on an older seedling were almost horizontal 
by day, and at night stood up vertically, but were not in close 
contact, owing to the resistance offered by the central bud. 

Polygonum aviculare (Polygonese).— Professor Batalin informs 
us that the young leaves rise up vei-tically at night. This is 
likewise the case, according to Linnseus, with several species 
of Amaranthus (Amaranthacese) ; and we observed a sleep move- 
ment of tliis kind in one member of the genus. Again, with 
GJmio^podivm album (Chenopodie?e), tho upper young leaves of 
some seedlings, about 4 inches in height, were horizontal or 
sub-horizontal during the day, and at 10 p.m. on March 7th 
were quite, or almost quite, vertical. Other seedlings raised in 
the greenhouse during the winter (Jan. 28th) were observed day 
and night, and no difference could be perceived in the position 
of their leaves. According to Bouch6 ('Bot. Zeitung/ 1874, 
p. 359 ) the leaves of Pmelia linoides and spectaUUs (Thymelese) 
sleep at night. 


2 0 2 
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Euphorbia jacquiumflora (Eupliorbiacese). — Mr. Lynch 
called our attention to the fact that the young leaves of this 
plant sleep by depending vertically. The third leaf from the 
summit (March 11th) -was inclined during the day 30° beneath 
the horizon, and at night hung vertically down, as did some of 
the still younger leaves. It rose up to its former level on the 
following morning. The fourth and fifth leaves from the summit 
stood horizontally during the day, and sank down at night only 
38°. The sixth leaf did not sensibly alter its position. The 
sinking movement is clue to the downward curvature of the 
petiole, no part of which exhibits any structure like that of 
a puJvinus. Early on the morning of June 7th a filament was 
fixed longitudinally to a young leaf (the third from the summit, 
and inches in length), and its movements were traced on 
a vertical glass during 72 h., the plant being illuminated from 
above through a skylight. Each day the leaf fell in a nearly 
straight line from 7 am. to 5 p.m,, after which hour it was so 
much inclined downwards that the movement could no longer 
be traced ; and during the latter part of each night, or early in 
the morning, the leaf rose. It therefore circumnutated in a 
very simple manner, making a single large ellipse every 24 h., 
for the ascending and descending lines did not coincide. On 
each successive morning it stood at a less height than on the 
previous one, and this was probably due, partly to the increasing 
age of the leaf, and partly to the illumination being insufficient ; 
for although the leaves are very slightly heliotropic, yet, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lynch’s and our own observations, their inclination 
during the day is determined by the intensity of the light. On 
the third day, by which time the extent of the descending 
movement had much decreased, the line traced was plainly 
much more zigzag than on any previous day, and it appeared 
as if some of its powers of movement were thus expended. At 
10 P.M. on June 7th, when the leaf depended vertically, its move- 
ments were observed by a mark being placed behind it, and the 
end of the attached filament was seen to oscillate slowly and 
slightly from side to side, as well as upwards and downwards. 

Ehyllmthns Eiruri (Euphorbiacese). — The leaflets of this 
plant sleep, as described by Pfeffer,* in a remarkable manner, 
apparently like those of Cassia, for they sink downwards at 
night and twist round, so that their lower surfaces are turned 


* * Die Period. Beweg./ p. 159. 
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outwards. They are furnished, as might have been expected 
from this complex kind of movement, with a pulvinus. 


Gymkospebms. 

Finm Nordmanniarta (Ooniferse). — Ohatin states * that the 
leaves, which are horizontal during the day, rise up at night, so 
as to assume a position almost perpendicular to the branch from 
which they arise ; we presume that he here refers to a horizontal 
branch. He adds : En m€me temps, ce mouvement d^ereotion 
est accompagne d’un mouvement de torsion imprime a la partie 
basilaire de la feuille, et pouvant souvent parcourir un arc de 
90 degres.” As the lower surfaces of the leaves are white, 
whilst the upper are dark green, the tree presents a widely 
different appearance by day and night. The leaves on a small 
tree in a pot did not exhibit with us any nyctitropic move- 
ments. We have seen in a former chapter that the leaves of 
Pinus pinaster and Austriuca are continually circumnutating. 


Monocotyledon's, 

Thalia dealhata (Cannacess). — The leaves of this plant sleep 
by turning vertically upwards ; they are furnished with a well- 
developed pulvinus. It is the only instance known to us of 
a very large leaf sleeping. The blade of a young leaf, which 
was as yet only 13i inches in length and 62 in breadth, formed 
at noon an angle with its tall petiole of 121 °, and at night stood 
vertically in a line with it, and so had risen 59°. The actual 
distance travelled by the apex (as measured by an orthogonic 
tracing) of another large leaf, between 7.30 A.M. and 10 p.m., was 
101 inches. The circumnutation of two young and dwarfed 
leaves, arising amongst the taller leaves at the base of the plant, 
was traced on a vertical glass during two days. On the first day 
the apex of one, and on the second day the apex of the other leaf, 
described between 6.40 a.m. and 4 pm. two ellipses, the longer 
axes of which were extended in very different directions from the 
lines representing the great diurnal sinking and nocturnal rising 
movement. 

Marmta anmdimrea (Cannacese). — The blades of the leaves, 
which are furnished with a pulvinus, stand horizontally during 

* ‘ Oomptes Eendus,* Jan. 1875, p. 171. 
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the day or between and 20® above the horizon, and at night 
vertically upwards. They therefore rise between 70® and 90® at 
night. The plant was placed at noon in the dark in the hot- 
house, and on the following day the movements of the leaves 
were traced. Between 8.40 and 10.30 a.m. they rose, and then 
fell greatly till 1.37 p.m. But by 3 p.m. they had again risen a 
little, and continued to rise during the rest of the afternoon and 
night ; on the following morning they stood at the same level as 
on the previous day. Darkness, therefore, during a day and a 
half does not interfere with the periodicity of their movements. 
On a warm but stormy evening, the plant whilst being brought 
into the house, had its leaves violently shaken, and at night not 
one went to sleep. On the next morning the plant was taken 
back to the hot-house, and again at night the leaves did not 
sleep ; but on the ensuing night they rose in the usual manner 
between 70® and 80®. This fact is analogous with what we 
have observed with climbing plants, namely, that much agitation 
checks for a time their power of circumnutation ; but the effect 
in this instance was much more strongly marked and prolonged. 

Gohcasia antiquorum {Galadium esmlentumj Hort.) (Aroidese), 
— The leaves of this plant sleep by their blades sinking in the 
evening, so as to stand highly inclined, or even quite vertically 
with their tips pointing to the ground. They are not provided 
with a pulvinus. The blade of one stood at noon 1° beneath the 
horizon; at 4.20 P.M., 20®; at 6 p.m., 43®; at 7.20 p.m., 69® ; and at 
8.30 P.M., 68® ; so it had now begun to rise ; at lO.lo p.m. it stood 
at 65®, and on the following early morning at 11® beneath the 
horizon. The circumnutation of another young leaf (with its 
petiole only 3i inches, and the blade 4 inches in length), was 
traced on a vertical glass during 48 h. ; it was dimly illuminated 
through a skylight, and this seemed to disturb the proper perio- 
dicity of its movements. Nevertheless, the leaf fell greatly 
during both afternoons, till either 7.10 p m. or 9 p.m., when it 
rose a little and moved laterally. By an early hour on both 
mornings, it had assumed its diurnal position. The well-marked 
lateral movement for a short time in the early part of the night, 
was the only interesting fact which it presented, as this caused 
the ascending and descending lines not to coincide, in accord- 
ance with the general rule with circumnutating organs. The 
movements of the leaves of this plant are thus of the most 
simple kind; and the tracing is not worth giving. We have 
seen that in another genus of the Aroidese, namely, Pistia, the 
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leaves rise so much at night that they may almost be said to 
sleep. 

Stre'phium florihuTidum* (G-raminese). — The oval leaves are 
provided with a piilvinus, and are extended horizontally or 
declined a little beneath the horizon during the day. Those 
on the upright culms simply rise up vertically at night, so 
that their tips are directed towards the zenith. (Fig. 164.) 

Fig. 164. 


Strephium floribundum : culms with leaves during the day, and when asleep 
at night. Figures reduced. 

Horizontally extended leaves arising from much inclined or 
almost horizontal culms, move at night so that their tips 
point towards the apex of the culm, with one lateral margin 
directed towards the zenith; and in order to assume this 
position the leaves have to twist on their own axes through an 
angle of nearly 90°. Thus the surface of the blade always stands 
vertically, whatever may be the position of the midrib or of the 
loaf as a whole. 

The circumnutation of a young leaf (2*3 inches in length) was 
traced during 48 h. (Fig. 165). The movement was remarkably 
simple; the leaf descended from before 6.40 until 2 or 
2.50 P.M., and then rose so as to stand vertically at about 6 p.m., 
descending again late in the night or in the very early morning. 

* A. Brongniart first observed la Soo. Bot. de France/ tom. vii. 
that the leaves of this plant and I860, p. 470. 
of Marsilea sleep : see * Bull, de 
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On the second day the descending liae zigzagged slightly. As 


Fig. 165. 



tation and nyctitropic movement 
of a leaf, traced from 9 A.M. June 
26th, to 8.45 A.M. 27th ; filament 
fixed along the midrib. Apex of 
leaf 8J inches from the vertical 
glass; plant illuminated from 
above. Temp. 23J°-24J° C. 


usual, the 
scending lines did not coincide. 
On another occasion, when the 
temperature was a little higher, 
Tiz., 24°-26l° 0., a leaf was 
observed 17 times between 8.50 
A.M. and 12.16 p.m. ; it changed 
its course by as much as a 
rectangle six times in this in- 
terval of 3 h. 26 m., and de- 
scribed two irregular triangles 
and a half. The leaf, therefore, 
on this occasion circumnutated 
rapidly and in a complex 
manner. 

Acotyledons. 

Marsilea quadrifoliaia (Mar- 
sileacess).— The shape of a leaf, 
expanded horizontally during 
the day, is shown at A (Fig. 166). 
Each leaflet is provided with 
a well-developed pulvinus. 
When the leaves sleep, the two 
terminal leaflets rise up, twist 
half round and come into con- 
tact with one another (B), and 
are afterwards embraced by the 
two lower leaflets (0); so that 
the four leaflets with theii’ lower 
surfaces turned outwards form 
a vertical packet. The curva- 
ture of the summit of the petiole 
of the leaf figured asleep, is 
merely accidental. The plant 
was brought into a room, where 
the temperature was only a little 
above 60° P., and the movement 
of one of the leaflets (the petiole 
having been secured) was traced 
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during 24 h. (Pig. 167). The leaf fell from the early morning 
till 1.50 P.M., and then rose till 6 p.m., when it was asleep. A 


Fig. 166. 



MarsUea quadrifoUala i A, leaf during the dar, seen from vertically above ; 
B, leaf beginning to go to sleep, seen laterally j C, the same asleep. 
Figures reduced to one-half of natural scale. 

vertically dependent glass filament was now fixed to one of the 
terminal and inner leaflets ; and part of the tracing in Pig. 167, 
after 6 p.m., shows that it continued to sink, making one zigzag, 
until 10.40 P.M. At 6.45 a.m. on the following morning, the leaf 
was awaking, and the filament pointed above the vertical glass, 


Fig. 167. 



but by 8.25 a m. it occupied the position shown in the figure. 
The diagram differs greatly in appearance from ’most of those 
previously given ; and this is due to the leaflet twisting and 
moving laterally as it approaches and comes into contact with 
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its fellow. The movement of another leaflet, when asleep, 
was traced between 6 p.m. and 10.35 p.m., and it clearly cir- 
cnnmntated, for it continued for two hours to sink, then rose, 
and then sank still lower than it was at 6 p.m. It may be 
seen in ihe preceding figure (167) that the leaflet, when the 
plant was subjected to a rather low temperature in the house, 
descended and ascended during the middle of the day in a 
somewhat zigzag line; but when kept in the hot-house from 
9 A.M. to 3 p.m. at a high but varying temperature (viz., between 
72® and 83° P.) a leaflet (with the petiole secured) circumnutated 
rapidly, for it made three large vertical ellipses in the course of 
the six hours. According to Brongniart, ManiUa jpuhescens sleeps 
like the present species. These plants are the sole cryptogamic 
ones known to sleep. 


Summary and Concluding Bemarks on the Nyetitropie 
or Sleep-movements of Leaves. — That these movements 
are in some manner of high importance to the plants 
which exhibit them, few will dispute who have ob- 
served how complex they sometimes are. Thus with 
Cassia, the leaflets which are horizontal during the 
day not only bend at night vertically downwards with 
the terminal pair directed considerably backwards, but 
they also rotate on their own axes, so that their lower 
surfaces are turned outwards. The terminal leaflet 
of Melilotus likewise rotates, by which movement one 
of its lateral edges is directed upwards, and at the 
same time it moves either to the left or to the right, 
until its upper surface comes into contact with that of 
the lateral leaflet on the same side, which has like- 
wise rotated on its own axis. With Arachis, all four 
leaflets form together during the night a single 
vertical packet; and to effect this the two anterior 
leaflets have to move upwards and the two posterior 
ones forwards, besides all twisting on their own axes. 
In the genus Sida the leaves of some species move at 
night through an angle of 90° upwards, and of others 
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through the same angle downwards. We have seen a 
similar difference in the nyctitropic movements of the 
cotyledons in the genus Oxalis. In Lupinus, again, 
the leaflets move either upwards or downwards ; and 
in some species, for instance L. luteus, those on one 
side of the star-shaped leaf move up, and those on the 
opposite side move down ; the intermediate ones rota- 
ting on their axes ; and by these varied movements, the 
whole leaf forms at night a vertical star instead of a 
horizontal one, as during the day. Some leaves and 
leaflets, besides moving either upwards or downwards, 
become more or less folded at night, as in Bauhinia 
and in some species of Oxalis. The positions, indeed, 
which leaves occupy when asleep are almost infinitely 
diversified ; they may point either vertically upwards 
or downwards, or, in the case of leaflets, towards the 
apex or towards the base of the leaf, or in any inter- 
mediate position. They often rotate at least as much 
as 90° on their own axes. The leaves which arise 
from upright and from horizontal or much inclined 
branches on the same plant, move in some few cases 
in a different manner, as with Porlieria and Strephium. 
The whole appearance of many plants is wonderfully 
changed at night, as may be seen with Oxalis, and 
still more plainly with Mimosa. A bush of Acacia 
Farnesiam appears at night as if covered with little 
dangling bits of string instead of leaves. Excluding 
a few genera not seen by ourselves, about which we 
are in doubt, and excluding a few others the leaflets of 
which rotate at night, and do not rise or sink much, 
there are 37 genera in which the leaves or leaflets rise, 
often moving at the same time towards the apex or 
towards the base of the leaf, and 32 genera in which 
they sink at night. 

The nyctitropic movements of leaves, leaflets, and 
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petioles are effected in two different ways ; firstly, by 
alternately increased growth, on their opposite sides, 
preceded by increased turgescence of the cells; and 
secondly by means of a pulvinus or aggregate of small 
cells, generally destitute of chlorophyll, which become 
alternately more turgescent on nearly opposite sides ; 
and this turgescence is not followed by growth except 
during the early age of the plant. A pulvinus seems 
to be formed (as formerly shown) by a group of cells 
ceasing to grow at a very early age, and therefore does 
not differ essentially from the surrounding tissues. 
The cotyledons of some species of Trifolium are pro- 
vided with a pulvinus, and others are destitute of one, 
and so it is with the leaves in the genus Sida. We 
see also in this same genus gradations in the state of 
the development of the pulvinus ; and in Nicotiana 
we have w^hat may probably be considered as the 
commencing development of one. The nature of the 
movement is closely similar, whether a pulvinus is 
absent or present, as is evident from ’many of the 
diagrams given in this chapter. It deserves notice 
that when a pulvinus is present, the ascending and 
descending lines hardly ever coincide, so that ellipses 
are habitually described by the leaves thus provided, 
whether they are young or so old as to have quite 
ceased growing. This fact of ellipses being described, 
shows that the alternately increased turgescence of 
the cells does not occur on exactly opposite sides of the 
pulvinus, any more than the increased growth which 
causes the movements of leaves not furnished with 
pulvini. When a pulvinus is present, the nyctitropic 
movements are continued for a very much longer 
period than when such do not exist. This has been 
amply proved in the case of cotyledons, and Pfeffer 
has given observations to the same effect with respect 
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to leaves. We have seen that a leaf of Mimosa 
imdica continued to move in the ordinary manner, 
though somewhat more simply, until it withered and 
died. It may be added that some leaflets of Trifolium 
fratense were pinned open during 10 days, and on the 
first evening after being released they rose up and 
slept in the usual manner. Besides the long con- 
tinuance of the movements when effected by the aid 
of a piilvinus (and this appears to be the final cause 
of its development), a twisting movement at night, as 
Pfeffer has remarked, is almost confined to leaves thus 
provided. 

It is a very general rule that the first true leaf, 
though it may differ somewhat in shape from the 
leaves on the mature plant, yet sleeps like them ; and 
this occurs quite independently of the fact whether or 
not the cotyledons themselves sleep, or whether they 
sleep in the same manner. But with Fhaseolus Bcm- 
burghii the first unifoliate leaves rise at night almost 
sufficiently to be said to sleep, \vhilst the leaflets of 
the secondary trifoliate leaves sink vertically at night. 
On young plants of 8ida rJiombmfolia, only a few 
inches in height, the leaves did not sleep, though on 
rather older plants they rose up vertically at night. 
On the other hand, the leaves on very young plants of 
Gytisus fragrans slept in a conspicuous manner, whilst 
on old and vigorous bushes kept in the greenhouse, 
the leaves did not exhibit any plain nyctitropic move- 
ment. In the genus Lotus the basal stipule-like 
leaflets rise up vertically at night, and are provided 
with pulvini. 

As already remarked, when leaves or leaflets change 
their position greatly at night and by complicated 
movements, it can hardly be doubted that these must 
be in some manner beneficial to the plant. If so, we 
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must extend the same conclusion to a large number of 
sleeping plants; for the most complicated and the 
simplest nyctitropic movements are connected together 
by the finest gradations. But owing to the causes spe- 
cified in the beginning of this chapter, it is impossible 
in some few cases to determine whether or not certain 
movements should be called nyctitropic. Generally, 
the position which the leaves occupy at night indi- 
cates with sufficient clearness, that the benefit thus 
derived, is the protection of their upper surfaces from 
radiation into the open sky, and in many cases the 
mutual protection of all the parts from cold by their 
being brought into close approximation. It should be 
remembered that it was proved in the last chapter, that 
leaves compelled to remain extended horizontally at 
night, suffered much more from radiation than those 
which were allowed to assume their normal vertical 
position. 

The fact of the leaves of several plants not sleeping 
unless they have been well illuminated during the 
day, made us for a time doubt whether the pro- 
tection of their upper surfaces from radiation was in 
all cases the final cause of their well-f>ronounced 
nyctitropic movements. But we have no reason to 
suppose that the illumination from the open sky, 
during even the most clouded day, is insufficient for 
this purpose ; and we should bear in mind that leaves 
which are shaded from being seated low down on the 
plant, and which sometimes do not sleep, are likewise 
protected at night from full radiation. Nevertheless, 
we do not wish to deny that there may exist cases in 
which leaves change their position considerably at 
night, without their deriving any benefit from such 
movements. 

Although with sleeping plants the blades almost 
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always assume at night a vertical, or nearly vertical 
position, it is a point of complete indijBference whether 
the apex, or the base, or one of the lateral edges, is 
directed to the zenith. It is a rule of wide generality, 
than whenever there is any difference in the degree of 
exposure to radiation between the upper and the lower 
surfaces of leaves and leaflets, it is the upper which is 
the least exposed, as may be seen in Lotus, Oytisus, 
Trifolium, and other genera. In several species of 
Lupinus the leaflets do not, and apparently from 
their structure cannot, place themselves vertically at 
night, and consequently their upper surfaces, though 
highly inclined, are more exposed than the lower ; and 
here we have an exception to our rule. But in other 
species of this genus the leaflets succeed in placing 
themselves vertically ; this, however, is elfected by a 
very unusual movement, namely, by the leaflets on 
the opposite sides of the same leaf moving in opposite 
directions. 

It is again a very common rule that when leaflets 
come into close contact with one another, they do so 
by their upper surfaces, which are thus best protected. 
In some cases this may be the direct result of their 
rising vertically; but it is obviously for the pro- 
tection of the upper surfaces that the leaflets of 
Cassia rotate in so wonderful a manner whilst sinking 
downwards ; and that the terminal leaflet of Melilotus 
rotates and moves to one side until it meets the lateral 
leaflet on the same side. When opposite leaves or 
leaflets sink vertically down without any twisting, 
their lower surfaces approach each other and some- 
times come into contact; but this is the direct and 
inevitable result of their position. With many species 
of Oxalis the lower surfaces of the adjoining leaflets 
are pressed together, and are thus better protected 
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than the npjDer surfaces ; but this depends merely on 
each leaflet becoming folded at night so as to be able 
to sink yertically downwards. The torsion or rotation 
of leayes and leaflets, which occurs in so many cases, 
apparently always serves to bring their upper surfaces 
into close approximation with one another, or with 
other parts of the plant, for their mutual protection. 
We see this best in such cases as those of Arachis, 
Mimosa albida, and Marsilea, in which all the leaflets 
form together at night a single vertical packet. If 
with Mimosa pudiea the opposite leaflets had merely 
moved upwards, their upper surfaces would have come 
into contact and been well protected; but as it is, 
they all successively move towards the apex of the 
leaf ; and thus not only their upper surfaces are pro- 
tected, but the successive pairs become imbricated and 
mutually protect one another as well as the petioles. 
This imbrication of the leaflets of sleeping plants is a 
common phenomenon. 

The nyctitropic movement of the blade is gene- 
rally effected by the curvature of the uppermost part 
of the petiole, which has often been modified into a 
pulvinus ; or the whole petiole, when short, may be 
thus modified. But the blade itself sometimes curves 
or moves, of which fact Bauhinia offers a striking 
instance, as the two halves rise up and come into 
close contact at night. Or the blade and the upper 
part of the petiole may both move. Moreover, the 
petiole as a whole commonly either rises or sinks at 
night. This movement is sometimes large : thus the 
petioles of Cassia pulescms stand only a little above 
the horizon during the day, and at night rise up 
almost, or quite, perpendicularly. The petioles of the 
younger leaves of JDesmodium gymns also rise up ver- 
tically at night. On the other hand, with Amphi- 
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carpsea, the petioles of some leaves sank down as 
much as 57° at night; with Arachis they sank 39° 
and then stood at right angles to the stem. Gene- 
rally, when the rising or sinking of several petioles on 
the same plant was measured, the amount differed 
greatly. This is largely determined by the age of the 
leaf : for instance, the petiole of a moderately old leaf 
of Besmodium gymns rose only 46°, whilst the young 
ones rose up vertically ; that of a young leaf of Cassia 
jiorihunda rose 41°, whilst that of an older leaf rose 
only 12°. It is a more singular fact that the age of 
the plant sometimes influences greatly the amount of 
movement ; thus with some young seedlings of a Bau- 
hinia the petioles rose at night 30° and 34°, whereas 
those on these same plants, when grown to a height 
of 2 or 3 feet, hardly moved at all. The position of 
the leaves on the plant as determined by the light, 
seems also to influence the amount of movement 
of the petiole; for no other cause was apparent 
why the petioles of some leaves of Melilotus officinalis 
rose as much as 59°, and others only 7° and 9° at 
night. 

In the case of many plants, the petioles move at 
night in one direction and the leaflets in a directly 
opposite one. Thus, in three genera of Phaseoleae the 
leaflets moved vertically downwards at night, and the 
petioles rose in two of them, whilst in the third they 
sank. Species in the same genus often differ widely 
in the movements of their petioles. Even on the same 
plant of Luffinm pulescens some of the petioles rose 30°, 
others only 6°, and others sank 4° at night. The 
leaflets of Cassia Barclayana moved so little at night 
that they could not be said to sleep, yet the petioles 
of some young leaves rose as much as 34°. These 
several facts apparently indicate that the movements 

2 B 
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of the petioles are not performed for any special pur- 
pose ; tliough a oonclusioru of tMs kind is generally 
rasL When the leaflets sink vertically down at night 
and the petioles rise, as often occurs, it is certain that 
the upward movement of the latter does not aid the 
leaflets in placing themselves in their proper posi- 
tion at night, for they have to move through a 
greater angular space than would otherwise have been 
necessary. 

Notwithstanding what has just been said, it may be 
strongly suspected that in some cases the rising of 
the petioles, when considerable, does beneficially serve 
the plant by greatly reducing the surface exposed to 
radiation at night. If the reader will compare the 
two drawings (Fig. 155, p. 371) of Cassia fuhescens, 
copied from photographs, he will see that the dia- 
meter of the plant at night is about one-third of 
what it is by day, and therefore the surface exposed 
to radiation is nearly nine times less. A similar 
conclusion may be deduced from the drawings (Pig. 
149, p. 358) of a branch awake and asleep of Des- 
modium gyrans. So it was in a very striking manner 
with young plants of Bauhinia, and with Oxalis 
Ortegesii, 

We are led to an analogous conclusion with respect 
to the movements of the secondary petioles of certain 
pinnate leaves. The pinnae of Mimosa pudica con- 
verge at night; and thus the imbricated and closed 
leaflets on each separate pinna are all brought close 
together into a single bundle, and mutually protect 
one another, with a somewhat smaller surface exposed 
to radiation. With Albizzia lophaniha the pinnae close 
together in the same manner. Although the pinnae 
of Aeacia Farmsiana do not converge much, they 
sink downwards. Those of Neptunia oleracea likewise 
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move downwards, as well as backwards, 'towards the 
base of the leaf, whilst the main petiole rises. With 
Schrankia, again, the pinnae are depressed at night. 
Now in these three latter cases, though the pinnae 
do not mutually protect one another at night, yet 
after having sunk down they expose, as does a 
dependent sleeping leaf, much less surface to the 
zenith and to radiation than if they had remained 
horizontal. 

Any one who had never observed continuously a 
sleeping plant, would naturally suppose that the leaves 
moved only in the evening when going to sleep, and 
in the morning when awaking ; but he would be quite 
mistaken, for we have found no exception to the rule 
that leaves which sleep continue to move during the 
whole twenty-four hours; they move, however, more 
quickly when going to sleep and when awaking than 
at other times. That they are not stationary during 
the day is shown by all the diagrams given, and by 
the many more which were traced. It is troublesome 
to observe the movements of leaves in the middle of 
the night, but this was done in a few cases; and 
tracings were made during the early part of the night 
of the movements, in the case of Oxalis, Amphicarpeea, 
two species of Brythrina, a Cassia, Passiflora, Euphorbia 
and Marsilea ; and the leaves after they had gone to 
sleep, were found to be in constant movement. When, 
however, opposite leaflets come into close contact with 
one another or with the stem at night, they are, as we 
believe, mechanically prevented from moving, but this 
point was not suiBSciently investigated. 

When the movements of sleeping leaves are traced 
during twenty-four hours, the ascending and descend- 
ing lines do not coincide, except occasionally and by 
accident for a short space ; so that with many plants a 

2 n 2 
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single large ellipse is described during each twenty-four 
hours. Such ellipses are generally narrow and ver- 
tically directed, for the amount of lateral movement is 
small. That there is some* lateral movement is shown 
by the ascending and descending lines not coinciding, 
and occasionally, as with Desmodium gyrans and Thalia 
dealhata, it was strongly marked. In the case of Meli- 
lotns the ellipses described by the terminal leaflet 
during the day are laterally extended, instead of ver- 
tically, as is usual ; and this fact evidently stands in 
relation with the terminal leaflet moving laterally 
when it goes to sleep. With the majority of sleeping 
plants the leaves oscillate more than once up and 
down in the twenty-four hours ; so that frequently two 
ellipses, one of moderate size, and one of very large size 
which includes the nocturnal movement, are described 
within the twenty-four hours. For instance, a leaf 
which stands vertically up during the night will sink 
in the morning, then rise considerably, again sink in 
the afternoon, and in the evening reascend and assume 
its vertical nocturnal position. It will thus describe, 
in the course of the twenty-four hours, two ellipses of 
unequal sizes. Other plants describe within the same 
time, three, four, or five ellipses. Occasionally the 
longer axes of the several ellipses extend in different 
directions, of which Acacia Farnesiana offered a good 
instance. The following cases will give an idea of the 
rate of movement : Oxalis acetosella completed two 
ellipses at the rate of 1 h. 25 m. for each ; Marsilea 
quadrifoUata, at the rate of 2 h.; Trifolium sulferramum^ 
one in 3 h. 30 m. ; and Aracliis hyj^ogsea^ in 4 h. 50 m. 
But the number of ellipses described within a given 
time depends largely on the state of the plant and 
on the conditions to which it is exposed. It often hap- 
pens that a single ellipse may be described during one 
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day, and two on the next. E^ythrina eorallodendron 
made four ellipses on the first day of ohseryation 
and only a single one on the third, apparently owing 
to having been kept not sufficiently illuminated and 
perhaps not warm enough. But there seems likewise 
to be an innate tendency in different species of the 
same genus to make a different number of ellipses in 
the twenty-four hours : the leaflets of Trifolium re^ens 
made only one ; those of T. resupinakm tw^o, and those 
of 21 subterraneum three in this time. Again, the 
leaflets of Oxalis Flwnierii made a single ellipse ; those 
of 0. buyleurifolia, two ; those of 0, V aldiviana, two or 
three ; and those of 0, acetosellai at least five in the 
twenty-four hours. 

The line followed by the apex of a leaf or leaflet, 
whilst describing one or more ellipses during the day, 
is often zigzag, either throughout its whole course or 
only during the morning or evening: Eobinia offered 
an instance of zigzagging confined to the morning, 
and a similar movement in the evening is shown in 
the diagram (Fig. 126) given under Sida. The amount 
of the zigzag movement depends largely on the plant 
being placed under highly favourable conditions. But 
even under such favourable conditions, if the dots which 
mark the position of the apex are made at consider- 
able intervals of time, and the dots are then joined, 
the course pursued will still appear comparatively 
simple, although the number of the ellipses will be 
increased; but if dots are made every two or three 
minutes and these are joined, the result often is that 
all the lines are strongly zigzag, many small loops, 
triangles, and other figures being also formed. This 
fact is shown in tw^o parts of the diagram (Fig. 150) 
of the movements of Desmodium gyrans. Strephium 
florihundmnf observed under a high temperature, 
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made seyeral little triangles at the rate of 43 m. 
for each. Mimosa pudiea, similarly observed, de- 
scribed three little ellipses in 67 m.; and the apex 
of a leaflet crossed of an inch in a second, or 
0'12 inch in a minute. The leaflets of Averrhoa 
made a countless number of little oscillations when 
the temperature was high and the sun shining. The 
zigzag movement may in all cases be considered as 
an attempt to form small loops, which are drawn out 
by a prevailing movement in some one direction. The 
rapid gyrations of the little lateral leaflets of Des- 
modium belong to the same class of movements, 
somewhat exaggerated in rapidity and amplitude. 
The jerking movements, with a small advance and 
still smaller retreat, apparently not exactly in the 
same line, of the hypocotyl of the cabbage and of 
the leaves of Dionasa, as seen under the microscope, 
all probably come under this same head. We may 
suspect that we here see the energy which is freed 
during the incessant chemical changes in progress in 
the tissues, converted into motion. Finally, it should 
be noted that leaflets and probably some leaves, whilst 
describing their ellipses, often rotate slightly on their 
axes ; so that the plane of the leaf is directed first to 
one and then to another side. This was plainly seen 
to be the case with the large terminal leaflets of Des- 
modium, Erythrina and Amphicarpsea, and is probably 
common to all leaflets provided with a pulvinus. 

With respect to the periodicity of the movements of 
sleeping leaves, Pfefifer* has so clearly shown that 
this depends on the daily alternations of light and 
darkness, that nothing farther need be said on this 


* ‘Die Fenodischen Bewegungen der Blattorgane,* 1875, p. 30, et 
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laead. But we may recall the behaviour of Mimosa 
in the North, where the sun does not set, and the 
complete inversion of the daily movements by artificial 
light and darkness. It has also been shown by us, 
that although leaves subjected to darkness for a mode- 
rately long time continue to circumnutate, yet the 
periodicity of their movements is soon greatly dis- 
turbed, or quite annulled. The presence of light or 
its absence cannot be supposed to be the direct cause 
of the movements, for these are wonderfully diversified 
even with leaflets of the same leaf, although all 
have of course been similarly exposed. The move- 
ments depend on innate causes, and are of an adaptive 
nature. The alternations of light and darkness 
merely give notice to the leaves that the period has 
arrived for them to move in a certain manner. We 
may infer from the fact of several plants (Tropseolum, 
Lupinus, &c.) not sleeping unless they have been well 
illuminated during the day, that it is not the actual 
decrease of light in the evening, but the contrast 
between the amount at this hour and during the early 
part of the day, which excites the leaves to modify 
their ordinary mode of circumnutation. 

As the leaves of most plants assume their proper 
diurnal position in the morning, although light be 
excluded, and as the leaves of some plants continue to 
move in the normal manner in darkness during at 
least a whole day, we may conclude that the periodi- 
city of their movements is to a certain extent in- 
herited,^ The strength of such inheritance differs 

* Pfeffer denies such inlierit- * ** Nachwirkung,” or the after- 

ance; he attributes (‘Die Period, effects of light and darkness. 
Bewegungen,’ pp, 30-56) the But we are tinable to follow his 
periodicity when prolonged for train of reasoning. There does 
a day or two in darkness, to not seem to be any more reason for 
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miicli in different species, and seems neyer to be rigid ; 
for plants haye been introduced from all parts of tbe 
world into our gardens and greenhouses ; and if their 
movements had been at all strictly fixed in relation to 
the alternations of day and night, they would haye 
slept in this country at very different hours, .which 
is not the case. Moreover, it has been observed that 
sleeping plants in their native homes change their 
times of sleep with the changing seasons.* 

We may now turn to the systematic list (p. 320). 
This contains the names of all the sleeping plants 
known to us, though the list undoubtedly is very 
imperfect. It may be premised that, as a general 
rule, all the species in the same genus sleep in 
nearly the same manner. But there are some ex- 
ceptions; in several large genera including many 
sleeping species (for instance, Oxalis), some do not 
sleep. One species of Melilotus sleeps like a Tri- 
folium, and therefore very differently from its con- 
geners ; so does one species of Cassia. In the genus 
Sida, the leaves either rise or fall at night ; and with 
Lupinus they sleep in three different methods. Re- 
turning to the list, the first point which strikes us, is 
that there are many more genera amongst the Legu- 
minosse (and in almost every one of the Leguminous 
tribes) than in all the other families put together; 
and we are tempted to connect this fact with the great 


attributing such movements to this 
cause than, for instance, the in- 
herited habit of winter and 
summer wheat to grow best at 
different seasons; for this habit 
is lost after a few years, like tbe 
movements of leaves in darkness 
after a few days. No doubt some 


effect must be produced on tbe 
seeds by tbe long-continued culti- 
vation of tbe parent-plants under 
different climates, but no one pro- 
bably would call this the “ Naoh- 
wirkung " of the climates. 

* Pfeffer, ibid., p, 40. 
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mobility of the stems and leaves in this family, as 
shown by the large number of climbing species which 
it contains, Next to the Leguminosae come the Mal- 
vaceae, together with some closely allied families. But 
by far the most important point in the list, is that we 
meet with sleeping plants in 28 families, in all the 
great divisions of the Phanerogamic series, and in one 
Cryptogam. Now, although it is probable that with 
the Leguminosse the tendency to sleep may have been 
inherited from one or a few progenitors, and possibly 
so in the cohorts of the Malvales and Chenopodiales, 
yet it is manifest that the tendency must have been 
acquired by the several genera in the other families, 
quite independently of one another. Hence the ques- 
tion naturally arises, how has this been possible ? 
and the answer, we cannot doubt, is that leaves owe 
their nyctitropic movements to their habit of cir- 
cumnutating, — a habit common to all plants, and 
everywhere ready for any beneficial development or 
modification. 

It has been shown in the previous chapters that the 
leaves and cotyledons of all plants are continually 
moving up and down, generally to a slight but some- 
times to a considerable extent, and that they describe 
either one or several ellipses in the course of twenty- 
four hours ; they are also so far affected by the alter- 
nations of day and night that they generally, or 
at least often, move periodically to a small extent; 
and here Ave have a basis for the development of the 
greater nyctitropic movements. That the movements 
of leaves and cotyledons which do not sleep come 
within the class of circumnutating movements cannot 
be doubted, for they are closely similar to those of 
hypocotyls, epicotyls, the stems of mature plants, and 
of various other organs. Noav, if we take the simplest 
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case of a sleeping leaf, we see that it makes a single 
ellipse in the twenty-four hours, which resembles one 
described by a non-sleeping leaf in every respect, except 
that it is much larger. In both cases the course pursued 
is often zigzag. As all non-sleeping leaves are inces- 
santly circumnutating, we must conclude that a part 
at least of the upward and downward movement of one 
that sleeps, is due to ordinary cireumnutation ; and it 
seems altogether gratuitous to rank the remainder of 
the movement under a wholly different head. With 
a multitude of climbing plants the ellipses which they 
describe have been greatly increased for another pur- 
pose, namely, catching hold of a support. With these 
climbing plants, the various circumnutating organs have 
been so far modified in relation to light that, differently 
from all ordinary plants, they do not bend towards it. 
With sleeping plants the rate and amplitude of the 
movements of the leaves have been so far modified in 
relation to light, that they move in a certain direction 
with the waning light of the evening and with the 
increasing light of the morning more rapidly, and to 
a greater extent, than at other hours. 

But the leaves and cotyledons of many non-sleeping 
plants move in a much more complex manner than in 
the cases just alluded to, for they describe two, three, 
or more ellipses in the course of a day. Now, if a 
plant of this kind were converted into one that slept, 
one side of one of the several ellipses which each 
leaf daily describes, would have to be greatly increased 
in length in the evening, until the leaf stood ver- 
tically, when it would go on circumnutating about the 
same spot. On the following morning, the side of 
another ellipse would have to be similarly increased 
in length, so as to bring the leaf back again into its 
diurnal position, when it would again circumnutate 
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until the evening. If the reader will look, for in- 
stance, at the diagram (Fig. 142, p. 351), representing 
the nyctitropic movements of the terminal leaflet of 
Trifolium suUerranevm, remembering that the curved 
broken lines at the top ought to be prolonged much 
higher up, he will see that the great rise in the evening 
and the great fall in the morning together form a 
large ellipse like one of those described during the 
daytime, differing only in size. Or, he may look at 
the diagram (Fig. 103, p. 236) of the 3^ ellipses 
described in the course of 6 h. 35 m. by a leaf of 
Luj)inus speeiosuSf which is one of the species in this 
genus that does not sleep ; and he will see that by 
merely prolonging upwards the line which was already 
rising late in the evening, and bringing it down 
again next morning, the diagram would represent the 
movements of a sleeping plant. 

With those sleeping plants which describe several 
ellipses in the daytime, and which travel in a strongly 
zigzag line, often making in their course minute loops, 
triangles, &c., if as soon as one of the ellipses begins 
in the evening to be greatly increased in size, dots are 
made every 2 or 3 minutes and these are joined, the 
line then described is almost strictly rectilinear, in 
strong contrast with the lines made during the day- 
time. This was observed with Desmodium gyrans and 
Mimosa pudica. With this latter plant, moreover, the 
pinnae converge in the evening by a steady move- 
ment, whereas during the day they are continually 
converging and diverging to a slight extent. In all 
such cases it was scarcely possible to observe the 
difference in the movement during the day and even- 
ing, without being convinced that in the evening the 
plant saves the expenditure of force by not moving 
laterally, and that its whole energy is now expended 
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in gaining quickly its proper nocturnal position by 
a direct course. In several other cases, for instance, 
when a leaf after describing during the day one or 
more fairly regular ellipses, zigzags much in the 
evening, it appears as if energy was being expended, 
so that the great evening rise or fall might coin- 
cide with the period of the day proper for this 
movement. 

The most complex of all the movements performed 
by sleeping plants, is that when leaves or leaflets, 
after describing in the daytime several vertically 
directed ellipses, rotate greatly on their axes in the 
evening, by which twisting movement they occupy 
a wholly different position at night to what they do 
during the day. For instance, the terminal leaflets 
of Cassia not only move vertically downwards in the 
evening, but twist round, so that their lower surfaces 
face outwards. Such movements are wholly, or almost 
w'-holly, confined to leaflets provided with a pulvinus. 
But this torsion is not a new kind of movement 
introduced solely for the purpose of sleep; for it 
has been shown that some leaflets whilst describing 
their ordinary ellipses during the daytime rotate 
slightly, causing their blades to face first to one side 
and then to another. Although we can see how the 
slight periodical movements of leaves in a vertical 
plane could be easily converted into the greater yet 
simple nyctitropic movements, we do not at present 
know by what graduated steps the more complex 
movements, eifected by the torsion of the pulvini, 
have been acquired. A probable explanation could 
be given in each case only after a close investigation 
of the movements in all the allied forms. 

From the facts and considerations now advanced we 
may conclude that nyctitropism, or the sleep of leaves 
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and cotyledons, is merely a ‘modification of their ordi- 
nary circumnntating movement, regulated in its period 
and amplitude by the alternations of light and dark- 
ness. The object gained is the protection of the upper 
surfaces of the leaves from radiation at night, often 
combined with the mutual protection of the several 
parts by their close approximation. In such cases as 
those of the leaflets of Cassia — of the terminal leaflets 
of Melilotus — of all the leaflets of Arachis, Marsilea, 
&c. — we have ordinary circumnutation modified to the 
extreme extent known to us in any of the several great 
classes of modified circumnutation. On this view of 
the origin of nyctitropism w^e can understand how it 
is that a few plants, widely distributed throughout the 
Vascular series, have been able to acquire the habit of 
placing the blades of their leaves vertically at night, 
that is, of sleeping, — a fact otherwise inexplicable. 

The leaves of some plants move during the day in 
a manner, which has improperly been called diurnal 
sleep ; for when the sun shines brightly on them, they 
direct their edges towards it. To such cases we shall 
recur in the following chapter on Heliotropism. It 
has been shown that the leaflets of one form of 
Porlieria hygrometrica keep closed during the day, as 
long as the plant is scantily suj)plied with water, in 
the same manner as when asleep ; and this apparently 
serves to check evaporation. There is only one other 
analogous case known to us, namely, that of certain 
GramineiB, which fold inwards the sides of their narrow 
leaves, when these are exposed to the sun and to a 
dry atmosphere, as described by Duval-Jouve.* We 
have also observed the same phenomenon in Elymm 
arenareus. 


* ‘ Annal. des So. Nat. (Bot.)/ 1875, tom. i. pp. 326-320. 
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There is another movement, which since the time 
of Linnaeus has generally been called sleep, namely, 
that of the petals of the many flowers which close at 
night. These movements have been ably investigated 
by PfefPer, who has shown (as was first observed by 
Hofmeister) that they are caused or regulated more 
by temperature than by the alternations of light and 
darkness. Although they cannot fail to protect the 
organs of reproduction from radiation at night, this 
does not seem to be their chief function, but rather 
the protection of the organs from cold winds, and 
especially from rain, during the day. The latter 
seems probable, as Kerner * has shown that a widely 
different kind of movement, namely, the bending down 
of the upper part of the peduncle, serves in many 
cases the same end. The closure of the flowers will 
also exclude nocturnal insects which may be ill-adapted 
for their fertilisation, and the well-adapted kinds at 
periods when the temperature is not favourable for 
fertilisation. Whether these movements of the petals 
consist, as is probable, of modified circumnutation we 
do not know. 

Embryology of Leaves . — few facts have been in- 
cidentally given in this chapter on what may be called 
the embryology of leaves. With most plants the 
first leaf which is developed after the cotyledons, 
resembles closely the leaves produced by the mature 
plant, but this is not always the case. The first 
leaves produced by some species of Drosera, for instance 
by D. Oapensis, differ widely in shape from those 
borne by the mature plant, and resemble closely the 
leaves of JD. rotundifoUa, as was shovm to us by Prof. 
Williamson of Manchester. The first true leaf of 


‘ Die Schutzmittel des Polleus/ 1873 , pp. 30 - 39 . 
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the gorse, or Ulex, is not narrow and spinose like the 
older leaves. On the other hand, with many Legumi- 
nous plants, for instance,. Cassia, Acacia lophaniha, &c., 
the first leaf has essentially the same character as the 
older leaves, excepting that it bears fewer leaflets. In 
Trifolium the first leaf generally bears only a single 
leaflet instead of three, and this differs somewhat in 
shape from the corresponding leaflet on the older leaves. 
Now, with Trifoliubm Pannonieum the first true leaf on 
some seedlings was unifoliate, and on others completely 
trifoliate ; and between these two extreme states there 
were all sorts of gradations, some seedlings bearing 
a single leaflet more or less deeply notched on one 
or both sides, and some bearing a single additional 
and perfect lateral leaflet. Here, then, we have the 
rare opportunity of seeing a structure proper to a more 
advanced age, in the act of gradually encroaching on 
and replacing an earlier or embryologicaJ condition. 

The genus Melilotus is closely allied to Trifolium, and 
the first leaf bears only a single leaflet, which at night 
rotates on its axis so as to present one lateral edge to 
the zenith. Hence it sleeps like the terminal leaflet 
of a mature plant, as was observed in 15 species, and 
wholly unlike the corresponding leaflet of Trifolium, 
wiich simply bends upwards. It is therefore a curious 
fact that in one of these 15 species, viz., if. Tauriea (and 
in a lesser degree in two others), leaves arising from 
young shoots, produced on plants which had been cut 
down and kept in pots during the winter in the green- 
house, slept like the leaves of a Trifolium, whilst the 
leaves on the fully-grown branches on these same 
plants afterwards slept normally like those of a Meli- 
lotus. If young shoots rising from the ground may 
be considered as new individuals, partaking to a certain 
extent of the nature of seedlings, then the peculiar 
manner in which their leaves slept may be considered 
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as an embryological babit, probably tbe result of Meli- 
lotns being descended from some form wHch slept like 
a Trifolium. This view is partially supported by the 
leayes on old and young branches of another species, 
ill. Messanensis (not included in the above 15 species), 
always sleeping like those of a Trifolium. 

The first true leaf of Mimosa albida consists of a 
simple petiole, often bearing three pairs of leaflets, all 
of which are of nearly equal size and of the same 
shape : the second leaf differs widely from the first, 
and resembles that on a mature plant (see Fig. 159, 
p. 379), for it consists of two pinnae, each of which 
bears two pairs of leaflets, of which the inner basal 
one is very small. But at the base of each pinna 
there is a pair of minute points, evidently rudiments 
of leaflets, for they are of unequal sizes, like the two 
succeeding leaflets. These rudiments are in one sense 
embryological, for they exist only during the youth of 
the leaf, falling off and disappearing as soon as it is 
fully grown. 

With Desmodium gyrans the two lateral leaflets are 
very much smaller than the corresponding leaflets in 
most of the species in this large genus ; they vary 
also in position and size ; one or both are sometimes 
absent ; and they do not sleep like the fully-developed 
leaflets. They may therefore be considered as almost 
rudimentary ; and in accordance with the general prin- 
ciples of embryology, they ought to be more constantly 
and fully developed on very young than on old plants. 
But this is not the case, for they were quite absent 
on some young seedlings, and did not appear until 
from 10 to 20 leaves had been formed. This fact 
leads to the suspicion that D. gyrans is descended 
through a unifoliate form (of which some exist) from 
a trifoliate species ; and that the little lateral leaflets 
reappear through reversion. However this may be, 
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the interesting fact of the pulvini or organs of move- 
ment of these little leaflets, not having been reduced 
nearly so much as their blades — taking the large 
terminal leaflet as the standard of comparison — gives 
us probably the proximate cause of their extraordinary 
power of gyration. 
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OHAPTEE VIII. 

Modified Oikcumndtation : Moveiubnts excited by Light, 

Distinction between beliotropism and the effects of light on the perio- 
dicity of the movements of leaves — Heliotropic movements of Beta, 
Solanum, Zea, and Avena— Heliotropic movements towards an 
obscure light in Apios, Brassica, Phalaris, Tropmolum, and Cassia 
— Apheliotropic movements of tendrils of Bignonia — Of flower- 
peduncles of Cyclamen — Burying of the pods — Heliotropism 
and apheliotropisin modified forms of circumnutation — Steps by 
which one movement is converted into the other — Transversal- 
heliotropismus or diaheliotropism, influenced by epinasty, the 
weight of the part and apogeotropism— Apogeotropism overcome 
during the middle of the day by diaheliotropism — Eftects of the 
weight of the blades of cotyledons — So-called diuinal sleep — Chloro- 
phyll injured by intense light — ^Movements to avoid intense light. 

Sachs first clearly pointed out the important dif- 
ference between the action of light in modifying the 
periodic movements of leaves, and in causing them to 
bend towards its source. The latter, or heliotropic 
movements are determined by the direction of the light, 
whilst periodic movements are affected by changes in 
its intensity and not by its direction. The periodicity 
of the circumnntating movement often continues for 
some time in darkness, as we have seen in the last 
chapter ; whilst heliotropic bending ceases very quickly 
when the light fails. Nevertheless, plants which have 
ceased through long-continued darkness to move pe- 
riodically, if re-exposed to the light are still, according 
to Sachs, heliotropic. 

Apheliotropism, or, as usually designated, negative 

* ‘ Bhysiologie Veg/ (French Translation), 1868, pp. 42, 517, &c. 
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heliotropism, implies that a plant, when unequally 
illuminated on the two sides, bends from the light, 
instead of, as in the last sub-class of cases, towards it ; 
but apheliotropism is comparatively rare, at least in a 
well-marked degree. There is a third and large sub- 
class of cases, namely, those of Transversal-Helio- 
tropismus of Prank, which we will here call diahelio- 
tropism. Parts of plants, under this influence, place 
themselves more or less transversely to the direction 
whence the light proceeds, and are thus fully illumi- 
nated. There is a fourth sub-class, as fai’ as the final 
cause of the movement is concerned ; for the leaves of 
some plants w^hen exposed to an intense and injurious 
amount of light direct themselves, by rising or sinking 
or twisting, so as to be less intensely illuminated. 
Such movements have sometimes been called diurnal 
sleep. If thought advisable, they might be called 
paraheliotropic, and this term would correspond with 
our other terms. 

It will be shown in the present chapter that all the 
movements included in these four sub-classes, con- 
sist of modified circumnutation. We do not pretend to 
say that if a part of a plant, whilst still growing, did not 
circumnutate — ^though such a supposition is most im- 
probable — it could not bend towards the light ; but, as 
a matter of fact, heliotropism seems always to consist 
of modified circumnutation. Any kind of movement 
in relation to light will obviously be much facilitated 
by each part circumnutating or bending successively 
in all directions, so that an already existing movement 
has only to be increased in some one direction, and to 
be lessened or stopped in the other directions, in order 
that it should become heliotropic, apheliotropic, &c., 
as the case may be. In the next chapter some obser- 
vations on the sensitiveness of plants to light, their 

2 E 2 
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rate of bending towards it, and the accuracy with 
which they point towards its source, &c., will be 
given. Afterwards it will be shown— and this seems 
to us a point of much interest — that sensitiveness to 
light is sometimes confined to a small part of the 
plant ; and that this part when stimulated by light, 
transmits an influence to distant parts, exciting them 


Fig. 168. 


to bend. 

Eeliotrojpism. — When a plant which is strongly 
heliotropic (and species differ much in this respect) 
is exposed to a bright lateral light, it bends quickly 
towards it, and the course pursued by the stem is 
quite or nearly straight. But if the light is much 
dimmed, or occasionally interrupted, or admitted in 
only a slightly oblique direction, 
the course pursued is more or less 
zigzag ; and as we have seen and 
shall again see, such zigzag move- 
ment results from the elongation or 
drawing out of the ellipses, loops, 
&c., which the plant would have de- 
scribed, if it had been illuminated 
from above. On several occasions 
we were much struck with this fact, 
whilst observing the circumnuta- 
tion of highly sensitive seedlings, 
which w^ere unintentionally illu- 
minated rather obliquely, or only 
at successive intervals of time. 



Beta vulgar s : circumnu- 
tatiim of hypocotyl, de- 
flected by the light 
being slightly lateral, 
traced on a horizontal 
glass from 8.30 a.m. to 
5.30 p.m. Direction of the 
lighted taper by which 
it was illuminated, 
fihown by a line joining 
the first and penultiinate 
dots. Figure reduced to 
one-third of the original 
scale. 


For instance, two young seedlings of 
Beta vulgaris -were placed in the middle 
of a room with north-east windows, and 
were kept covered up, except during 
each observation which lasted for only a minute or two ; but the 
result was that their hypocotyls bowed themselves to the side, 
whence some light occasionally entered, in lines which were 
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only slightly zigzag. Althongh not a single ellipse was even 
approximately formed, we inferred from the zigzag lines — and, 
as it proved, correctly — that their hypocotyls were circnmnuta- 
ting, for on the follo'wing day these same seedlings were placed 
in a completely darkened room, and were observed each time by 
the aid of a small wax taper held almost 
directly above them, and their movements 
were traced on a horizontal glass above ; / 

and now their hypocotyls clearly circum- \ 
nutated (Fig. 168, and Fig. 39, formerly \ 
given, p. 52); yet they moved a short / 

distance towards the side where the taper \ 

was held up. If we look at these diagrams, V i« 
and suppose that the taper had been held 
more on one side, and that the hypocotyls, 
still circnmmitating, had bent tihemselves 
within the same time mnch more towards ' 

the light, long zigzag lines would ob- \ 

vionsly have been the result. \ 

Again, two seedlings of ISolanum lyto- j 

persfcmn were illuminated from above, / 

but accidentally a little more light entered \ 

on one than on any other side, and their f 

hypocotyls became slightly bowed towards / 

the brighter side ; they moved in a zigzag / 

line and described in their course two little / 

triangles, as seen in Fig. 37 (p. 50), and / 

in another tracing not given. The sheath- 
like cotyledons of Zea mays behaved, under ^ 
nearly similar circumstances, in a nearly 
similar manner, as described in our first heliotropi<3 

chapter (p. 64), for they bowed themselves nutation of sheath-like 
during the whole day towards one side, cotyledon (l^ inch in 

making, however, in their course some height) traced on hori- 

conspicuous flexures. Before we knew tHasI tith! 

how greatly ordinary circumnittation was 


modified by a lateral light, some seedling oats, with rather old 
and therefore not highly sensitive cotyledons, were placed in 
front of a north-east window, towards which they bent all day in 
a strongly zigzag course. On the following day they continued 
to bend in the same direction (Fig. 169), but zigzagged much 
less. The sky, however, became between 12.40 and 2.35 p.ar. 
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OYercast with extraordinarily dark thnnder-clonds, and it was 
interesting to note how plainly the cotyledons circnmmitated 
during this interval 


Fig. 170, 



Apios gravGolem* 


The foregoing observations are of some 
value, from having been made when we were 
not attending to heliotropism ; and they led 
us to experiment on several kinds of seed- 
lings, by exposing them to a dim lateral light, 
so as to observe the gradations between 
ordinary circnmnutation and heliotropism. 
Seedlings in pots were placed in front of, 
and about a yard from, a north-east window ; 
on each side and over the pots black boards 
were placed; in the rear the pots were open 
to the diffused light of the room, which 
had a second north-east and a north-west 
window. By hanging up one or more blinds 
before the window where the seedlings stood, 
it was easy to dim the light, so that very 
little more entered on this side than on the 
opposite one, which received the diffused 
light of the room. Late in the evening the 
blinds were successively removed, and as the 
plants had been subjected during the day to 
a very obscure light, they continued to bend 
towards the window later in the evening than 
would otherwise have occurred. Most of the 
seedlings were selected because they were 
known to be highly sensitive to light, and 
some because they were but little sensitive, 
or had become so from having grown old. 
The movements were traced in the usual 
manner on a horizontal glass cover ; a fine 
glass filament with little triangles of paper 
having been cemented in an upright position 
to tlie hypocotyls. Whenever the stem or 
hypocotyl became much bowed towards the 
light, the latter part of its course had to 
be traced on a vertical glass, parallel to tho 
window, and at right angles to the horizontal 
glass cover. 

—The hypocotyl bends in a few hours rectan- 
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gnlarly towards a briglat lateral light. In order to ascertain 
how straight a course it would pursue when fairly well illumi- 
nated on one side, seedlings were first placed before a south-west 
window on a cloudy and rainy morning ; and the movement of 
two hypoeotyls were traced for 3 h., during which time they 
became greatly bowed towards the light. One of these tracings 
is given on p. 422 (Pig. 170), and the course may be seen to be 
almost straight. But the amount of light on this occasion was 
superfiuous, for two seedlings were placed before a north-east 
window, protected by an ordinary linen and two muslin blinds, 
yet their hypoeotyls moved towards this rather dim light in 
only slightly zigzag lines; but after 4p.m., as the light waned, 
the lines became distinctly zigzag. One of these seedlings, 
moreover, described in the afternoon an ellipse of considerable 
size, with its longer axis directed towards the window. 

We now determined that the light should be made dim 
enough, so we began by exposing several seedlings before a 
north-east window, protected by one linen blind, three muslin 
blinds, and a towel. But so little light entered that a pencil 
cast no perceptible shadow on a white card, and the hypoeotyls 
did not bend at all towards the window. During this time, 
from 8.15 to 10.50 a.m., the hypoeotyls zigzagged or circum- 
nutated near the same spot, as may be seen at A, in Pig. 171. 
The towel, therefore, was removed at 10.50 a.m., and replaced 
by two muslin blinds, and now the light passed through 
one ordinary linen and four muslin blinds. When a pencil 
was held upright on a card close to the seedlings, it cast a 
shadow (pointing from the window) which could only just 
be distinguished. Yet this very slight excess of light on 
one side sufficed to cause the hypoeotyls of all the seedlings 
immediately to begin bending in zigzag lines towards the 
window. The course of one is shown at A (Pig. 171) : after 
moving towards the window from 10.50 a.m. to 12.48 p.m. it 
bent from the window, and then returned in a nearly parallel 
line; that is, it almost completed between 12.48 and 2 p.m. 
a narrow ellipse. Late in the evening, as the light waned, 
the hypocotyl ceased to bend towards the window, and circum- 
nutated on a small scale round the same spot ; during the night 
it moved considerably backwards, that is, became more upright, 
through the action of apogeotropism. At B, we have a tracing 
of the movements of another seedling from the hour (10.50 a.m.) 
when the towel was removed ; and it is in all essential respects 
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similar to tlie previous one. In these two cases there conlcl be 
no doubt that the ordinary circumnutating movement of the 
hypocotyl was modified and rendered heliotropic. 

Fig. 171. 





Apios grareoUns r heliotropic movement and cii’cumnntation of the hypn- 
cotyls of two seedlings towards a dim latei*al light, traced on a horizontal 
glass during the day. The broken lines show their return nocturnal 
courses. Heisht of hypocotyl of A *5, and of B *55 inch. Figure reduced 
to one-half of original scale. 

Brmszca okroma.’^The hypocotyl of the cabbage, when not 
disturbed by a lateral light, circumnutates in a complicated 
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manner over nearly the same space, and a figure formerly given 
is here reproduced (Fig. 172). If the hypocotyl is exposed to 
a moderately strong lateral light it moves quickly towards this 
side, travelling in a straight, or nearly straight, line. But when 
the lateral light is very dim its course is extremely tortuous, and 
evidently consists of modified circumnutation. Seedlings were 
placed before a north-east window, protected by a linen and 
muslin blind and by a towel. The sky was cloudy, and when- 
ever the clouds grew a little lighter an additional muslin blind 
was temporarily suspended. The light from the window was 


Fig. 172. 



JBmssica okracea ; ordinary circumnutating movement of the hypoootyl of 
a seedling plant. 

thus SO much obscured that, judging by the unassisted eye, the 
seedlings appeared to receive more light from the interior 
of the room than from the window; but this was not really 
the case, as was shown by a very faint shadow cast by a pencil 
on a card. Nevertheless, this extremely small excess of light 
on one side caused the hypocotyls, which in the morning had 
stood upright, to bend at right angles towards the -window, 
so that in the evening (after 4.23 p.m.) their conrse had to be 
traced on a vertical glass parallel to the window. It should be 
stated that at 3.30 p.m., by which time the sky had beconae 
darker, the towel was removed and replaced by an additional 
muslin blind, which itself was removed at 4 p.m., the other two 
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blinds being left suspended. In Fig. 173 the course pursued, 
between 8.9 a.m. and 7.10 pjh., by one of the hypoootyls thus 

Fig. 173. 



Brasska oleracea : heliotropic movement and circumniitcation of a hypocotyl 
towards a very dim lateral light, traced daring 11 hours, on a horizontal 
glass in the morning, and on a vertical glass in the evening. Figure 
reduced to one-third of the original scale, 

exposed is shown. It may be observed that during the iirst 
16 m. the hypocotyl moved obliquely from the light, and this. 
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no doubt, was due to its then circumnutating in this direction. 
Similar cases were repeatedly observed, and a dim light rarely 
or never produced any effect until from a quarter to three- 
quarters of an hour had elapsed. After 5.15 p.m., by which 


time the light had become 
obscure, the hypocotyl 
began to circumnutate 
about the same spot. The 
contrast between the two 
figures (172 and 173) 
would have been more 
striking, if they had been 
originally drawn on the 
same scale, and had been 
equally reduced. But the 
movements shown in Fig. 
172 were at first more mag- 
nified, and have been re- 
duced to only one-half of 
the original scale; whereas 
those in Fig. 173 were at 
first less magnified, and 
have been reduced to a 
one-third scale. A tracing 
made at the same time 
with the last of the 
movements of a second 
hypocotyl, presented a 
closely analogous appear- 
ance; but it did not bend 
quite so much towards the 
light, and it cireumnu- 
tated rather more plainly, 
FJmlans Oanariensts,^ 
Thoshoath-likecotyledons 
of this monocotyledonous 
plant were selected for 


Fig. 174. 



FJutlark Camriensis : heliotropic movement 
and cirenmnntation of a rather old coty- 
ledon, towards a dull lateral light, traced 
on a horizontal glass from 8.15" a.M. Sept. 
16th to 7.45 A.M. 17th. Figure reduced 
to one-third of original scale. 


trial, because they are very sonsitiye to light and circumnutate 
well, as formerly shown (see Fig. 49, p. 63). Although we felt 
no doubt about the result, some seedlings wore first x)laced 
before a south-west window on a moderately bright morning, and 
the movements of one were traced. As is so common, it moved 
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for the first 45 m. in a zigzag line ; it then felt the full influence 
of the light, and travelled towards it for the next 2 h. 30 m. in an 
almost straight line. The tracing has not been given, as it was 
almost identical with that of Apios under similar circnm- 
stanoes (Fig. 170). By noon it had bowed itself to its full 
extent ; it then circumnntated about the same spot and described 
two ellipses; by 5 p.m. it had retreated considerably from the 
light, through the action of apogeotropism. After some pre- 
liminary trials for ascertaining the right degree of obscurity, 
some seedlings were placed (Sept. 16th) before a north-east 
window, and light was admitted through an ordinary linen 
and three muslin blinds, A pencil held close by the pot now 
cast a very faint shadow on a white card, pointing from the 
window. In the evening, at 4.30, and again at 6 p.m., some of 
the blinds were removed. In Fig. 174 we see the course pursued 
under these circumstances by a rather old and not very sensitive 
cotyledon, 1*9 inch in height, which became much bowed, 
but was never rectangularly bent towards the light. From 
11 A.M., when the sky became rather duller, until 6.30 p.m., the 
zigzagging was conspicuous, and evidently consisted of drawn- 
out ellipses. After 6.30 p.m. and during the night, it retreated 
in a crooked line from the window. Another and younger seed- 
ling moved during the same time much more quickly and to a 
much greater distance, in an only slightly zigzag line towards 
the light ; by 11 a.m. it was bent almost rectangularly in this 
direction, and now circumnntated about the same place. 

Tro^molum mahis. — Some very young seedlings, bearing only 
two leaves, and therefore not as yet arrived at the climbing 
stage of growth, were first tried before a north-east window 
without any blind. The epicotyls bowed themselves towards 
the light so rapidly that in little more than 3 h, their tips 
pointed rectangularly towards it. The lines traced were either 
nearly straight or slightly zigzag; and in this latter case we 
see that a trace of circumnutation was retained oven under the 
influence of a moderately bright light. Twice whilst those 
epicotyls were bending towards the window, dots were made 
every 5 or 6 minutes, in order to detect any trace of lateral 
movement, but there was hardly any ; and the lines formed by 
their junction were nearly straight, or only very slightly zigzag, 
as in the other parts of the figures. After the epicotyls had 
bowed themselves to the full extent towards the light, ellipses 
of considerable size were described in the usual manner. 
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After haYing seen how the epicotyls moved towards a mode- 
rately bright light, seedlings were placed at 7.48 a.m. (Sept. 7th) 
before a north-east window, covered by a towel, and shortly 
afterwards by an ordinary linen blind, but the epicotyls still 
moved towards the window. At 9.13 a.m, two additional muslin 
blinds were suspended, so that the seedlings received very little 
more light from the window than from the interior of the room. 
The sky varied in brightness, and the seedlings occasionally 


Fig. 175. 



Tropcsdlum majvs ; beHotropic movement and circumnutation of the epicotyl 
of a young seedling towards a dull lateral light, traced on a horizontal 
glass from 7.48 A.k. to 10.40 P.M. Figure reduced to one-half of the 
original scale. 

received for a short time less light from the window than from, 
the opposite side (as ascertained by the shadow cast), and then 
one of the blinds was temporarily removed. In the evening 
the blinds were taken away, one by one. The course pursued 
by an epicotyl under these circumstances is shown in Fig. 175. 
During the whole day, until 6.46 p m., it plainly bowed itself 
towards the light ; and the tip moved over a considerable space. 
After 6.45 p.m. it moved backwards, or from the window, till 
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10.40 P.M., when the last dot was made. Here, then, we have 
a distinct heliotropic movement, effected by means of six 
elongated figures (which if dots had been made every few 
minutes would have been more or less elliptic) directed towards 
the light, with the apex of each sue- 
cessive ellipse nearer to the window 
\ / than the previous one. Now, if the 

\ light had been only a little brighter, 

V / ^ the epicotyl would have bowed itself 

A' ’ more to the light, as we may safely 

/ conclude from the previous trials; 

f there would also have been less 

lateral movement, and the ellipses or 
A other figures would have been drawn 

j out into a strongly marked zigzag 

/ line, with probably one or two small 

/ loops still formed. If the light had 

\ been much brighter, we should have 

t had a shghtly zigzag line, or one 

js, A quite straight, for there would have 

\ movement in the direc- 

much less from 

side to side. 

/ Sachs states that the older inter- 

/ nodes of this Tropseolum are aphe- 

/ liotopio; we therefore placed a 

/ plant, Ilf inches high, in a box, 

/ blackened within, but open on one 

I side in front of a north-east window 

Tropcsolum majiis : heliotropic without any blind. A filament was 
movement and circuninuta- g^ed to the third internode from 
tioD of an old jnternode to- ,, i j. i j. 

^aids .1 lateral light, traced ^ 

on a horizontal glass from 8 the fourth internode of another. 
A.M, Nov. 2nd to 10 20 A.M, These internodes were either not 
oldenough,orthe ligM was not suf- 
ficiently bright, to induce aphelio- 
tropism, fox both plants bent slowly towards, instead of from 
the window during four days. The course, during two da^s of 
the first-mentioned internode, is given in Fig. 176 ; and we sec 
that it either circumnutated on a small scale, or travelled in a 


zigzag line towards the light. We have thought this case of 
feeble heliotropism in one of the older internodes of a plant, 
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which, whilst young, is so extremely sensitiTe to light, woitli 
giving. 

Cassia tom. — The cotyledons of this plant are extremely 


sensitive to light, whilst the 
hypocotyls are much less 
sensitive than those of most 
other seedlings, as we had 
often observed with surprise. 
It seemed therefore worth 
while to trace their move- 
ments. They were exposed 
to a lateral light before a 
north-east window, which 
was at first covered merely 
by a muslin blind, but as 
the sky grew brighter about 
11 A.M., an additional linen 
blind was suspended. After 
4 p.M, one blind and then the 
other was removed. The 
seedlings were protected on 
each side and above, but were 
open to the diffused light 
of the room in the rear. Up- 
right filaments were fixed to 
the hypocotyls of two seed- 
lings, which stood vertically 
in the morning. The accom- 
panying figure (Fig. 177) 
shows the course pursued by 
one of them during two days ; 
but it should be particularly 
noticed that during the 
second day the seedlings were 
kept in darkness, and they 
then ciroumnutated round 
nearly the same small space. 
On the first day (Oct. 7tli) 
the hypocotyl moved from 
8 A.M. to 12.23 P.M., toward 



Cassia tora: heliofcropic movement and 
circumnutation of a hypocotyl (If 
inch in height) ti’aced ou a hoi'issoiital 
glass from 8 a,m. to 10.10 p.m. Oct. 
7th, Also its circumnutation in 
darkness from 7 A.M. Oct. 8th to 7.45 
A.M. Oct. 9th. 


the light in a zigzag line, then turned abruptly to the loft 
and afterwards described a small ellipse. Another irregular 
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ellipse was completed between 3 p.m. and about 5.30 p.m., 
the hypocotyl still bending towards the light. The hypocotyl 
was straight and upright in the morn- 
ing, but by 6 P.M. its upper half was 
bowed towards the light, so that the 
chord of the arc thus formed stood at 
an angle of 20° with the perpendicular. 
After 6 p.m. its course was reversed 
through the action of apogeotropism, 
and it continued to bend from the 
window during the night, as shown by 
the brohen line. On the next day it 
was kept in the dark (excepting when 
each observation was made by the aid 
of a taper), and the course followed 
from 7 A.M. on the 8th to 7.45 a.m. on 
the 9th is here likewise shown. The 
difference between the two parts of the 
figure (177), namely, that described 
during the daytime on the 7th, when 
exposed to a rather dim lateral light, 
and that on the 8th in darkness, is 
striking. The difference consists in the 
lines during the first day having been 
drawn out in the direction of the light. 
The movements of the other seedling, 
traced under the same circumstances, 
were closely similar. 

Apheliotropism ., — We succeeded in 
observing only two cases of aphelio- 
tropism, for these are somewhat rare ; 
and the movements are generally so 
slow that they would have been very 
troublesome to trace. 

Bignonm No organ of 

any plant, as far as we have seen, bends 
away so quickly from the light as do 
the tendrils of this Bignonia. They 
are also remarkable from circum- 
nutating much less regularly than 
most other tendrils, often remaining 
stationary; they depend on apheliotropism for coming into 



Bignmia oapreolata: aphe- 
liotropic movement of a 
tendril, traced on a hori- 
zontal glass from 6,45 
A.M. July 19th to 10 A.M. 
20th. Movements as 
originally traced, little 
magnified, here reduced 
to two-thirds of the 
original scale. 
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contact with the trunks of trees * The stem of a young plant 
was tied to a stick at the base of a pair of fine tendrils, which 
projected almost vertically upwards; and it was placed in 
front of a north-east window, being protected on all other sides 
from the light. The first dot was made at 6.45 a.m., and by 
7.35 A.M. both tendrils felt the full influence of the light, for 
they moved straight away from it until 9.20 a.m., when they 
circumnutated for a time, still moving, but only a little, from 
the light (see Pig. 178 of the left-hand tendril). After 3 p.m. 
they again moved rapidly away from the light in zigzag lines. 
By a late hour in the evening both had moved so far, that 
they pointed in a direct line from the light. During the night 
they returned a little in a nearly opposite direction. On the 
following morning they again moved from the light and con- 
verged, so that by the evening they had become interlocked, 
still pointing from the light. The right-hand tendril, whilst 
converging, zigzagged much more than the one figured. Both 
tracings showed that the apheliotropic movement was a modi- 
fied form of ciroumnutation. 

Cyclamen Pefsicum , — Whilst this plant is in flower tlie peduncles 
stand upright, but their uppermost part is hooked so that the 
flower itself hangs downwards. As soon as the pods begin to 
swell, the peduncles increase much in length and slowly curve 
downwards, but the short, upper, hooked part straightens itself. 
Ultimately the pods reach the ground, and if this is covered 
with moss or dead leaves, they bury themselves. We have often 
seen saucer-like depressions formed by the pods in damp sand 
or sawdust; and one pod (*3 of inch in diameter) buried itself 
in sawdust for three-quarters of its length.! We shall have 
occasion hereafter to consider the object gained by this burying 
process. The peduncles can change the direction of their cur- 
vature, for if a pot, with plants having their peduncles already 
bowed downwards, be placed horizontally, they slowly bend 
at right angles to their former direction towards the centre of 
the earth. Wo therefore at first attributed the movement to 
geotropism ; but a pot which had lain horizontally with the pods 


* * The Movements and Habits 
of Climbing Plants/ 1875, p. 97. 

t The peduncles of several 
other species of Cyclamen twist 
tjiemselves into a spire, and ac- 
cording toErasmas Darwin (‘Bo- 


tanic Garden/ Canto., iii. p. 126). 
the pods forcibly penetrate the 
eartli. See also Grenier and 
Godron, ‘Bore de Prance/ tom. it. 
p. 459, 

2 P 
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all pointing to the ground, was reversed, being still kept^ hori- 
zontal, so that the pods now pointed directly upwards ; it was 
then placed in a dark cupboard, but the pods still pointed up- 
wards after four days and nights. The pot, in the same position, 
was next brought back into the light, and after two days there 
was some bending downwards of the peduncles, and on the fourth 
day two of them pointed to the centre of the earth, as did the 
others after an additional day or two. Another plant, in a pot 
which had always stood upright, was left in the dark cupboard 
for six days ; it bore 3 peduncles, and only one became within this 

Fig. 179. 



Cydamm Per$icum: downward apheliotropic movement of a flower-pednncle, 
gi'eatly magnified (about 47 times ?), traced on a horizontal glass from 
1 P.M. Feb. ISth to 8 A.M. 21st, 

time at all bowed downwards, and that doubtfully. The weight, 
therefore, of the pods is not the cause of the bonding down. 
This pot was then brought back into the light, and after three 
days the peduncles were considerably bowed downwards. We 
are thus led to infer that the downward curvature is due to 
aplieliotropism ; though more trials ought to have been made. 

In order to observe the nature of this movement, a peduncle 
bearing a large pod which had reached and rested on the 
ground, was lifted a little up and secured to a stick. A filament 
was fixed across the pod with a mark beneath, and its move- 
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ment, greatly magnified, was traced on a horizontal glass during 
67 h. The plant was illuminated during the day from above. A 
copy of the tracing is given on p. 434 (Pig. 179) ; and there can 
be no doubt that the descending movenaent is one of modified 
ciroumnutation, but on an extremely small scale. The observa- 
tion was repeated on another pod, which had partially buried 
itself in sawdust, and which was lifted up a quarter of an inch 
above the surface; it described three very small circles in 24 h. 
Considering the great length and thinness of the peduncles 
and the lightness of the pods, we may conclude that they 
would not be able to excavate saucer-like depressions in sand 
or sawdust, or bury themselves in moss, &c., unless they were 
aided by their continued rocking or circumnutating move- 
ment. 

Belation between Gircumnuiation and Heliotropism . — 
Any one who will look at the foregoing diagrams, 
showing the movements of the steins of various plants 
towards a lateral and more or less dimmed light, will 
be forced to admit that ordinary circiimniitatioii and 
heliotropism graduate into one another. When a 
plant is exposed to a dim lateral light and continues 
during the whole day bending towards it, receding 
late in the evening, the movement unq[uestionably is 
one of heliotropism. Now, in the case of Tropfeoluin 
(Fig. 175) the stem or epicotyl obviously circumnu- 
tated during the whole day, and yet it continued at 
the same time to move heliotropically ; this latter 
movement being effected by the apex of each succes- 
sive elongated figure or ellipse standing nearer to 
the light than the previous one. In the case of 
Cassia (Fig. 177) the compnarison of the movement of 
the hypocotyl, when exposed to a dim lateral light and 
to , darkness, is very instructive ; as is that between 
the ordinary circumnutating movement of a seedling 
Brassica (Figs. 172, 173), or that of Phalaris (Figs. 
49, 174), and their heliotropic movement towards a 
window protected by blinds. In both these cases, 

2 F 2 
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and in many others, it was interesting to notice how 
gradually the stems began to circumnntate as the 
light waned in the eyening. We have therefore many 
kinds of gradations from a movement towards the light, 
which must be considered as one of circumnutation 
very slightly modified and still consisting of ellipses 
or circles, — though a movement more or less strongly 
zigzag, with loops or ellipses occasionally formed, — to 
a nearly straight, or even quite straight, heliotropic 
course. 

A plant, when exposed to a lateral light, though 
this may be bright, commonly moves at first in a 
zigzag line, or even directly from the light; and 
this no doubt is due to its circumnutating at the 
time in a direction either opposite to the source of 
the light, or more or less transversely to it. As soon, 
however, as the direction of the circumnutating move- 
ment nearly coincides with that of the entering light, 
the plant bends in a straight course towards the light, 
if this is bright. The course appears to be rendered 
more and more rapid and rectilinear, in accordance with 
the degree of brightness of the light — firstly, by the 
longer axes of the elliptical figures, which the plant 
continues to describe as long as the light remains very 
dim, being directed more or less accurately towards 
its source, and by each successive ellipse being de- 
scribed nearer to the light. Secondly, if the light 
is only somewhat dimmed, by the acceleration and 
increase of the movement towards it, and by the 
retardation or arrestment of that from the light, some 
lateral movement being still retained, for the ligJit 
will interfere less with a movement at right angles 
to its direction, than with one in its own direction.^ 

* Iti his paper/ Ufcber ortho- theile' (< Arheiten dcs Bot. Inst, 
trope md pkgiotrope Pflanzeu- in Wiirzburg/ Band it Heft ii. 
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The result is that the course is rendered more or less 
zigzag and unequal in rate. Lastly, when the light 
is yery bright all lateral movement is lost ; and the 
whole energy of the plant is expended in rendering 
the circumnutatiiig movement rectilinear and rapid in 
one direction alone, namely, towards the light. 

The common view seems to be that heliotroj)ism is 
a quite distinct kind of movement from circumnuta- 
tion; and it may be urged that in the foregoing 
diagrams we see heliotropism merely combined with, 
or superimposed on, circumnutation. But if so, it must 
be assumed that a bright lateral light completely 
stops circumnutation, for a plant thus exposed moves 
in a straight line towards it, without describing any 
ellipses or circles. If the light be somewhat obscured, 
though amply sufficient to cause the plant to bend 
towards it, we have more or less plain evidence of still- 
continued circumnutation. It must further be assumed 
that it is only a lateral light wdiicli has this extraor- 
dinary power of stopping circumnutation, for we know 
that the several plants above experimented on, and 
all the others which were observed by us wffiilst grow- 
ing, continue to circumnutate, however bright the light 
may be, if it comes from above. Nor should it be 
forgotten that in the life of each plant, circumnuta- 
tion precedes heliotropism, for hypocotyls, opicotyls, 
and petioles circumnutate before they have broken 
through the ground and have ever felt the influence of 
light. 

We are therefore fully justified, as it seems to us, in 
believing that whenever light enters laterally, it is the 


1S79), Sachs has discussed the the organs of plants stand •with 

manner in which geotropisni and respect to the direction of the 

heliotropism are affected by dxf- incident force, 
ferences in the angles at which 
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movement of circumnntation which gives rise to, or is 
converted into, heliotropism and apheliotropism. On 
this view we need not assume against all analogy that 
a lateral light entirely stops circumnutation ; it merely 
excites the plant to modify its movement for a time 
ill a beneficial manner. The existence of every pos- 
sible gradation, between a straight course towards a 
lateral light and a course consisting of a series of loops 
or ellipses, becomes perfectly intelligible. Finally, 
the conversion of circumnutation into heliotropism or 
apheliotropism, is closely analogous to what takes place 
with sleeping plants, which during the daytime de- 
scribe one or more ellipses, often moving in zigzag lines 
and making little loops ; for when they begin in the 
evening to go to sleep, they likewise expend all their 
energy in rendering their course rectilinear and rapid. 
In the case of sleep-movements, the exciting or regu- 
lating cause is a difference in the intensity of the 
light, coming from above, at different periods of the 
twenty-four hours; whilst with heliotropic and aphe- 
- liotropic movements, it is a difference in the intensity 
of the light on the two sides of the plant. 

Transversal-heUoiropismus (of Frank *) or Diahelio-^ 
tropism. — The cause of leaves placing themselves 
more or less transversely to the light, with their 
upper surfaces directed towards it, has been of late 
the subject of much controversy. We do not here 
refer to the object of the movement, which no doubt 
is that their upper surfaces may be fully illuminated, 
but the means by which this position is gained. 
Hardly a better or more simple instance can be given 

* ‘ Die natMiolie Wagerechte Frage iiber Transversal-Geo-und 
HichtuBg von Pflauzentheilen/ Heliotropiamus/* ‘Bot. Zeitung/ 
Z870 See also some interesting 1873, p. 17 et 
articles by the same author, “ Zur 
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of diaheliotropisni than that offered hy many seed- 
lings, the cotyledons of which are extended hori- 
zontally. AVhen they first burst from their seed-coats 
they are in contact and stand in various positions, 
often vertically upwards ; they soon diverge, and this 
is effected by epinasty, which, as we have seen, is a 
modified form of circumnutation. After they have 
diverged to their full extent, they retain nearly the 
same position, though brightly illuminated all day 
long from above, with their lower surfaces close to the 
ground and thus much shaded. There is therefore a 
great contrast in the degree of illumination of their 
upper and lower surfaces, and if they were heliotropie 
they would bend quickly upwards. It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed that such cotyledons are immovably 
fixed in a horizontal position. When seedlings are 
exposed before a window, their hypocotyls, which are 
highly heliotropic, bend quickly towards it, and the 
upper surfaces of their cotyledons still remain ex- 
posed at right angles to the light ; but if the hypo- 
cotyl is secured so that it cannot bend, the cotyledons 
themselves change their position. If the two are 
placed in the line of the entering light, the one 
furthest from it rises up and that nearest to it often 
sinks down ; if placed transversely to the light, they 
twist a little laterally; so that in every case they 
endeavour to place their upper surfaces at right angles 
to the light So it notoriously is with the leaves on 
plants nailed against a wall, or grown in front of a 
window. A moderate amount of light suffices to in- 
duce such movements ; all that is necessary is that the 
light should steadily strike the plants in an oblique 
direction. With respect to the above twisting move- 
ment of cotyledons, Frank has given many and mnch 
more striking instances in the case of the leaves on 
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branches which had been fastened in various positions 
or turned upside down. 

In our observations on the cotyledons of seedling 
plants, we often felt surprise at their persistent hori- 
zontal position during the day, and were convinced 
before we had read Frank’s essay, that some special 
explanation was necessary. De Vries has shown^ 
.that the more or less horizontal position of leaves is 
in most cases influenced by epinasty, by their own 
weight, and by apogeotropism. A young cotyledon 
or leaf after bursting free is brought down into its 
proper position, as already remarked, by epinasty, 
which, according to De Vries, long continues to act 
on the midribs and petioles. Weight can hardly be 
influential in the case of cotyledons, except in a few 
cases presently to be mentioned, but must be so with 
large and thick leaves. With respect to apogeotropism, 
De Vries maintains that it generally comes into play, 
and of this fact we shall presently advance some 
indirect evidence. But over these and other constant 
forces we believe that there is in many cases, but we 
do not say in all, a preponderant tendency in leaves 
and cotyledons to place themselves more or less trans- 
versely with respect to the light. 

In the cases above alluded to of seedlings exposed 
to a lateral light with their hypocotyls secured, it is 
impossible that epinasty, weight and apogeotropism, 
either in opposition or combined, can be the cause of 
the rising of one cotyledon, and of the sinking of the 
other, since the forces in question act equally on both ; 
and since epinasty, weight and apogeotropism all act 
in a vertical plane, they cannot cause the twisting of 
the petioles, which occurs in seedlings under the 

* Arbeiten des Bot. lastitats in Wiirzbiirg,* Heft. ii. 1872, pp. 
223-277. 
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above conditions of illumination. All these movements 
evidently depend in some manner on the obliquity of 
the light, but cannot be called heliotropic, as this 
implies bending towards the light ; whereas the coty- 
ledon nearest to the light bends in an opposed direc- 
tion or downwards, and both place themselves as nearly 
as possible at right angles to the light. The move- 
ment, therefore, deserves a distinct name. As coty- 
ledons and leaves are continually oscillating up and 
down, and yet retain all day long their proper position 
with their upper surfaces directed transversely to the 
light, and if displaced reassume this position, dia- 
heliotropism must be considered as a modified form of 
circumnutation. This w^as often evident when the 
movements of cotyledons standing in front of a window 
w'ere traced. We see something analogous in the case 
of sleeping leaves or cotyledons, which after oscillating 
up and down during the whole day, rise into a vertical 
position late in the evening, and on the following 
morning sink down again into their horizontal or dia- 
heliotropic position, in direct opposition to heliotro- 
pism. This return into their diurnal position, which 
often requires an angular movement of 90®, is analo- 
gous to the movement of leaves on displaced branches, 
which recover their former positions. It deserves 
notice that any force such as apogeotropism, will act 
with different degrees of power ^ in the difierent posi- 
tions of those leave.s or cotyledons which oscillate 
largely up and down during the day ; and yet they 
recover their liorizontal or diaheliotropic position. 

We may therefore conclude that diaheliotropic 
movements cannot ho fully explained hy the direct 
action of light, gravitation, weight, &c., any more 


* See former note, in reference to Saolis’ remarks on this subject. 
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than can the nyctitropic movements of cotyledons 
and leaves. In the latter case they place themselves 
so that their upper surfaces may radiate at night 
as little as possible into open space, with the upper 
surfaces of the opposite leaflets often in contact. These 
movements, which are sometimes extremely complex, 
are regulated, though not directly caused, hy the alter- 
nations of light and darkness. In the case of diahelio- 
tropism, cotyledons and leaves place themselves so 
that their upper surfaces may be exposed to the light, 
and this movement is regulated, though not directly 
caused, by the direction whence the light proceeds. In 
both cases the movement consists of circumnutation 
modified by innate or constitutional causes, in the 
same manner as with climbing plants, the circumnu- 
tation of which is increased in amplitude and rendered 
more circular, or again with very young cotyledons 
and leaves which are thus brought down into a hori- 
zontal position by epinasty. 

We have hitherto referred only to those leaves and 
cotyledons which occupy a permanently horizontal 
position ; but many stand more or less obliquely, and 
some few upright. The cause of these differences of 
position is not known ; but in accordance with Wiesner’s 
views, hereafter to be given, it is probable that some 
leaves and cotyledons would suffer, if they were fully 
illuminated by standing at right angles to the light. 

We have seen in the second and fourth chapters 
that those cotyledons and leaves which do not alter 
their positions at night sufiSciently to be said to sleep, 
commonly rise a little in the evening and fall again 
on the next morning, so that they stand during the 
night at a rather higher inclination than during the 
middle of the day. It is incredible that a rising 
movement of 2® or 3®, or even of 10° or 20°, can be of 
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any service to the plant, so as to have been specially 
acquired. It must be the result of some periodical 
change in the conditions to which they are subjected, 
and there can hardly be a donbt that this is the daily 
alternations of light and darkness- De Vries states in 
the paper before referred to, that most petioles and 
midribs are apogeotropic and apogeotropism would 
account for the above rising movement, which is com- 
mon to so many widely distinct species, if we suppose it 
to be conquered by diaheliotropism during the middle 
of the day, as long as it is of importance to the plant 
that its cotyledons and leaves should be fully exposed 
to the light. The exact hour in the afternoon at which 
they begin to bend slightly upwards, and the extent of 
the movement, will depend on their degree of sen- 
sitiveness to gravitation and on their power of resist- 
ing its action during the middle of the day, as well as 
on the amplitude of their ordinary circumnutating 
movements ; and as these qualities differ much in dif- 
ferent species, we might expect that the hour in the 
afternoon at which they begin to rise would differ 
much in different species, as is the case. Some other 
agency, however, besides apogeotropism, must come 
into play, either directly or indirectly, in this upward 
movement. Thus a young bean {Vieia faba), growing 
in a small pot, was placed in front of a window in a 
klinostat ; and at night the leaves rose a little, although 


♦ According to Frank (‘Die 
luit. Wagereoht© Eichtmig von 
rflanzenthoilen,’ 1870, p. 46) the 
root-loaves of many plants, kept 
in darkness, rise np and even be- 
eome vertical ; and so it is in some 
eases with shoots. (See Kauwen- 
hoff, ‘ Archives Ne^rlandaises/ 
tom. xii. p. 32.) These movements 
indicate apogeotropism ; but when 


organs have been long kept in the 
dark, the amount of water and of 
mineral matter which they con- 
tain is so much altered, and their 
regular growth is so much dis- 
turbed, that it is perhaps rash to 
infer from their movements what 
would occur under normal con- 
ditions. (See Godlewski, *Bot. 
Zeitung,’ Feb. 14th, 1879.) 
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the action of apogeotropism was quite eliminated. 
Nevertheless, they did not rise nearly so much at 
night, as when subjected to apogeotropism. Is it 
not possible, or even probable, that leaves and coty- 
ledons, which have moved upwards in the evening 
through the action of apogeotropism during countless 
generations, may inherit a tendency to this movement ? 
We have seen that the hypocotyls of several Legu- 
minous plants have from a remote period inherited a 
tendency to arch themselves ; and w^e know that the 
sleep-movements of leaves are to a certain extent 
inherited, independently of the alternations of light 
and darkness. 

In our observations on the circumnutation of those 
cotyledons and leaves which do not sleep at night, we 
met with hardly any distinct cases of their sinking 
a little in the evening, and rising again in the morn- 
ing, — that is, of movements the reverse of those just 
discussed. We have no doubt that such cases occur, 
inasmuch as the leaves of many plants sleep by 
sinking vertically downwards. How to account for the 
few cases which were observed must be left doubtful. 
The young leaves of GannaUs mtim sink at night 
between 30° and 40° beneath the horizon ; and Kraus 
attributes this to epinasty in conjunction with the 
absorption of water. Whenever epinastic growth is 
vigorous, it might conquer diaheliotropism in the 
evening, at which time it would be of no import- 
ance to the plant to keep its leaves horizontal. 
The cotyledons of Anoda Wrightii, of one variety of 
Gossypium, and of several species of Ipomcea, remain 
horizontal in the evening whilst they are very young ; 
as they grow a little older they curve a little down- 
wards, and when large and heavy sink so much that 
they come under our definition of sleep. In the case of 
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the Anoda and of some species of Ipomoea, it was proved 
that the downward movement did not depend on the 
weight of the cotyledons ; but from the fact of the move- 
ment being so much more strongly pronounced after 
the cotyledons have grown large and heavy, we may 
suspect that their weight aboriginally played some part 
in determining that the modification of the circum- 
nutating movement should be in a downward direction. 

The so-ealled Diurnal Sleep of Leaves, or Parahelio- 
iropism , — This is another class of movements, dependent 
on the action of light, which supports to some extent 
the belief that the movements above described are 
only indirectly due to its action. We refer to the 
movements of leaves and cotyledons which when 
moderately illuminated are diaheliotropic ; but which 
change their positions and present their edges to’ the 
light, when the sun shines brightly on them. These 
movements have sometimes been called diurnal sleep, 
but they differ wholly with respect to the objec 
gained from those properly called nyctitropic ; and in 
some cases the position occupied during the day is the 
reverse of that during the night. 

It lias long been known* that when the sun shines brightly 
on the leaflets of Eobinia, they rise up and present their edges 
to the light ; whilst their position at night is vertically down- 
wards, We have observed the same movement, when the 
sun shone brightly on the leaflets of an Australian Acacia. 
Those of Amphicarpoia monoica turned their edges to the snii; 
and an analogous movement of the little almost rudimentary 
basal leaflets of Mimosa alhida was on one occasion so rapid that 
it could be distinctly soon through a lens. The elongated, nni- 
foliato, first loaves of Fhaseolus Boxhurghii stood at 7 a.m. at 20^^ 
above the horisson, and no doubt they afterwards sank a little 
lower. At noon, after having been exposed for about 2 h. to 

* Pfeflor gives the names and dates of several ancient writers in his 
* Die Perioilischen Beweguiigen,’ 1875, p, 62. 
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a bright sun, they stood at 56° above the horizon ; they were 
then protected from the rays of the snn, but were left well 
illuminated from above, and after 30 m. they had fallen 40°, for 
they now stood at only 16° above the horizon. Some young 
plants of Fhmeolus Bernandesii had been exposed to the same 
bright sunlight, and their broad, unifoliate, first leaves now 
stood up almost or quite vertically, as did many of the leaflets 
on the trifoliate secondary leaves ; but some of the leaflets had 
twisted round on their own axes by as much as 90° without 
rising, so as to present their edges to the sun. The leaflets on 
the same leaf sometimes behaved in these two different manners, 
but always with the result of being less intensely illuminated. 
These plants were then protected from the sun, and were looked 
at after h. ; and now all the leaves and leaflets had re- 
assumed their ordinary sub-horizontal positions. The copper- 
coloured cotyledons of some seedlings of Cassia mimosoides were 
horizontal in the morning, but after the sun had shone on 
them, each had risen 45^° above the horizon. The movement 
in these several cases must not be confounded with the sudden 
closing of the leaflets of Mimosa 'pudica^ which may sometimes 
be noticed when a plant which has been kept in an obscure 
place is suddenly exposed to the sun ; for in this case the light 
seems to act, as if it were a touch. 

From Prof. Wiesner’s interesting observations, it is probable 
that the above movements have been acquired for a special 
purpose. The chlorophyll in leaves is often injured by too 
intense a light, and Prof. Wiesner* believes that it is protected 
by the most diversified means, such as the presence of hairs, 
colouring matter, &o., and amongst other means by the leaves 
presenting their edges to the sun, so that the blades then 
receive much less light. He experimented on the young leaflets 
of Robinia, by fixing them in such a position that they could 
not escape being intensely illuminated, whilst others were 
allowed to place themselves obliquely; and the former began to 
suffer from the light in the course of two days. 

In the oases above given, the leaflets move either upwards 

* <Die Naturlichen Einrioh- the action of concentrated liifht 

R tungeu zum Sohutze des Chloro- from the sun, in the presence of 
, &c., 1876. Pringsheim oxygen. See, also, Stahl on the 
(cently observed under the protection of chlorophvll from 
microscope the destruction of intenae light, in ‘Bot Zeitung,’ 
chlorophyll in a few minutes by 1880. 
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or twist laterally, so as to place their edges in the direction of the 
sun’s light; but Cohn long ago observed that the leaflets of 
Oxalis bend downwards when fully exposed to the sun. We 
witnessed a striking instance of this movement in the very 
large leaflets of 0. OrtegesH, A similar movement may fre- 
quently be observed with the leaflets of Averrhoa hUimli (a 
member of the Oxalid^) ; and a leaf is here represented (Pig. 
180) on which the sun had shone. A diagram (Fig. 134) was 
given in the last chapter, representing the oscillations by which 
a leaflet rapidly descended under these circumstances; and the 
movement may be seen closely to resemble that (Fig. 133) by 


Fig. 180. 



Amrhoa hilimhi ; leaf with leaflets depressed after exposure to sunshine ; 

but the leaflets are sometimes more depressed than is here shown. 

Figure much reduced. 

which it assumed its nocturnal position. It is an interesting 
fact in relation to our present subject that, as Prof. Batalin 
informs us in a letter, dated February, 1879, the leaflets of 
Oxalis acetoselJa may be daily exposed to the sun during many 
weeks, and they do not sufler if they are allowed to depress 
themselves ; but if this be prevented, they lose their colour and 
wither in two or three days. Yet the duration of a leaf is about 
two months, when subjected only to diffused light; and in this 
case the leaflets never sink downwards during the day. 

As the upward movements of the leaflets of Eobinia, 
and the downward movements of those of Oxalis, have 
been proved to be highly beneficial to these plants 
when subjected to bright sunshine, it seems probable 
that they have been acquired for the special purpose 
of avoiding too intense an illumination. As it would 
have been very troublesome in all the above cases to 
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have watched for a fitting opportunity and to have 
traced the movement of the leaves whilst they were 
fully exposed to the sunshine, we did not ascertain 
whether paraheliotropisin always consisted of modi- 
fied circumnutation ; but this certainly was the case 
with the Averrhoa, and probably with the other species, 
as their leaves were continually circumnutating. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

Sensitiveness oe Plants to Liout: its transmitted effects. 

Uses of heliotropism — Insectivorous and climbing plants not heliotropic 
— Same organ heliotropic at one age and not at another— Extra- 
ordinary sensitiveness of some plants to light — The effects of light do 
not correspond with its intensity— Effects of previous illumination 
— Time required for the action of light— After-effects of light — 
Apogcotropi&m acts as soon as light iails — Accuracy with which 
plants bend to the light — This dependent on the illumination of 
one whole side of the part — ^Localised sensitiveness to light and its 
transmitted effects — Cotyledons of Phalaris, manner of bending — 
Results of the exclusion of light from their tips — Effects trans- 
mitted heneatii the surface of the ground — Lateral illumination of 
the tip determines the direction of the curvature of the base— Coty- 
ledons of Aveua, curvature of basal part due to the illumination of 
upper part — Similar results with the hypocotyla of Brassica and 
Beta — Radicles of Sinapis apheliotropio, due to the sensitiveness of 
their tips — Concluding remarks and summary of chapter — Means 
by which circumnutation has been converted into heliotropism or 
aphelioti'opism. 

No one can look at tke plants growing on a bank or 
on the borders of a thick wood, and doubt that the 
young stems and leaves place themselves so that the 
leaves may be well illuminated. They are thus enabled 
to decompose carbonic acid. But the sheath-like coty- 
ledons of some Graminea^ for instance, those of Pha- 
laris, are not green and contain very little starch ; 
from which fact we may infer that they decompose 
little or no carbonic acid. Nevertheless, they are ex- 
tremely heliotropic ; and this probably serves them in 
another way, namely, as a guide from the buried seeds 
through fissures in the ground or through overlying 
masses of vegetation, into the' light and air. This view 

2 G 
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is stiengthened by tlie fact that with Phalaris and 
Avena the first true leaf, which is bright green and no 
doubt decomposes carbonic acid, exhibits hardly a 
trace of heliotropism. The heliotropic movements of 
many other seedlings probably aid them in like 
manner in emerging from the ground ; for apogeo- 
tropism by itself would blindly guide them upwards, 
against any overlying obstacle. 

Heliotropism prevails so extensively among the 
higher plants, that there are extremely few, of which 
some part, either the stem, flower-peduncle, petiole, 
or leaf, does not bend towards a lateral light. 
Brosera rotundifoUa is one of the few plants the 
leaves of which exhibit no trace of heliotropism. Nor 
could we see any in Dionaea, though the plants were 
not so carefully observed. Sir J. Hooker exposed the 
pitchers of Sarracenia for some time to a lateral light, 
but they did not bend towards it.* We can understand 
the reason why these insectivorous plants should not 
be heliotropic, as they do not live chiefly by decom- 
posing carbonic acid ; and it is much more important 
to them that their leaves should occupy the best 
position for capturing insects, than that they should 
be fully exposed to the light. 

Tenirils, which consist of leaves or of other organs 
modified, and the stems of twining plants, are, as 
Mohl long ago remarked, rarely heliotropic ; and here 
again we can see the reason why, for if they had 
moved towards a lateral light they would have been 
drawn away from their supports. But some tendrils are 
apheliotropic, for instance those of Eignonia capreolata 


* According to E. Kurtz (‘Ver- tonia Calif ornim are strongly 
handl. des Bot. Verelns der Pro- apheliotropic. We failed to detect 
vinz Brandenburg/ Bd. xx. 1878) this movement in a plant which 
tile leaves or pitchers of Darling* we possessed for a short time. 
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and of Smilax as^pera ; and the stems of some plants 
which climb by rootlets, as those of the Ivy and Tecoma 
mdicans, are likewise apheliotropic, and they thus find 
a support. The leaves, on the other hand, of most 
climbing plants are heliotropic ; but we could detect 
no signs of any such movement in those of Mutisia 
dematis. 

As heliotropism is so widely prevalent, and as 
twining plants are distributed throughout the whole 
vascular series, the apparent absence of any tendency 
in their steins to bend towards the light, seemed to 
us so remarkable a fact as to deserve further in- 
vestigation, for it imjilies that heliotropism can be 
readily eliminated. When twining plants are exposed 
to a lateral light, their stems go on revolving or cir- 
cumnutating about the same spot, without any evident 
deflection towards the light; but we thought that 
we might detect some trace of heliotropism by com- 
paring the average rate at which the stems moved to 
and from the light during their successive revolutions.^ 
Three young plants (about a foot in height) of Ipomoea 
cmrulea and four of I. purpurea, growing in separate 
pots, were placed on a bright day before a north-east 
window in a room otherwise darkened, with the tips 
of their revolving stems fronting the window. When 
the tip of each plant pointed directly from the window, 
and when again towards it, the times were recorded. 
This was continued from 6.45 A.M, till a little after 
2 P.M. on June 17th. After a few observations we 
concluded that we could safely estimate the time 


Some erroneous statements mtmber of observations, for we did 
are unfortunately given on this not then know at how unequal 
subject, in ^ The Movements and a rate the stoms and tendrils of 
Habits of Climbing Plants,’ 1875, climbing plants sometimes travel 
pp. 28, 32, 40, and 63. Conclusions in different parts of the same re- 
were drawn from an insufficient volution. ’ 

2 G 2 
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taken by each semicircle, within a limit of error of at 
most 5 minutes. Although the rate of movement in 
different parts of the same revolution varied greatly, 
yet 22 semicircles to the light were completed, each 
on an average in 73*95 minutes; and 22 semicircles 
from the light each in 73*5 minutes. It may, there- 
fore, be said that they travelled to and from the light 
at exactly the same average rate ; though probably 
the accuracy of the result was in part accidental. In 
the evening the stems were not in the least deflected 
towards the window. Nevertheless, there appears to 
exist a vestige of heliotropism, for with 6 out of the 
7 plants, the first semicircle from the light, described 
in the early morning after they had been subjected to 
darkness during the night and thus probably rendered 
more sensitive, required rather more time, and the first 
semicircle to the light considerably less time, than the 
average. Thus with all 7 plants, taken together, the 
mean time of the first semicircle in the morning from 
the light, was 76*8 minutes, instead of 73*5 minutes, 
which is the mean of all the semicircles during the 
day from the light ; and the mean of the first semi- 
circle to the light w^as only 63*1, instead of 73*95 
minutes, which was the mean of all the semicircles 
during the day to the light. 

Similar observations were made on Wistaria Sinehsis, 
and the mean of 9 semicircles from the light was 
117 minutes, and of 7 semicircles to the light 122 
minutes, and this difierence does not exceed the pro- 
bable limit of error. During the three days of expo- 
sure, the shoot did not become at all bent towards the 
window before which it stood. In this case the first 
semicircle from the light in the early morning of each 
day, required rather less time for its performance than 
did the first semicircle to the light ; and this result, 
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if not accidental, appears to indicate that the shoots 
retain a trace of an original apheliotropic tendency. 
With Lonieera Iraehypoda the semicircles from and tc^ 
the light differed considerably in time; for 5 semi- 
circles from’ the light required on a mean 202*4 
minutes, and 4 to the light, 229*5 minutes ; but the 
shoot moved very irregularly, and under these circum- 
stances the observations were much too few. 

It is remarkable that the same part on the same 
plant may be affected by light in a widely different 
manner at different ages, and as it appears at different 
seasons. The hypocotyledonous stems of Ipomcea 
eserulca and purpurea are extremely heliotropic, whilst 
the stems of older plants, only about a foot in height, 
are, as we have just seen, almost wholly insensible to 
light. Sachs states (and we have observed the same 
fact) that the hypocotyls of the Ivy {Hedera helix) are 
slightly heliotropic ; whereas the steins of plants grown 
to a few inches in height become so strongly aphelio- 
tropic, that they bend at right angles away from the 
light. Nevertheless, some young plants which had 
behaved in this manner early in the summer again 
became distinctly heliotropic in the beginning of 
September ; and the zigzag courses of their stems, as 
they slowly curved towards a north-east window, were 
traced during 10 days. The stems of very young 
plants of Tropmlum majus are highly heliotropic, whilst 
those of older plants, according to Sachs, are slightly 
apheliotropic. In all these cases the heliotropism of 
the very young stems serves to expose the cotyledons, 
or when the cotyledons are hypogean the first true 
leaves, fully to the light ; and the loss of this power 
by the older stems, or their becoming apheliotropic, 
is connected with their habit of climbing. 

Most seedling plants are strongly heliotropic, and 
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it is no doubt a great advantage to them in their 
struggle for life to expose their cotyledons to the 
light as quickly and as fully as possible, for the sake 
of obtaining carbon. It has been shown in the first 
chapter that the greater number of seedlings circum- 
nutate largely and rapidly ; and as heliotropism con- 
sists of modified circumnutation, we are tempted to 
look at the high development of these two powers in 
seedlings as intimately connected. Whether there are 
any plants which circumnutate slowly and to a small 
extent, and yet are highly heliotropic, we do not 
know ; but there are several, and there is nothing 
surprising in this fact, which circumnutate largely and 
are not at all, or only slightly, heliotropic. Of such 
cases Brosera rotundifolia offers an excellent instance. 
The stolons of the strawberry circumnutate almost 
like the stems of climbing plants, and they are not at 
all affected by a moderate light; but when exposed 
late in the summer to a somewhat brighter light they 
were slightly heliotropic; in sunlight, according to 
De Tries, they are apheliotropic. Climbing plants 
circumnutate much more widely than any other plants, 
yet they are not at all heliotropic. 

Although the stems of most seedling plants are 
strongly heliotropic, some few are but slightly helio- 
tropic, without our being able to assign any reason. 
This is the case with the hypoeotyl of Gama tora^ and 
we were struck with the same fact with some other 
seedlings, for instance, those of Reseda odorafa. With 
respect to the degree of sensitiveness of the more 
sensitive kinds, it was shown in the last chapter that 
seedlings of several species, placed before a north-east 
window protected by several blinds, and exposed in 
the rear to the diffused light of the room, moved 
with unerring certainty towards the window, altliough 
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it \Yas impossible to judge, excepting by the shadow 
cast by an upright pencil on a white card, on which 
side most light entered, so that the excess on one side 
must have been extremely small. 

A pot with seedlings of Phalaris Oanariensis, which 
had been raised in darkness, was placed in a com- 
pletely darkened room, at 12 feet from a very small 
lamp. After 3 h. the cotyledons were doubtfully 
curved towards the light, and after 7 h. 40 m. from 
the first exposure, they were all plainly, though 
slightly, curved towards the lamp. Now, at this dis- 
tance of 12 feet, the light was so obscure that we could 
not see the seedlings themselves, nor read the large 
Eoman figures on the white face of a watch, nor see a 
pencil line on paper, but could just distinguish a line 
made with Indian ink. It is a more surprising fact 
that no visible shadow was cast by a pencil held 
upright on a white card; the seedlings, therefore, 
were acted on by a difference in the illumination of 
their two sides, which the human eye could not dis- 
tinguish. On another occasion even a less degree of 
light acted, for some cotyledons of Phalaris became 
slightly curved towards the same lamp at a distance 
of 20 feet; at this distance we could not see a cir- 
cular dot 2*29 mm. (*09 inch) in diameter made with 
Indian ink on white paper, though we could just see a 
dot 3’66 mm. (*14 inch) in diameter; yet a dot of 
the former size appears large when seen in the light.^ 

We next tried how small a beam of light would act ; 
as this bears on light serving as a guide to seedlings 
whilst they emerge through fissured or encumbered 
ground. A pot with seedlings of Phalaris was covered 

* Stvasburger says (* Wirkung Ha?matocnccus moved to a Ixgkt 
des Liohtos auf Schwarmsporen,* which only just sufficed to allow 
1878, p. 52), that the spores of middle-sized type to be read. 
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by a tin-vessel, having on one side a circular hole 
1'23 mm. in diameter (i.e. a little less than the of 
an inch) ; and the box was placed in front of a paraffin 
lamp and on another occasion in front of a window ; 
and both times the seedlings were manifestly bent 
after a few hours towards the little hole. 

A more severe trial was now made ; little tubes of 
very thin glass, closed at their upper ends and coated 
with black varnish, were slipped over the cotyledons 
of Phalaris (which had germinated in darkness) and 
just fitted them. Narrow stripes of the varnish had 
been previously scraped off one side, through which 
alone light could enter ; and their dimensions were 
afterwards measured under the microscope. As a 
control experiment, similar unvarnished and trans- 
parent tubes were tried, and they did not prevent the 
cotyledons bending towards the light. Two cotyledons 
were placed before a south-west window, one of which 
was illuminated by a stripe in the varnish, only *004 
inch (0*1 mm.) in breadth and *016 inch (0*4 mm.) in 
length ; and the other by a stripe *008 inch in breadth 
and *06 inch in length. The seedlings were examined 
after an exposure of 7 h. 40 m., and were found to be 
manifestly bowed towards the light. Some other coty- 
ledons were at the same time treated similarly, ex- 
cepting that the little stripes were directed not to the 
sky, but in such a manner that they received only the 
diffused light from the room ; and these cotyledons did 
not become at all bowed. Seven other cotyledons were 
illuminated through narrow, but comparatively long, 
cleared stripes in the varnish — namely, in breadth 
between *01 and *026 inch, and in length between *15 
and *3 inch j and these all became bowed to the side, 
by which light entered through the stripes, whether 
these were directed towards the sky or to one side of 
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the room. That light passing through a hole only 
*004 inch in breadth by *016 in length, should induce 
curvature, seems to us a surprising fact. 

Before we knew how extremely sensitive the coty- 
ledons of Phalaris were to light, we endeavoured to 
trace their circumnutation in darkness by the aid of, 
a small wax taper, held for a minute or two at each 
observation in nearly the same position, a little on the 
left side in front of the vertical glass on which the 
tracing was made. The seedlings were thus observed 
seventeen times in the course of the day, at intervals of 
from half to three-quarters of an hour ; and late in the 
evening we were surprised to find that all the 29 coty- 
ledons were greatly curved and pointed towards the 
vertical glass, a little to the left where the taper had 
been held. The tracings showed that they had tra- 
velled in zigzag lines. Thus, an exposure to a feeble 
light for a very short time at the above specified 
intervals, sufficed to induce well-marked heliotropism. 
An analogous case was observed with the hypocotyls 
of Solarium lycopersicum. We at first attributed this 
result to the after-effects of the light on each occasion ; 
but since reading Wiesner’s observations,* which will 
be referred to in the last chapter, we cannot doubt that 
an intermittent light is more efficacious than a con- 
tinuous one, as plants are especially sensitive to any 
contrast in its amount. 

The cotyledons of Phalaris bend much more slowly 
towards a very obscure light than towards a bright 
one. Thus, in the experiments with seedlings placed 
in a dark room at 12 feet from a very small lamp, they 
were just perceptibly and doubtfully curved towards it 
after 3 h., and only slightly, yet certainly, after 4 h. 


‘ Sitz. der k. Akad. der Wissensoli.* (Vienna), Jan. 1 880, p. 12, 
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After 8 h. 40 m. the chords of their arcs were deflected 
from the perpendicular by an average angle of only 
16°. Had the light been bright, they would have 
become much more curved in between 1 and 2 h. 
Several trials were made with seedlings placed at 
various distances from a small lamp in a dark room ; 
but we will give only one trial. Six pots w.ere placed 
at distances of 2, 4, 8, 12, 16, and 20 feet from the 
lamp, before which they were left for 4 h. As light 
decreases in a geometrical ratio, the seedlings in the 
2nd pot received -Jth, those in the Srd pot iV^h, 
those in the 4th ^th, those in the 5th those 

in the 6th received by the seedlings in 

the first or nearest pot. Therefore it might have been 
expected that there would have been an immense differ- 
ence in the degree of their heliotropic curvature in the 
several pots ; and there was a well-marked difference 
between those which stood nearest and furthest from 
the lamp, but the difference in each successive pair of 
pots was extremely small. In order to avoid prejudice, 
we asked three persons, who knew nothing about the 
experiment, to arrange the pots in order according to 
the degree of curvature of the cotyledons. The first 
jperson arranged them in proper order, but doubted 
long between the 12 feet and 16 feet pots ; yet these 
two received light in the proportion of 36 to 64. The 
second person also arranged them properly, but 
doubted between the 8 feet and 12 feet pots, which 
received light in the proportion of 16 to 36. The 
third person arranged them in wrong order, and 
doubted about four of the pots. This evidence shows 
conclusively how little the curvature of the seedlings 
differed in the successive pots, in comparison with the 
great difference in the amount of light which they 
received ; and it should be noted that there was no 
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excess of superfluous light, for the cotyledons became 
but little and slowly curved even in the nearest pot. 
Close to the 6th pot, at the distance of 20 feet from 
the lamp, the light allowed us just to distinguish 
a dot 3*56 mm. (*14 inch) in diameter, made with 
Indian ink on white paper, but not a dot 2*29 mm. 
(*09 inch) in diameter. 

The degree of curvature of the cotyledons of Phalaris 
within a given time, depends not merely on the 
amount of lateral light which they may then receive, 
but on that which they have previously received from 
above and on all sides. Analogous facts have been 
given with respect to the nyctitropic and periodic 
movements of plants. Of two pots containing seedlings 
of Phalaris which had germinated in darkness, one was 
still kept in the dark, and the other was exposed (Sept. 
26th) to the light in a greenhouse during a cloudy day 
and on the following bright morning. On this morn- 
ing (27th), at 10.30 a.m., both pots were placed in a 
box, blackened within and open in front, before a 
north-east window, protected by a linen and muslin 
blind and by a towel, so that but little light was 
admitted, though the sky was bright. Whenever the 
pots were looked at, this was done as quickly as pos- 
sible, and the cotyledons were then held transversely 
with respect to the light, so that their curvature could 
not have been thus increased or diminished. After 
50 m. the seedlings which had previously been' kept 
in darkness, were perhaps, and after 70 m. were cer- 
tainly, curved, though very slightly, towards the 
window. After 85 m. some of the seedlings, which 
had previously been illuminated, were perhaps a little 
affected, and after 100 m. some of the younger ones 
were certainly a little curved towards the light. At 
this time (i.e. after 100 m.) there was a plain difference 
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in tlie curvature of the seedlings in the two pots. 
After 2 h. 12 xn. the chords of the arcs of four of 
the most strongly curved seedlings in each pot were 
measured, and the mean angle from the perpendicular 
of those which had previously been kept in darkness 
was 19°, and of those which had previously been illu- 
minated only 7°. Nor did this difference diminish 
during two additional hours. As a check, the seed- 
lings in both pots were then placed in complete dark- 
ness for two hours, in order that apogeotropism should 
act on them ; and those in the one pot which were 
little curved became in this time almost completely 
upright, whilst the more curved ones in the other pot 
still remained plainly curved. 

Two days afterwards the experiment was repeated, 
with the sole difference that even less light was 
admitted through the window, as it was protected by a 
linen and muslin blind and by two towels ; the sky, 
moreover, was somewhat less bright. The result was 
the same as before, excepting that everything occurred 
rather slower. The seedlings which had been pre- 
viously kept in darkness were not in the least curved 
after 54 m., but were so after 70 m. Those which had 
previously been illuminated were not at all affected 
until 130 m. had elapsed, and then only slightly. 
After 145 m. some of the seedlings in this latter pot 
were certainly curved towards the light ; and there 
w^as now a plain difference between the two pots. After 
3 h. 45 m. the chords of the arcs of 3 seedlings in 
each pot were measured, and the mean angle from the 
perpendicular was 16° for those in tlie pot wlxioh had 
previously been kept in darkness, and only 5° for 
those which had previously been illuminated. 

The curvature of the cotyledons of Phalaris towards 
a lateral light is therefore certainly influenced by tho 
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degree to which they haye been previously illu- 
minated. We shall jiresently see that the influence 
of light on their bending continues for a short time 
after the light has been extinguished. These facts, as 
well as that of the curvature not increasing or de- 
creasing in nearly the same ratio with that of the 
amount of light which they receive, as shown in the 
trials with the plants before the lamp, all indicate 
that light acts on them as a stimulus, in somewhat 
the same manner as on the nervous system of animals, 
and not in a direct manner on the cells or cell-walls 
which by their contraction or expansion cause the 
curvature. 

It has already been incidentally shown how slowly 
the cotyledons of Phalaris bend towards a very dim 
light; but when they were placed before a bright 
paraffin lamp their tips were all curved rectangularly 
towards it in 2 h. 20 ni. The hypocotyls of Solanmn 
lycopersicum had bent in the morning at right angles 
towards a north-east window. At 1 p.m. (Oct. 21st) the 
pot was turned round, so that the seedlings now pointed 
from the light, but by 5 p.m. they had reversed their 
curvature and again pointed to the light. They had 
thus passed through 180® in 4 h., having in the 
morning previously passed through about 90°. But the 
reversal of the first half of the curvature will have 
been aided by apogeotropism. Similar cases were 
observed with other seedlings, for instance, with those 
of Sinapis alba. 

We attempted to ascertain in how short a time 
light acted on the cotyledons of Phalaris, but this 
was difficult on account of their rapid cireumnutating 
movement ; moreover, they differ much in sensibility, 
according to age; nevertheless, some of our observa- 
tions are worth giving. Pots with seedlings were 
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placed under a microscope provided with an eye-piece 
micrometer, of which each division equalled y-J- of 
inch (0*051 mm.) ; and they 'were at first illuminated 
by light from a paraffin lamp passing through a solu- 
tion of bichromate of potassium, which does not induce 
heliotropism. Thus the direction in which the coty- 
ledons were circumnutating could be observed inde- 
pendently of any action from the light ; and they could 
be made, by turning round the pots, to circumnutate 
transversely to the line in which the light would strike 
them, as soon as the solution was removed. The fact 
that the direction of the circumnutating movement 
might change at any moment, and thus the plant 
might bend either towards or from the lamp indepen- 
dently of the action of the light, gave an element of 
uncertainty to the results. After the solution had 
been removed, five seedlings which were circumnutat- 
ing transversely to the line of light, began to move 
towards it, in 6, 4, 7J, 6, and 9 minutes. In one of 
these cases, the apex of the cotyledon crossed five 
of the divisions of the micrometer (i,e. j^th of an 
inch, or 0*254 mm.) towards the light in 3 m. Of two 
seedlings which were moving directly from the light at 
the time Avhen the solution wns removed, one began to 
move towards it in 13 m., and the other in 15 m. 
This latter seedling was observed for more than an 
hour and continued to move towards the light; it 
crossed at one time 5 divisions of the micrometer 
(0*254 mm.) in 2 m. 30 s. In all these cases, the 
movement towards the light was extremely unequal in 
rate, and the cotyledons often remained almost sta- 
tionary for some minutes, and two of them retrograded 
a little. Another seedling which was circumnutating 
transversely to the line of light, moved towards it in 
4 m. after the solution was removed ; it then remained 
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almost stationary for 10 m. ; then crossed 5 divisions 
of the micrometer in 6 m.; and then 8 divisions in 
11 m. This unequal rate of movement, interrupted 
by pauses, and at first with occasional retrogressions, 
accords well with our conclusion that heliotropism 
consists of modified circumnutation. 

In order to observe how long the after-effects of 
light lasted, a pot with seedlings of Phalaris, which 
had germinated in darkness, was placed at 10.40 am. 
before a north-east window, being protected on all 
other sides from the light; and the movement of a 
cotyledon was traced on a horizontal glass. It cir- 
cumnutated about the same space for the first 24 m., 
and during the next 1 h. 33 m. moved rapidly towards 
the light. The light was now (i.e. after 1 h. 57 m.) 
completely excluded, but the cotyledon continued 
bending in the same direction as before, certainly for 
more than 15 m., probably for about 27 m. The doubt 
arose from the necessity of not looking at the seed- 
lings often, and thus exposing them, though momen- 
tarily, to the light. This same seedling was now kept 
in the dark, until 2.18 p.m., by which time it had 
reacquired through apogeotropism its original upright 
position, when it was again exposed to the light from 
a clouded sky. By 3 P.M. it had moved a very short 
distance towards the light, but during the next 45 m. 
travelled quickly towards it. After this exposure of 
1 h. 27 m. to a rather dull sky, the light was again 
completely excluded, but the cotyledon continued to 
bend in the same direction as before for 14 m. within 
a very small limit of error. It was then placed in 
the dark, and it now moved backwards, so that after 
1 h. 7 m. it stood close to where it had started from at 
2.18 P.M. These observations show that the coty- 
ledons of Phalaris, after being exposed to a lateral 
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light, continue to bend in the same direction for 
between a quarter and half an hour. 

In the two experiments just given, the cotyledons 
moved backwards or from the window shortly after 
being subjected to darkness; and whilst tracing the 
circuinnutation of various kinds of seedlings exposed 
to a lateral light, we repeatedly observed that late in 
the evening, as the light waned, they moved from it. 
This fact is shown in some of the diagrams given in 
the last chapter. We wished therefore to learn whether 
this was wholly due to apogeotropism, or whether an 
organ after bending towards the light tended from 
any other cause to bend from it, as soon as the light 
failed. Accordingly, two pots of seedling Phalaris 
and one pot of seedling Brassica w^ere exposed for 8 h. 
before a paraffin lamp, by which time the cotyledons 
of the former and the hypocotyls of the latter were bent 
rectangularly towards the light. The pots were now 
quickly laid horizontally, so that the upper parts of 
the cotyledons and of the hypocotyls of 9 seedlings 
projected vertically upwards, as proved by a plumb-line. 
In this position they could not be acted on by apo- 
geotroj>ism, and if they possessed any tendency to 
straighten themselves or to bend in opposition to their 
former heliotropic curvature, this would be exhibited, 
for it would be opposed at first very slightly by apogeo- 
tropism. They were kept in the dark for 4 h., during 
which time they were twice looked at ; but no uniform 
bending in opposition to their former heliotropic 
curvature could be detected. Wo have said uniform 
bending, because they circumnutated in their new 
position, and after 2 h. were inclined in different 
directions (between 4® and II"") from the perpendicular. 
Their directions were also changed after two additional 
hours, and again on tl^e following morning. We may 
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therefore conclude that the bending back of plants 
from a light, when this becomes obscure or is extin- 
guished, is wholly due to apogeotropism * 

In our various experiments we were often struck 
with the accuracy with which seedlings pointed to a 
light although of small size. To test this, many seed- 
lings of Phalaris, which had germinated in darkness in 
a very narrow box several feet in length, were placed 
in a darkened room near to and in front of a lamp 
having a small cylindrical wick. The cotyledons at 
the two ends and in the central part of the box, w^ould 
therefore have to bend in widely different directions 
in order to point to the light. After they had become 
rectangularly bent, a long white thread was stretched 
by two persons, close over and parallel, jSrst to one and 
then to another cotyledon ; and the thread was found 
in almost every case actually to intersect the small 
circular wick of the now extinguished lamp. The 
deviation from accuracy never exceeded, as far as we 
could judge, a degree or two. This extreme accuracy 
seems at first surprising, but is not really so, for an 
upright cylindrical stem, whatever its position may 
be with respect to the light, would have exactly half 
its circumference illuminated and half in shadow ; and 
as the difference in illumination of the two sides is 
the exciting cause of heliotropism, a cylinder would 
naturally bend with much accuracy towards the light. 
The cotyledons, however, of Phalaris are not cylin- 
drical, but oval in section ; and the longer axis was 
to the shorter axis (in the one which was measured) 
as 100 to 70. Nevertheless, no difference could be 

It appears from a referouce holiotropically is at tbie same time 
in Wiesner (‘ Dio Undulirentle striving, throngh apogeotropism. 
Nutation der Internodien,’ p. 7), to raise itself into a vertical posi- 
that H. Mailer of Tlinigan found tion* 
that a stem which, is bending 

2 H 
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detected in. the accuracy of their bending, whether 
they stood with their broad or narrow sides facing 
the light, or in any intermediate position ; and so it 
was with the cotyledons of Avena sativa, which arc 
likewise oval in section. Now^, a little reflection will 
show that in whatever position the cotyledons may 
stand, there will be a line of greatest illumination, 
exactly fronting the light, and on each side of this 
line an equal amount of light will be received ; but 
if the oval stands obliquely with respect to the light, 
this will be diffused over a wider surface on one side 
of the central line than on the other. We may there- 
fore infer that the same amount of light, whether 
diffused over a wider surface or concentrated on a 
smaller surface, produces exactly the same effect ; for 
the cotyledons in the long narrow box stood in all 
sorts of positions with reference to the light, yet all 
pointed truly towards it. 

That the bending of the cotyledons to the light 
depends on the illumination of one whole side or on 
the obscuration of the whole opposite side, and not on 
a narrow longitudinal zone in the line of the light 
being affected, was shown by the effects of painting 
longitudinally with Indian ink one side of five coty- 
ledons of Phalaris. These were then placed on a table 
near to a south-west window, and the painted half was 
directed either to the right or left. The result was that 
instead of bending in a direct line towards the window, 
they were deflected from the window and towards tlio 
unpainted side, by the following angles, 35*^, 83^, 31^^, 
43°, and 89° It should be remarked that it was hardly 
possible to paint one-half accurately, or to place all 
‘ the seedlings which are oval in section in quite tlie 
same position relatively to the light; and this will 
account for the differences in the angles. Five coty- 
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leclons of Avena were also painted in the same manner, 
but with greater care; and they were laterally de- 
flected from the line of the window^, towards the 
unpainted side, by the following angles, 44°, 44°, 55°, 
51°, and 57°, This deflection of the cotyledons from 
the window is intelligible, for the whole unpainted 
side must have received some light, whereas the oppo- 
site and painted side received none ; but a narrow 
zone on the unpainted side directly in front of the 
window will have received most light, and all the 
hinder parts (half an oval in section) less and less light 
in varying degrees ; and we may conclude that the 
angle of deflection is the resultant of the action of the 
light over the whole of the unpainted side. 

It should have been premised that painting with 
Indian ink does not injure plants, at least within 
several hours ; and it could injure them only by stop- 
ping respiration. To ascertain whether injury was thus 
soon caused, the upper halves of 8 cotyledons of Avena 
w^ere thickly coated with transparent matter, — 4 with 
gum, and 4 with gelatine ; they w^ere placed in the 
morning before a window, and by the evening they 
w'ere normally bowed towards the light, although the 
coatings now consisted of dry crusts of gum and 
gelatine. Moreover, if the seedlings which were painted 
longitudinally with Indian ink had been injured on 
the painted side,' the opposite side would have gone 
on growing, and they would consequently have become 
bowed towards the painted side ; whereas the curvature 
w^as always, as w^e have seen, in the opposite direction, 
or towards the unpainted side which was exposed to 
the light. We witnessed the efiects of injuring longi- 
tudinally one side of the cotyledons of Avena and 
Phalaris ; for before we knew that grease w^as highly 
injurious to them, several were painted down one side 

2 H 2 
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with a mixture of oil and lamp-black, and were then 
exposed before a window ; others similarly treated were 
afterwards tried in darkness. These cotyledons soon 
became plainly bowed towards the blackened side, 
evidently owing to the grease on this side having 
checked their growth, whilst growth continued on the 
opposite side. But it deserves notice that the curva- 
ture differed from that caused by light, which ulti- 
mately becomes abrupt near the ground. These 
seedlings did not afterwards die, but were much injured 
and grew badly. 

Localised Sensitiveness to Light, and its 

TRANSMITTED EFFECTS. 

Phalaris Canariensis , — ^Whilst observing the accu- 
racy with which the cotyledons of this plant became 
bent towards the light of a small lamp, we were 
impressed with the idea that the uppermost part deter- 
mined the direction of the curvature of the lower part. 
When the cotyledons are exposed to a lateral light, 
the upper part bends first, and afterwards the bending 
gradually extends down to the base, and, as we shall 
presently see, even a little beneath the ground. 
This holds good with cotyledons from less than 
*1 inch (one was observed to act in this manner which 
was only *03 in height) to about *5 of an inch in 
height ; but when they have grown to nearly an inch 
in height, the basal part, for a length of *15 to *2 of 
an inch above the ground, ceases to bend. As with 
young cotyledons the lower part goes on bending, 
after the upper part has become well arched towards 
a lateral light, the apex would ultimately point to 
the ground instead of to the light, did not the upper 
part reverse its curvature and straighten itself, as 
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soon as the upper convex surface of the bowed- 
down portion received more light than the lower 
concave surface. The position ultimately assumed by 
young and upright cotyledons, exposed to light enter- 
ing obliquely from above through a window, is shown 
in the accompanying figure (Pig. 181) ; and here it 
may be seen that the whole upper part has become 
very nearly straight. When the cotyledons were 
exposed before a bright lamp, standing on the same 
level with them, the upper part, which was at first 


Fig. 181. 



Phalaris Canariensis : cotyledons after exposure in a box open on one side 
in front of a south-west window during 8 h. Curvature towards the 
light accurately traced. The short horizontal lines show the level of 
the ground. 

greatly arched toivards the light, became straight and 
strictly parallel with the surface of the soil in the 
pots; the basal part being now rectangularly bent. 
All this great amount of curvature, together with the 
subsequent straightening of the upper part, was often 
effected in a few hours. 

After the uppermost part has become bowed a little to the 
light, its overhanging weight must tend to increase the curva- 
ture of the lower part; but any such effect was shown in several 
ways to bo quite insignificant. When little caps of -tin-foil 
(hereafter to be described) were placed on the summits of the 
cotyledons, though this must have added considerably to their 
weight, the rate or amount of bending was not thus increased. 
But the best evidence was afforded by placing pots with seedlings 
of Phalaris before a lamp in such a position, that the cotyledons 
were horizontally extended and projected at right angles to the 
line of light. In the course of 5^ h. they were directed towards 
the light with their bases bent at right angles ; and this abrupt 
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curvature could not have been aided in the least by the weight 
of the upper part, which acted at right angles to the plane of 
curvature. 

It will be shown that when the upper halves of the coty- 
ledons of Phalaris and Avena were enclosed in little pipes of 
tin-foil or of blackened glass, in which case the upper part w^as 
mechanically prevented from bending, the lower and unenclosed 
part did not bend when exposed to a lateral light; and it 
occurred to us that this fact might be due, not to the exclusion 
of the light from the upper part, but to some necessity of the 
bending gradually travelling down the cotyledons, so that 
unless the upper part fii‘st became bent, the lower could not 
bend, however much it might be stimulated. It was necessary 
for our purpose to ascertain whether this notion was true, and it 
was proved false; for the lower halves of several cotyledons 
became bowed to the light, although their upper halves were 
enclosed in little glass tubes (not blackened), which prevented, 
as far as we could judge, their bending. Nevertheless, as the 
part within the tube might possibly bend a very little, fine rigid 
rods or flat splinters of thin glass were cemented with shellac to 
one side of the upper part of 15 cotyledons ; and in six cases 
they were in addition tied on with threads. They were thus 
forced to remain quite straight. The result was that the lower 
halves of all became bowed to the light, but generally not in so 
great a degree as the corres]3onding part of the free seedlings 
in the same pots ; and this may perhaps he accounted for by 
some slight degree of injury having been caused by a consider- 
able surface having been smeared vdth shellac. It may be 
added, that when the cotyledons of Phalaris and Avena are 
acted on by apogeotropism, it is the upper part which begins 
first to bend; aud when this part was rendered rigid in the 
manner just described, the upward curvature of the basal part 
was not thus prevented. 

To test our belief that the upper part of the cotyledons of 
Phalaris, when exposed to a lateral light, regulates the bending 
of the lower part, many exi^eriments were tried ; but most of our 
first attempts proved useless from various causes not worth 
specifying. Seven cotyledons had their tips cut off for lengths 
varying between T and *16 of an inch, and tliese, when left 
exposed all day to a lateral light, remained upright. In another 
set of 7 cotyledons, the tips were cut off for a length of only 
about '05 of an inch (1*27 mm.) and these became bowed towards 
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a lateral light, but not nearly so much as the many other seed- 
lings in the same pots. This latter case shows that cutting off 
the tips does not by itself injure the plants so seriously as to 
prevent heliotropism ; but we thought at the time, that such 
injury might follow when a greater length was cut off, as in the 
first set of experiments. Therefore, no more trials of this kind 
were made, which we now regret ; as we afterwards found that 
when the tips of three cotyledons were cut off for a length of 
•2 inch, and of four others for lengths of T4:, *12, *1, and *07 
inch, and they were extended horizontally, the amputation did 
not interfere in the least with their bending vertically upwards, 
through the action of apogeotropism, like unmutilated speci- 
mens. It is therefore extremely improbable that the amputation 
of the tips for lengths of from T to *14 inch, could from the 
injury thus caused have prevented the lower part from bending 
towards the light. 

\Ye next tried the effects of covering the upper part of the 
cotyledons of Phalaris with little caps which were impermeable 
to light ; the whole lower part being left fully exposed before a 
south-west window or a bright paraffin lamp. Some of the caps 
were made of extremely thin tin-foil blackened within; these 
had the disadvantage of occasionally, though rarely, being too 
heavy, especially when twice folded. The basal edges could be 
pressed into close contact with the cotyledons ; though this 
again required care to prevent injuring them. Nevertheless, 
any injury thus caused could be detected by removing the caps, 
and trying whether the cotyledons were then sensitive to light. 
Other caps were made of tubes of the thinnest glass, which 
when painted black served weU, with the one great disadvantage 
that the lower ends could not be closed. But tubes were used 
which fitted the cotyledons almost closely, and black paper was 
placed on the soil round each, to check the upward reflection of 
light from the soil. Such tubes were in one respect far better 
than caps of tin-foil, as it was possible to cover at the same 
time some cotyledons with transparent and others with opaque 
tubes ; and thtis our experiments could be controlled. It should 
be kept in mind that young cotyledons were selected for trial, 
and that these when not interfered with become bowed down 
to the groxxnd towards the light. 

We will begin with the glass-tubes. The summits of nine 
cotyledons, differing somewhat in height, were enclosed for 
rather less than half their lengths in unooloured or transparent 
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tubes ; and these were then exposed before a sontb-west window 
on a bright day for 81i. All of them became strongly curved 
towards the light, in the same degree as the many other free 
seedlings in the same ]DOts ; so that the glass-tubes certainly did 
not prevent the cotyledons from bending towards the light. 
Nineteen other cotyledons were, at the same time, similarly 
enclosed in tubes thickly painted with Indian ink. On five of 
them, the paint, to our surprise, contracted after exposure 
to the sunlight, and very narrow cracks were formed, through 
which a little light entered ; and these five cases were rejected. 
Of the remaining 14 cotyledons, the lower halves of which had 
been fully exposed to the light for the whole time, 7 continued 
quite straight and upright ; 1 was considerably bowed to the 
light, and 6 were slightly bowed, but with the exposed bases of 
most of them almost or quite straight. It is possible that some 
light may have been reflected upwards from the soil and entered 
the bases of these 7 tubes, as the sun shone brightly, though 
hits of blackened paper had been placed on the soil round 
them. Nevertheless, the 7 cotyledons which were slightly 
bowed, together with the 7 upright ones, presented a most re- 
markable contrast in appearance with the many other seedlings 
in the same pots to which nothing had been done. The 
blackened tubes were then removed from 10 of these seedlings, 
and they were now exposed before a lamp for 8 h. : 9 of them 
became greatly, and 1 moderately, curved towards the light, 
proving that the previous absence of any curvature in the 
basal part, or the presence of only a slight degree of curvature 
there, was due to the exclusion of light from the upper part. 

Similar observations were made on 12 younger cotyledons 
with their upper halves enclosed within glass-tubes coated with 
black varnish, and with their lower halves fully exposed to 
bright sunshine. In these younger seedlings the sensitive zone 
seems to extend rather lower down, as was observed on some 
other occasions, for two became almost as much curved towards 
the light as the free seedlings; and the remaining ten were 
slightly curved, although the basal part of several of thorn, 
which normally becomes more curved than any other part, 
exhibited hardly a trace of curvature. These 12 seedlings 
taken together differed greatly in their degree of curvature from 
all the many other seedling's in the same pots. 

Better evidence of the efficiency of the blackened tubes was 
incidentally afforded by some experiments hereafter to bo given, 
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ill the upper halves of 14 cotyledons were enclosed in 

tubes from which an extremely narrow stripe of the black 
varnish had been scraped off. These cleared stripes were 
not directed towards the window, but obliquely to one side 
of the room, so that only a very little light could act on the 
upper halves of the cotyledons. These 14 seedlings remained 
during eight hours of exposure before a south-west window on 
a hazy day quite upright; whereas all the other many free 
seedlings in the same pots became greatly bowed towards the 
light. 

We will now turn to the trials with caps made of very thin 
tin-foil. These were placed at different times on the summits of 
24 cotyledons, and they extended down for a length of between 
T5 and *2 of an inch. The seedlings were exposed to a lateral 
light for periods varying between 6 h. 30 m. and 7 h. 45 m., 
which sufS-ced to cause all the other seedlings in the same pots 
to become almost rectangularly bent towards the light. They 
varied in height from only *04 to 1*15 inch, but the greater 
number were about *75 inch. Of the 24 cotyledons with their 
summits thus protected, 3 became much bent, but not in the 
direction of the light, and as they did not straighten themselves 
througli apogeotropism during the following night, either the 
caps were too heavy or the plants themselves were in a weak 
condition; and these three cases may be excluded. There 
are left for consideration 21 cotyledons ; of these 17 remained 
all the time quite upright ; the other 4 became slightly inclined 
to the light, but not in a degree comparable with that of the 
many free seedlings in the same pots. As the glass-tubes, when 
unpainted, did not prevent the cotyledons from becoming 
greatly bowed, it cannot be supposed that the caps of very 
thin tin-foil did so, except through the exclusion of the light. 
To prove that the plants had not been injured, the caps were 
removed from 6 of the upright seedlings, and these were exposed 
before a paraffin lamp for the same length of time as before, 
and they now all became greatly curved towards the light. 

As caps between *15 and *2 of an inch in depth were thus 
proved to be highly efficient in preventing the cotyledons from 
bending towards the light, 8 other cotyledons were protected 
with caps between only '06 and *12 in depth. Of these, two 
remained vertical, one was considerably and five slightly curved 
towards the light, but far less so than the free seedlings in the 
same pots. 
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Another trial was made in a different manner, namely, by 
bandaging with strips of tin-foil, about *2 in breadth, the upper 
part, but not the actual summit, of eight moderately young 
seedlings a little oyer half an inch in height. The summits and 
the basal parts were thus left fully exposed to a lateral light 
during 8 h. ; an upper intermediate zone being protected. 
With four of these seedlings the summits were exposed for 
a length of *05 inch, and in two of them this part became 
curved towards the light, but the whole lower part remained 
quite upright; whereas the entire length of the other two 
seedlings became slightly curved towards the light. The 
summits of the four other seedlings were exposed for a length 
of *04 inch, and of these one remained almost upright, whilst 
the other three became considerably curved towards the light. 
.The many free seedlings in the same pots were all greatly 
curved towards the light. 

From these several sets of experiments, including those with 
the glass-tubes, and those when the tips were cut off, we may 
infer that the exclusion of light from the upper part of the 
cotyledons of Phalaris prevents the lower part, though fully 
exposed to a lateral light, from becoming curved. The summit 
for a length of *04 or *05 of an inch, though it is itself sensitive 
and curves towards the light, has only a slight power of causing 
the lower part to bend. Nor has the exclusion of light from the 
summit for a length of *1 of an inch a strong influence on the 
curvature of the lower part. On the other hand, an exclusion 
for a length of between *15 and *2 of an inch, or of the whole 
upper half, plainly prevents the lower and fully illuminated 
part from becoming curved in the manner (see Fig. 181) which 
invariably occurs when a free cotyledon is exposed to a lateral 
light. With very young seedlings the sensitive zone seems to 
extend rather lower down relatively to their height than in older 
seedlings. We must therefore conclude that when seedlings 
are freely exposed to a lateral light some influence is trans- 
mitted from the upper to the lower part, causing the latter to 
bend. 

This conclusion is supported by what may be seen to occur 
on a small scale, especially with young cotyledons, without any 
artificial exclusion of the light ; for they bend beneath the earth 
where no light can enter. Seeds of Phalaris were covered 
with a layer one-fourth of an inch in thickness of very fine 
sand, consisting of extremely minute grains of silex coated with 
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oxide of iron. A layer of this sand, moistened to the same 
degree as that oyer the seeds, was spread over a glass-plate ; and 
when the layer was *05 of an inch in thickness (carefully mea- 
sured) no light from a briglit sky could be seen to pass through 
it, unless it was yiewed through a long blackened tube, and 
then a trace of light could be detected, but probably much too 
little to affect any plant. A layer *1 of an inch in thickness was 
quite impermeable to light, as judged by the eye aided by the tube. 
It may be worth adding that the layer, when dried, remained 
equally impermeable to b’ght. This sand yielded to yery slight 
pressure whilst kept moist, and in this state did not contract 
or crack in the least. In a first trial, cotyledons which had 
grown to a moderate height were exposed for 8 h. before a paraffin 
lamp, and they became greatly bowed. At their bases on the 
shaded side opposite to the light, well-defined, crescentic, open 
furrows were formed, which (measured under a microscope with’ 
a micrometer) were from *02 to *03 of an inch in breadth, and 
these had evidently been left by the bending of the buried bases 
of the cotyledons towards the light. On the side of the light 
the cotyledons were in close contact with the sand, which was a 
very little heaped up. By remoying with a sharp knife the 
sand on one side of the cotyledons in the line of the light, the 
bent portion and the open furrows were found to extend down 
to a depth of about *1 of an inch, where no light could enter. 
The chords of the short buried arcs formed in four cases angles 
of 11°, 13°, 15°, and 18°, with the perpendicular. By the 
following morning these short bowed portions had straightened 
themselves through apogeotropism. 

In the next trial much younger cotyledons were similarly 
treated, but were exposed to a rather obscure lateral light. 
After some hours, a bowed cotyledon, '3 inch in height, had an 
open furrow on the shaded side *04 inch in breadth; another 
cotyledon, only *13 inch in height, had left a furrow *02 inch in 
breadth. But the most curious case was that of a cotyledon which 
had just protruded above the ground and was only *03 inch in 
height, and this was found to be bowed in the direction of the 
light to a depth of *2 of an inch beneath the surface. From 
what we know of the impermeability of this sand to light, the 
upper illuminated part in these several cases must have deter- 
mined the curvature of the lower buried portions. But an 
apparent cause of doubt may be suggested : as the cotyledons 
are continually circumnutating, they tend to form a minute 
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crack or furrow all round their bases, which would admit a 
little light on all sides ; but this would not happen when they 
w^ere illuminated laterally, for we know that they quickly bend 
towards a lateral light, and they then press so firmly against the 
sand on the illuminated side as to furrow it, and this would 
effectually exclude light on this side. Any light admitted on 
the opposite and shaded side, where an open furrow is formed, 
would tend to counteract the curvature tow’-ards the lamp or 
other source of the light. It may be added, that the use of fine 
moist sand, which yields easily to pressure, was indispensable 
in the above experiments ; for seedlings raised in common soil, 
not kept especially damp, and exposed for 9 h. 30 m. to a strong 
lateral light, did not form an open furrow at their bases on the 
shaded side, and were not bowed beneath the surface. 

Perhaps the most striking proof of the action of the upper 
*011 the lower part of the cotyledons of Phalaris, when laterally 
illuminated, was afforded by the blackened glass-tubes (before 
alluded to) with very narrow stripes of the varnish scraped 
off on one side, through which a little light was admitted. 
The breadth of these stripes or slits varied between *01 and 
*02 inch (‘25 and *51 mm.). Cotyledons with their upper 
halves enclosed in such tubes were placed before a south-west 
window, in such a position, that the scraped stripes did not 
directly face the window, but obliquely to one side. The seed- 
lings were left exposed for 8 h,, before the close of which time 
the many free seedlings in the same pots had become greatly 
bowed towards the window. Under these circumstances, the 
whole lower halves of the cotyledons, which had their summits 
enclosed in the tubes, were fully exposed to the light of the 
sky, whilst their upper halves received exclusively or chiefly 
diffused light from the room, and tliis only through a very 
narrow slit on one side. Now, if the curvature of the lower 
part had been determined by the illumination of this part, all 
the cotyledons assuredly would have become curved towm‘ds 
the window; but this was far from being the case. Tubes 
of the kind just described were placed on several occasions 
over the upper halves of 27 cotyledons ; 14 of them remained 
all the time quite vertical; so that sufficient diffused light 
did not enter through the narrow slits to produce any effect 
whatever; and they behaved in the same manner as if their 
upper halves had been enclosed in completely blackened tubes. 
The lower halves of the 13 other cotyledons became bowed 
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not directly in the line of the window, but obliquely towards 
it ; one pointed at an angle of only 18^, but the remaining 12 
at angles varying between 45° and 62° from the line of the 
window. At the commencement of the experiment, pins had 
been laid on the earth in the direction towards which the slits in 
the varnish faced ; and in this direction alone a small amount 
of diffused light entered. At the close of the experiment, 7 of 
the bowed cotyledons pointed exactly in the line of the pins, 
and 6 of them in a line between that of the pins and that of the 
window. This intermediate position is intelligible, for any light 
from the sky which entered obliquely through the slits would 
be much more efficient than the diffused light which entered 
directly through them. After the 8 h. exposure, the contrast 
in appearance between these 13 cotyledons and the many other 
seedlings in the same pots, which were all (excepting the above 
14 vertical ones) greatly bowed in straight and parallel lines 
towards the window, was extremely remarkable. It is therefore 
certain that a little weak light striking the upper halves of the 
cotyledons of Phalaris, is far more potent in determining the 
direction of the curvature of the lower halves, than the full 
illumination of the latter during the whole time of exposure. 

In confirmation of the above results, the effect of thickly 
painting with Indian ink one side of the upper part of three coty- 
ledons of Phalaris, for a length of *2 inch from their tips, may be 
worth giving. These were placed so that the unpainted surface 
was directed not towards the window, but a little to one side ; 
and they all became bent towards the unpainted side, and from 
the line of the window by angles amounting to 31°, 35°, and 83°. 
The curvature in this direction extended down to their bases, 
although the whole lower part was fully exposed to the light 
from the window. 

Finally, although there can be no doubt that the illumination 
of the upper part of the cotyledons of Phalaris greatly affects 
the power and manner of bending of the lower part, yet some 
observations seemed to render it jrrobable that the simultaneous 
stimulation of the lower part by hght greatly favours, or is 
almost necessary, for its well-marked curvature ; but our experi- 
ments were not conclusive, owing to the difficulty of excluding 
light from the lower halves without mechanically preventing 
their curvature. 

Avena saiim.— The cotyledons of this plant become quickly 
bowed towards a lateral light, exactly like those of Phalaris. 
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Experiments similar to the foregoing ones were tried, and we 
will give the results as briefly as possible. TJiey are somewhat 
less conclusive than in the case of Plialaris, and this may 
possibly be accounted for by the sensitive zone varying in exten- 
sion, in a species so long cultivated and variable as the common 
Oat. Cotyledons a little under three-quarters of an inch in 
height were selected for trial : six had their summits protected 
from light by tin-foil caps, *25 inch in depth, and two others by 
caps *3 inch in depth. Of these 8 cotyledons, five remained 
upright during 8 hours of exposure, although their lower parts 
were fully exposed to the light all the time; two were very slightly, 
and one considerably, bowed towards it. Caps only * 2 or ■ 22 inch 
in depth were placed over 4 other cotyledons, and now only one 
remained upright, one was slightly, and two considerably bowed 
to the light. In this and the following cases all the free seedlings 
in the same pots became greatly bowed to the light. 

Our next trial was made with short lengths of thin and 
fairly transparent quills ; for glass-tubes of sufficient diameter 
to go over the cotyledons would have been too heavy. Firstly, 
tlie summits of 13 cotyledons were enclosed in unpainted 
quills, and of these 11 became greatly and 2 slightly bowed 
to the light ; so that the mere act of enclosure did not prevent 
the lower part from becoming bowed. Secondly, the summits 
of 11 cotyledons were enclosed in quills ‘3 inch in length, painted 
so as to he impermeable to light; of these, 7 did not be- 
come at all inclined towards the light, but 3 of them were 
slightly bent more or less transversely with respect to the line 
of light, and these might perhaps have been altogether ex- 
cluded; one alone was slightly bowed towards the light. 
Painted quills, *25 inch in lengiih, were placed over the summits 
of 4 other cotyledons ; of these, one alone remained upright, a 
second was slightly bowed, and the two others as much bowed 
to the light as the free seedlings in the same pots. These two 
latter cases, considering that the caps wore *25 in length, are 
inexplicable. 

Lastly, the summits of 8 cotyledons were coated with flexible 
and highly transparent gold-beaters’ skin, and all became as 
much bowed to the light as the free seedlings. The summits of 
9 other cotyledons were similarly coated with gold-beaters’ skin, 
which was then painted to a depth of between *25 and *8 inch, 
so as to be impermeable to light; of these 5 remained upright, 
and 4 were well bowed to the light, almost or quite as well as 
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the free seedlings. These latter four cases, as well as the two 
in the last paragraph, offer a strong exception to the rule that 
the illumination of the upper part determines the curvature of 
the lower part. Nevertheless, 5 of these 8 cotyledons remained 
quite upright, although their lower halves were fully illuminated 
all the time ; and it would almost be a prodigy to find five free 
seedlings standing vertically after an exposure for several hours 
to a lateral light. 

The cotyledons of Avena, like those of Phalaris, when growing 
in soft, damp, fine sand, leave an open crescentric furrow on the 
shaded side, after bending to a lateral light ; and they become 
bowed beneath the surface at a depth to which, as we know, 
light cannot penetrate. The arcs of the chords of the buried 
bowed portions formed in two cases angles of 20° and 21° with 
the perpendicular. The open furrows on the shaded side were, 
in four cases, '008, *016, *024, and *024 of an inch in breadth. 

Brassica oUracea (Common Red). — ^It will here be shown that 
the upper half of the hypocotyl of the cabbage, when illuminated 
by a lateral light, determines the curvature of the lower half. 
It is necessary to experimentise on young seedlings about half 
an inch or rather less in height, for when grown to an inch and 
upwards the basal part ceases to bend. We first tried painting 
the hypocotyls with Indian ink, or cutting off their summits for 
various lengths ; but these experiments are not worth giving, 
though they confirm, as far as they can be trusted, the results 
of the following ones. These were made by folding gold-beaters’ 
skin once round the upper halves of young hypocotyls, and 
painting it thickly with Indian ink or with black grease. As 
a control experiment, the same transparent skin, left unpainted, 
was folded round the upper halves of 12 hypocotyls ; and these 
all became greatly curved to the light, excexjting one, which was 
only moderately curved. Twenty other young hypocotyls had 
the skin round their upper halves painted, whilst their lower 
halves were left quite uncovered. These seedlings were then 
exposed, generally for ’between 7 and 8 h., in a box blackened 
within and open in front, either before a south-west window or 
a paraffin lamp. This exposure was amply sufficient, as was 
shown by the strongly-marked heliotropism of all the free seed- 
lings in the same pots; nevertheless, some were left exposed 
to the light for a much longer time. Of the 20 hypocotyls 
thus treated, 14 remained quite upright, and 6 became slightly 
bowled to the light ; hut 2 of these latter cases were not really 
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exceptions, for on removing the skin the paint was found im- 
perfect and was penetrated by many small transparent spaces 
on the side which faced the light. Moreover, in two other cases 
the painted skin did not extend quite halfway down the hypo- 
cotyl. Altogether there was a wonderful contrast in the several 
pots between these 20 hypocotyls and the other many free 
seedlings, which were all greatly bowed down to their bases in 
the direction of the light, some being alnfost prostrate on the 
ground. 

The most successful trial on any one day (included in the 
above results) is worth describing in detail Six young seed- 
lings were selected, the hypocotyls of which were nearly *45 inch, 
excepting one, which was * 6 inch in height, measured from the 
bases of their petioles to the ground. Their tq^per halves, 
judged as accurately as could be done by the eye, were folded 
once round with gold-beaters’ skin, and tins was painted 
thickly with Indian ink. They were exposed in an otherwise 
darkened room before a bright paraffin lamp, which stood on 
a level with the two pots containing the seedlings. They 
were first looked at after an interval of 5 h. 10 m., and five 
of the protected hypocotyls were found quite erect, the sixth 
being very slightly inclined to the light ; whereas all tlie many 
free seedlings in the same two pots were greatly bowed 
to the light. They were again examined after a continuous 
exposure to the light of 20 h. 35 m.; and now the contrast 
between the two sets was wonderfully great ; for the free seed- 
lings had their hypocotyls extended almost horizontally in the 
direction of the light, and were curved down to the ground ; 
whilst those with the upper halves protected by the painted 
skin, but with their lower halves fully exposed to the light, still 
remained quite upright, with tlie exception of the one which 
retained the same slight inclination to the light which it had 
before. This latter seedling was found to have been rather 
badly painted, for on the side facing the light the rod colour 
of the hypocotyl could be distinguished through the paint. 

We next tried nine older seedlings, the hypocotyls of which 
varied between 1 and 1*6 inch in height. The gold-beaters' 
skin round their upper parts was painted with black grease to 
a depth of only ’ 8 inch, that is, from less than a third to a fourth 
or fifth of their total heights. They were exposed to the light 
for 7 h. 15 m.; and the result showed that the whole of the 
sensitive zone, which determines the curvature of the lower 
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part, was not protected from the action of the light ; for all 9 
became curved towards it, 4 of them very slightly, 3 moderately, 
and 2 almost as much as the unprotected seedlings. Neverthe- 
less, the whole 9 taken together differed plainly in their degree 
of curvature from the many free seedlings, and from some 
which were wrapped in unpainted skin, growing in the same 
two pots. 

Seeds were covered with about a quarter of an inch of the fine 
sand described under Phalaris ; and when the hypocotyls had 
grown to a height of between *4 and *55 inch, they were exposed 
during 9h. before a paraffin lamp, their bases being at first 
closely surrounded by the damp sand. They all became bowed 
down to the ground, so that their upper parts lay near to and 
almost parallel to the surface of the soil. On the side of the 
light their bases were in close contact with the sand, which was 
here a very little heaped up; on the opposite or shaded side 
there were open, crescentic cracks or furrows, rather above *01 
of an inch in width ; but they were not so sharp and regular 
as those made by Phalaris and Avena, and therefore could not 
be so easily measured under the microscope. The hypocotyls 
were found, when the sand was removed on one side, to be 
curved to a depth beneath the surface in three cases of at least 
• 1 inch, in a fourth case of * 11, and in a fifth of * 15 inch. The 
chords of the arcs of the short, buried, bowed portions formed 
angles of between 11° and 15° with the perpendicular. From 
what we have seen of the impermeability of this sand to light, 
the curvature of the hypocotyls certainly extended down to a 
depth where no light could enter; and the curvature must 
have been caused by an influence transmitted from the upper 
illuminated part. 

The lower halves of five young hypocotyls were surrounded by 
unpainted gold-beaters’ skin, and these, after an exposure of 8 h. 
before a paraffin lamp, all became as much bowed to the light 
as the free seedlings. The lower halves of 10 other young 
hypocotyls, similarly surrounded with the skin, were thickly 
painted with Indian ink; their upper and unprotected halves 
became well curved to the light, but their lower and protected 
halves remained vertical in all the cases excepting one, and on 
this the layer of paint was imperfect This result seems to 
prove that the influence transmitted from the upper part is 
not sufficient to cause the lower part to bend, unless it be at 
the same time illuminated ; but there remains the doubt, as in 

2 I 
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tlie case of Plialaris, \rhetliGr the skin covered with a rather 
thick crust of dry Indian ink did not mechanically prevent 
their curvature. 

Beta vulgaris, — few analogous experiments w'ero tried on 
this plant, which is not very well adapted for the purpose, as the 
basal part of the hypocotyl, after it has grown to above half an 
inch in height^ does not bend much on exposure to a lateral 
light. Four hypocotyls were suiTounded close beneath their 
petioles with strips of thin tin-foil, *2 inch in breadth, and they 
remained upright all day before a paraffin lamp ; two others 
were surrounded -with strips *15 inch in breadth, and one of 
these remained upright, the other becoming bowed ; the band- 
ages in two other cases were only • 1 inch in breadth, and both 
of these hypocotyls became bowed, though ono only slightly, 
towards the light. The free seedlings in the same pots "were 
all fairly well curved towards the light; and during the follow- 
ing night became nearly upright. The pots were now turned 
round and placed before a window, so that the opposite sides 
of the seedlings were exposed to tho light, towards which all 
the unprotected hypocotyls became bent in the course of 7 h. 
Seven out of the 8 seedlings with bandages of tin-foil remained 
upright, but one which had a bandage only • 1 inch in breadth, 
became curved to the light. On another occasion, the upper 
halves of 7 hypocotyls were surrounded with painted gold- 
beaters* skin ; of these 4 remained upright, and 3 became a little 
curved to the light: at the same time 4 other seedlings sur- 
rounded with unpainted skin, as well as the free ones in the 
same pots, all became bowed towards the lamp, before which 
they had been exposed during 22 hours. 

Badicles of Siucqns alia. — The radicles of some plants arc 
indifferent, as far as curvature is concGriicd, to tho action of 
light ; whilst others bend towards and others from it.* Whether 
these movements are of any service to tho plant is very doubtful, 
at least in tho case of subterranean roots ; they probably result 
from the radicles being sensitive to contact, moisture, ami gravi- 
tation, and as a consequence to other irritauis wliicli are never 
naturally encountered. The radicles of IShnqm alba, when 
immersed in water and exposed to a lateral light, bond from it, 
or are apheliotropio. They become bent for a length of about 
4 mm, from their tips. To ascertain whether this movement 


■*' Sachs, ‘Physiologie Vi^etale,’ 1868, p. 44. 
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generally occurred, 41 radicles, which had germinated in damp 
sawdust, were immersed in water and exposed to a lateral light; 
and they all, with two doubtful exceptions, became curved from 
the light. At the same time the tips of 54 other radicles, 
similarly exposed, were just touched with nitrate of silver. 
They were blackened for a length of from ’05 to -07 mm., and 
iprobably killed; but it should be observed that this did not 
check materially, if at all, tjie growth of the upper part; for 
several, which w'ere measured, increased in the course of only 
B-9 h. by 5 to 7 mm. in length. Of the 64 cauterised radicles 
one case was doubtful, 25 curved themselves from the light in 
the normal manner, and 28, or more than half, were not in the 
least apheliotropic. There was a considerable difference, which 
we cannot account for, in the results of the experiments tried 
towards the end of April and in the middle of September. 
Fifteen radicles (part of the above 54) were cauterised at the 
former period and were exposed to sunshine, of which 12 failed 
to be apheliotropic, 2 were still apheliotropic, and 1 was doubt- 
ful. In September, 39 cauterised radicles vrere exposed to a 
northern light, being kept at a loroper temperature; and now 
23 continued to be apheliotropic in the normal manner, and 
only 16 failed to bend from the light. Looking at the aggregate 
results at both periods, there can be no doubt that the de- 
struction of the tip for less than a millimeter in length destroyed 
in more than half the cases their power of moving from the 
light. It is probable that if tho tips had been cauterised for 
the length of a whole millimeter, all signs of apheliotropism 
would have disappeared. It may be suggested that although 
the application of caustic does not stop growth, yet enough may 
be absorbed to destroy the power of movement in the upper 
part; but this suggestion must be rejected, for we have seen 
and shall again sec, that cauterising one side of the tip of various 
kinds of radicles actually excites movement. The conclusion 
seems inevitable that sensitiveness to light resides in the tip 
of the radicle of Binaim alba; and that the tip when thus 
stimulated transmits some influence to tho upper part, causing 
it to bend. The case in this respect is paiullel with that of 
the radicles of several plants, the tips of which are sensitive to 
contact and to other irritants, and, as will be shown in the 
eleventh chapter, to gravitation. 
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Concluding Eemaeks and Summary of Chapter. 

We do not know whether it is a general rule with 
seedling plants that the illumination of the upper 
part determines the curvature of the lower part. But 
as this occurred in the four species examined by us, 
belonging to such distinct families as the Q-raminese, 
Cruciferse, and Chenopodeae, it is probably of common 
occurrence. It can hardly fail to be of service to seed- 
lings, by aiding them to find the shortest path from 
the bmied seed to the light, on nearly the same 
principle that the eyes of most of the lower crawling 
animals are seated at the anterior ends of their bodies. 
It is extremely doubtful whether with fully developed 
plants the illumination of one part ever affects the 
curvature of another part. The summits of 5 young 
plants of Asparagus officinalis (varying in height be- 
tween IT and 2*7 inches, and consisting of several 
short internodes) were covered with caps of tin-foil 
from 0*3 to 0*35 inch in depth; and the lower un- 
covered parts became as much curved towards a lateral 
light, as were the free seedlings in the same pots. 
Other seedlings of the same plant had their summits 
painted with Indian ink with the same negative result. 
Pieces of blackened paper were gummed to the edges 
and over the blades of some leaves on young plants of 
Tro^molum majus and Banunmlus fiearia ; these were 
then placed in a box before a window, and the petioles 
of the protected leaves became curved towards the 
light, as much as those of the unprotected loaves. 

The foregoing cases with respect to seedling plants 
have been fully described, not only because the trans- 
mission of any effect from light is a new physiological 
fact, but because we think it tends to modify somewhat 
the current views on heliotropic movements. Until 
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lately sncli movements were believed to result simply 
from increased growth on the shaded side. At present 
it is commonly admitted * that diminished light in- 
creases the tnrgescence of the cells, or the extensibility 
of the cell-walls^ or of both together, on the shaded 
side, and that this is followed by increased growth. 
But Pfeffer has shown that a difference in the tnr- 
gescence on the two sides of a pulvinns, — that is, an 
aggregate of small cells which have ceased to grow at 
an early age, — is excited by a difference in the amount 
of light received by the two sides; and that move- 
ment is thus caused without being followed by in- 
creased growth on the more turgescent side.t All 
observers apparently believe that light acts directly 
on the part which bends, but we have seen with the 
above described seedlings that this is not the case. 
Their lower halves were brightly illuminated for hours, 
and yet did not bend in the least towards the light, 
though this is the part which under ordinary circum- 
stances bends the most. It is a still more striking 
fact, that the faint illumination of a narrow stripe on 
one side of the upper part of the cotyledons of Phalaris 
determined the direction of the curvature of the lower 
part ; so that this latter part did not bend towards the 
bright light by which it had been fully illuminated, 


* Emil Gocllewski has given 
(‘Bot. Zeitung/ 1879, Hos. 6-9) 
an excellent account (p. 120) of 
the present state of the question. 
See also Vines in * Arbeiten des 
Bot Inst, in Wurzburg/ 1878, B. 
ii. pp. 114-147. Hugo do Vries 
has recently published a still 
more important article on this 
subject; ‘Bot. Zeitung/ Dec. 19th 
and 26th, 1879. 

t ‘ Die Periodisohen Bewegun- 
gen der Blattorgane/ 1875, pp. 7, 


6.8, 123, <fco. Frank has also 
insisted (‘Die Xaturliche wa- 
gerechte RicUtung von Pflan- 
zentheilen,’ 1870, p. 53) on the 
important part which the pulvini 
of the leaflets of compound leaves 
play in placing the leaflets in a 
proper position with respect to the 
li^ht. This holds good, especially 
with the leaves of climbing plants, 
which are carried into ail sorts 
of positions, ill-adapted for the 
action of the light. 
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but obliquely towards one side where only a little 
light entered. These results seem to imply the pre- 
sence of some matter in the upper part which is acted 
on by light, and which transmits its eficcts to the 
lower part. It has been shown that this trausmission 
is independent of the bending of the upper sensitive 
part. We have an analogous case of transmission in 
Drosera, for when a gland is irritated, the basal and 
not the upper or intermediate part of the tentacle 
bends. The flexible and sensitive filament of Dionaea 
likewise transmits a stimulus, without itself bending ; 
as does the stem of Mimosa. 

Light exerts a powerful influence on most vege- 
table tissues, and there can be no doubt that it 
generally tends to check their growth. But when tlie 
two sides of a plant are illuminated in a slightly 
different degree, it does not necessarily follow' that 
the bending towards the illuminated side is caused by 
changes in the tissues of the same nature as those 
which lead to increased growth in darkness. We 
know at least that a part may bend from the light, 
and yet its growth may not be favoured by light. 
This is the case wdth the radicles of Sma^ns albci^ wdiich 
are plainly apheliotropic ; nevertheless, they grow' 
quicker in darkness than in light.^ So it is with 
many aerial roots, according to Wiosner ;t but tliere 
are other opposed cases. It appears, therefore, that 
light docs not determine the growth of apheliotropic 
parts in any uniform manner. 

We should bear in mind that the pow'cr of bending 
to the light is highly beneficial to most plants. There 


* Francis Darwin, ‘ tJber das Heft iii., 1880, p. 521. 

Wachsthnm negativ heliotropi- f * Sitzh. dork. Akad. dca* Wis- 
soker Wurzeln^ ‘Arbeiten des sensch’ (Yiunna), 1880, p, 12. 

Bot. Inst, in Wiirzbnrg,’ B. ii., 
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is therefore no improbability in this power having been 
specially acquired. In several respects light seems to 
act on plants in nearly the same manner as it does 
on animals by means of the nervous system."^' With 
seedlings the effect, as we haye just seen, is trans- 
mitted from one part to another. An animal may be 
excited to move by a very small amount of lig*ht ; and 
it has been shown that a difference in the illumination 
of the two sides of the cotyledons of Phalaris, which 
could not be distinguished by the human eye, sufficed 
to cause them to bend. It has also been shown that 
there is no close parallelism between the amount of 
light which acts on a plant and its degree of curva- 
ture; it was indeed hardly possible to perceive any 
difference in the curvature of some seedlings of Phalaris 
exposed to a light, which, though dim, was very much 
brighter than that to which others had been exposed. 
The retina, after being stimulated by a bright light, 
feels the effect for some time ; and Phalaris continued 
to bend for nearly half an hour towards the side which 
had been illuminated. The retina cannot perceive 
a dim light after it lias been exposed to a bright one ; 
and plants which had been kept in the daylight 
during tho previous day and morning, did not move 
so soon towards an obscure lateral light as did others 
which had been kept in complete darkness. 

Even if light does act in sneb a maimer on the 
growing parts of plants as always to excite in them 
a tendency to bend towards the more illuminated 
side — a supposition contradicted by the foregoing 
experiments on seedlings and by all apheliotropic 

Sachs 1 ms rafide Bome strildug See his paper < Ueber ortbotrope 
remarks to the same effect with ntid plagiotropo Pflanzentlieile/ 
respect to the various stimuli * Arb.des, Bot. InsimWiirzburg,* 
which excite movement in plants. 1879, B. ii. p. 282, 
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organs — yet tlie tendency differs greatly in different 
species, and is yariable in degree in the iiidiyiduals of 
the same species, as may be seen in almost any pot 
of seedlings of a long cnltivated plant.^ There is 
therefore a basis for the modification of this tendency 
to almost any beneficial extent. That it has been 
modified, we see in many cases : thus, it is of more 
importance for insectivorous plants to place their 
leaves in the best position for catching insects than 
to turn their leaves to the light, and they have 
no such power. If the stems of twining plants were 
to bend towards the light, they would often be drawn 
away from their supports ; and as we have seen they 
do not thus bend. As the stems of most other plants 
are heliotropic, we may feel almost sure that twining 
j)lants, which are distributed throughout tlie whole 
vascular series, have lost a power that their non- 
climbing progenitors possessed. Moreover, with Ipo- 
moea, and probably all other twiners, the stem of the 
young plant, before it begins to twine, is highly helio- 
tropic, evidently in order to expose the cotyledons or 
the first true leaves fully to the light. With the Ivy the 
stems of seedlings are moderately heliotropic, Avhilst 
those of the same plants when grown a little older 


* Strasburger has show in Ills 
interesting work (‘"Wirkung des 
Lichtes . . . auf fechw'armsporen/ 
1878), that the movement of the 
gvvarm-sporos of various lowly 
organised plants to a lateral light 
is inflaenced by their stage of 
development, by the temperature 
to which they are subjected, by 
the degree of illumination under 
which they have been raised, and 
hy other unknown causes ; so that 
the swarm-spores of the same 
si^ies may move across the field 
of the microscope either to or from 


the light. Some individuals, more- 
over, appear to bo indifferent to 
the light; and those of (lifiercnt 
species behave very difierontly. 
The brighter the light, the 
straightcr is their course. They 
exhibit also for a short time the 
after-effects of light. In all these 
respects they rcromble the Iiighor 
plants. Sec, also, Stahl, ‘ Ueber 
den einfluss der Lichts auf die 
Bewcgungs-erscheiuungen dor 
Sohw'armsporen ^ Verh. d. phys.- 
med. Geselsshalft in Wurzburg, 
B. xii, 1878. 
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are apheliotropic. Some tendrils which consist of 
modified leaves — organs in all ordinary cases strongly 
diaheliotropic — have been rendered apheliotropic, and 
their tips crawl into any dark crevice. 

Even in the case of ordinary heliotropic movements, 
it is hardly credible that they result directly from 
the action of the light, without any special adaptation. 
We may illustrate what we mean by the hygroscopic 
movements of plants : if the tissues on one side of an 
organ permit of rapid evaporation, they will dry 
quickly and contract, causing the part to bend to this 
side. Now the wonderfully complex movements of 
the pollinia of Orchis pyramidalis^ by which they clasp 
the proboscis of a moth and afterwards change their 
position for the sake of depositing the pollen-masses 
on the double stigma — or again the twisting move- 
ments, by which certain seeds bury themselves in 
the ground* — follow from the manner of drying of 
the parts in question ; yet no one will suppose that 
these results have been gained without special adapta- 
tion. Similarly, we are led to believe in adaptation 
when we see the hypocotyl of a seedling, which contains 
chlorophyll, bending to the light ; for although it thus 
receives less light, being now shaded by its own coty- 
ledons, it places them — the more important organs — in 
the best position to be fully illuminated. The hypo- 
cotyl may therefore be said to sacrifice itself for the 
good of the cotyledons, or rather of the whole plant. 
But if it be prevented from bending, as must some- 
times occur with seedlings springing up in an en- 
tangled mass of vegetation, the cotyledons themselves 
bend so as to face the light ; the one farthest off rising 

* Francis Darwin, ‘ On the Hy- actions Linn. Soc./ series ii. vol. i. 
groBCopic Mechanism,’ &c., ‘ Trans- p. 149, 1876, 
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lip, and that nearest to the light sinking down, or 
both twisting laterally.’^ We may, also, suspect that 
the extreme sensitiveness to light of the upper part 
of the sheath-like cotyledons of the Gram in em, and 
their power of transmitting its effects to the loAver 
part, are specialised arrangements for finding the 
shortest path to the light. With plants growing on 
a bank, or thrown prostrate by the wind, the manner 
in which the leaves move, even rotating on their own 
axes, so that their upper surfaces may be again directed 
to the light, is a striking plienomenon. Such facts 
are rendered more striking when we remember that 
too intense a light injures the chlurophyll, and that 
the leaflets of several Leguminosa} viien thus exposed 
bend upwards and present tbeir edges to the sun, thus 
escaping injury. On the other hand, tlie leaflets of 
Averrhoa and Oxalis, when similarly exposed, bend 
downwards. 

It WES shown in the last chapter that heliotropisin 
is a modified form of circumiiutation ; and as every 
giwing part of every plant circumniitates more or less,' 
we can understand how it is that the pow’er of bending 
to the light has been acquired by such a multitude 
of plants throughout the vegetable kingdom. The 
manner in which a circumnutating movement — that 
is, one consisting of a succession of irregular ellipses 
or loops — is gradually converted into a rectilinear 
course towards the light, has been already explaim.^d. 
First, we have a succession of ellipses with llunr 
longer axes directed towards the liglit, each of which 


* Wiesner has made remarks to tractod from B. Ixxvii. (1878). 
nearly the same effect with respect Sitb. dor k. Akacl cler Wisaensoh, 

to leaves : * Die tindulirende Nu- Wien. 
tatioE der Internodiea,’ p. 6, ex- 
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is described nearer and nearer to its source ; then the 
looi^s are drawn ont into a strongly pronounced zigzag 
line, with here and there a small loop still formed. 
At the same time that the moTeinent towards the light 
is increased in extent and accelerated, that in the 
opposite direction is lessened and retarded, and at last 
stopped. The zigzag movement to either side is 
likewise gradually lessened, so that finally the course 
becomes rectilinear. Thus under the stimulus of a 
fairly bright light there is no useless expenditure of 
force. 

As with plants every character is more or less 
variable, there seems to be no great difficulty in be- 
lieving that their oircmnnutating movements may 
have been increased or modified in any beneficial 
manner by the preservation of varying individuals. 
The inheritance of habitual movements is a necessary 
contingent for this process of selection, or the survival 
of the fittest ; and w^e have seen good reason to believe 
that habitual movements are inherited by plants. In 
the case of twining species the circumnutating move- 
ments have been increased in amplitude and rendered 
more circular ; the stimulus being here an internal 
or innate one. With sleeping plants the movements 
have been increased in amplitude and often changed 
in direction ; and here the stimulus is the alternation 
of light and darkness, aided, how'ever, by inheritance. 
In the case of heliotropisin, the stimulus is the unequal 
illumination of the two sides of the jilant, and this 
determines, as in the foregoing cases, the modifica- 
tion of the circummitating movement in such a manner 
that the organ bends to the light. A plant wffiich 
has been rendered heliotropie by the above means, 
might readily lose this tendency, judging from the 
cases already given, as soon as it became useless or 
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injurious. A species whicli has ceased to be helio- 
tropic might also be rendered apheliotropic by the 
preservation of the individuals which tended to cir- 
cumnutate (though the cause of this and most other 
variations is unknown) in a direction more or less 
opposed to that whence the light proceeded. In like 
manner a plant might be rendered diaheliotropic. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

Modified Ciecu3inutatio357 ; Movements excited by Gbavitation, 

Means of observation — Apogeotropism — Cytisus — ^Verbena — Beta — 
Gradual converaion of the movement of oircumnutation into apogeo- 
tropism in Eubus, Lilium, Phalaris, Avena, and Braasica — ^Apogeo- 
tropism retarded by heliotropism — ^Effected by the aid of joints 
or pulvini — Movements of flower-peduncles of Oxalis — General 
remarks on apogeotropism — Geotropism — Movements of radicles — 
Burying of seed-capsules — Use of process — Trifolium subterraneum 
■— Arachis— Amphioarpsea— Diageotropism — Conclusion. 

Our object in the present chapter is to show that 
geotropism, apogeotropism, and diageotropism are mo- 
dified forms of circumniitation. Extremely fine fila- 
ments of glass, bearing two minute triangles of paper, 
were fixed to the summits of young stems, frequently 
to the hypocotyls of seedlings, to flower-peduncles, 
radicles, &c., and the movements of the parts were 
then traced in the manner already described on 
vertical and horizontal glass-plates. It should be 
remembered that as the stems or other parts become 
more and more oblique with respect to the glasses, the 
figures traced on them necessarily become more and 
more magnified. The plants were protected from light, 
excepting whilst each observation was being made, and 
then the light, which was always a dim one, was 
allowed to enter so as to interfere as little as possible 
with the movement in progress ; and we did not detect 
any evidence of such interference. 

When observing the gradations between circumnu- 
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tation and lieliotropism, we liacl the great advantage of 
being able to lessen the light ; but with gootrupisin 
analogous experiments were of course impossible. 
We could, hoAvever, observe the movements of stems 
placed at first only a little from the perpendicular, in 
which case geotro]3isin did not act with nearly so much 
power, as when the stems were horizontal and at right 
angles to the force. Plants, also, were selected which 
were but feebly geotropic or apogeotropic, or had 
become so from having grown rather old. Another 
plan was to place the stems at first so that they pointed 
30 or 40 degrees beneath the horizon, and then apo- 
geotropism had a great amount of work to do before 
the stem was rendered upright ; and in this case 
ordinary circumiiutation was often not wholly oblite- 
rated, xinother plan wns to observe in the evening 
plants which during the day had become greatly 
curved heliotropically ; for their stems under the gra- 
dually waning light very slowly became upright through 
the action of apogeotropisin ; and in this case modified 
circumnutation was sometimes well displayed. 

Apoyeotropism . — Plants were selected for observation almost 
by cbance, exceptiup: that they were taken from widely different 
families. If the stem of a plant which is even moderately 
sensitive to apogeotropism be placed horizoittally, the upper 
growing part bends quickly upwards, so as t(j liccomo pcri)ciii- 
dicular; and the line traced by joiiimg the dots successively 
made on a glass-plate, is generally alino>st straight. For in- 
stance, a young CyUma/ntipxutft, 12 inches in iieighi, was placed 
so that the stem projected 10'^ beneath the Jiorijzon, and its 
course was traced during 72 h. At first it bout a very little 
downwards (Fig. 182), owing no doubt to the weight of the 
stem, as this occurred with most of the other i>lants observed, 
though, as they were of coiusc circiimnutating, the short down- 
ward lines were often oblique. After three-quarters of an hour 
the stem began to curve upwards, quickly during the first two 
hours, but much more slowly during the afternoon and night, 
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and on tlie following' day. I)i 
a little, and circuinnntated 
during tlie following day; but it 
also moved a sliort distance to 
tlie right, which was caused by 
a little light having been ac- 
cidentally admitted on this side. 
The stem was now inclined 
60'^ above the horizon, and had 
therefore risen 70°. With time 
allowed it would probably have 
become upright, and no doubt 
would have continued ciremn- 
nutating. The sole remarkable 
feature in the figure here given 
is the straightness of the course 
pursued. The stem, however, 
did not move upwards at an 
equable rate, and it sometimes 
stood almost or quite still. 
Such periods probably represent 
attempts to circuuinutate in a 
direction opposite to apogco- 
tropism. 

The herbaceous stem of a 
Verhena melindres (?) laid hori- 
zontally, rose in 7 h. so much 
tliat it could no longer be 
observed on the vertical glass 
which stood in front of the plant. 
The long line which was traced 
was almost absolutely straight. 
After the 7 h. it still continued 
to rise, but now eirciminutatcd 
slightly. On the following day 
it stood upright, and oircum- 
nutated regularly, as shown in 
Fig. 82, given in the fourth 
chapter. The stems of several 
other plants which were highly 
sensitive to apogeotropism rose 
up in almost straight lines, and 


the second night it fell 



Ci/tisttsfriip7nns : apogeotrojaurnoTe- 
ment of stem from 10° boneuth to 
60° above horizon, traced on ver- 
tical glasrt, from 8, .50 a.m. Mm-ch 
12th to 10.30 p.M. 13th. The .^nb- 
.siHj[uent circumnutating movement 
is likewise shown np to 6.45 A.M. 
on the 15 th. Noctnrual course 
represented, as usual, by a broken 
line. Jfiovement not greatly mag- 
nihed, and tracing reduced to two- 
thirds of original scale. 
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then suddenly began to circumnntate. A partially etiolated 



Beta mtffaris; apogeotropic movement 
ofhypocotyl from 19® beneath horizon 
to a vertical position, with subsequent 
circumnutation, ti'aced on a vertical 
and on a horizontal glass-plate, from 
8,28 A.M. Sept. 28th to 8.40 A.M, 29th. 
Figure reduced to one-third of original 
scale. 


and somewhat old hypocotyl 
of a seedling cabbage (21 
inches in height) was so 
sensitiye that when placed 
at an angle of only 23° from 
the perpendicular, it became 
vertical in 33 minutes. As 
it could not have been 
strongly acted upon by 
apogeotropism in the above 
slightly inclined position, 
we expected that it would 
have circumnutated, or at 
least have moved in a siig- 
zag course. Accordingly, 
dots were made every 3 
minutes; but, when these 
were joined, the lino was 
nearly straight. After this 
hypocotyl had become up- 
right it still moved onwards 
tor half an hour in the same 
general direction, but in a 
zigzag manner. During the 
succeeding 9 h. it eircum- 
nutated regularly, and de- 
scribed 3 large ellipses. In 
this case apogeotropism, 
although acting at a very 
uiifixvourable angle, quite 
overcame tho ordinary cir- 
cumnutating movement. 

The hypocotyls of IMu 
vtf/garis are liighly sensitive 
to apogeotropism. One was 
placed so as to project 19° 
beneath the horizon ; it fell 
at first a very little (see 
Fig. 183), no doubt owing 
to its weight ; but as it was 
oircumnutating the line was 
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oblique. During the next 3 h. 8 m. it rose in a nearly straight 
line, passing through an angle of 109°, and then (at 12.3 p.m.) 
stood upright. It continued for 65 m. to move in the same 
general direction beyond the perpendicular, but in a zigzsag 
course. It returned also in a zigzag line, and then circumnu- 
tated regularly, describing three large ellipses during the 
remainder of the day. It should be observed that the ellipses 
in this figure are exaggerated in size, relatively to the length of 
the upward straight line, owing to the position of the vertical 
and horizontal glass-plates. Another and sonaewhat old hypo- 
cotyl was placed so as to stand at only 31° from the perpen- 
dicular, in which position apogeotropism acted on it with little 
force, and its course accordingly was slightly zigzag. 

The sheath-like cotyledons of Fhaluris Canariensis are ex- 
tremely sensitive to apogeotropism. One was placed so as to 
project 40° beneath the horizon. Although it was rather old 
and 1*3 inch in height, it became vertical in 4 h. 30 m., having 
passed through an angle of 130° in a nearly straight line. It then 
suddenly began to circumnutate in the ordinary manner. The 
cotyledons of this plant, after the first leaf has begun to pro- 
trude, are but slightly apogeotropic, though they still continue 
to circumnutate. One at this stage of development was placed 
horizontally, and did not become upright even after 13 h., and its 
course was slightly zigzag. So, again, a rather old hypocotyl 
of €as$ia tora (IJ inch in height) required 28 h. to become up- 
right, and its course was distinctly zigzag ; whilst younger hypo- 
cotyls moved much more quickly and in a nearly straight line. 

When a horizontally placed stem or other organ rises in a 
zigzag line, we may infer from the many cases given in our. 
previous chapters, that we have a modified form of circumnu- 
tation; but when the course is straight, there is no evidence 
of circumnutation, and any one might maintain that this latter 
movement had been replaced by one of a wholly distinct kind. 
This view seems the more probable when (as sometimes 
occurred with the hypocotyls of Brassica and Beta, the stems of 
Oucnrbita, and the cotyledons of Phalaris) the part in question, 
after bending up in a straight course, suddenly begins to circum- 
nutate to the full extent and in the usual manner. A fairly 
good instance of a sudden change of this kind — that is, from a 
nearly straight upward movement to one of circunmutation — 
is shown in Fig. 183 ; but more striking instances were occa- 
sionally observed with Beta, Brassica, and Phalari,s. 

We will now describe a few cases in which it may be 
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how gradually circumnutation becomes changed into apogeo- 
tropism, under circumstances to be specified 
in each instance. 

Bulm idmits (hybrid).— A young plant, 11 
inches in height, growing in a pot, was placed 
horizontally; and the upward movement was 
traced during nearly 70 h. ; but the plant, 
though growing vigorously, was not highly 
sensitive to apogeotropism, or it was not 
capable of quick movement, for during the 
above time it rose only 67°. We may see in 
the diagram (Fig. 184) that during the first 
2 day of 12 h. it rose in a nearly straight line. 
‘1^ When placed horizontally, it was evidently 
circunmutating, for it rose at first a little, 
J 3 notwithstanding the weight of the stem, and 

^ 2 then sank down ; so that it did not start on 

{ -Jo its permanently upward course until 1 h. 

I §: S 25 m. had elapsed. On the second day, by 

f 2 I which time it had risen considerably, and 

\ 4 1 when apogeotropism acted on it with somewhat 

/ II less power, its course during 15^ h. was clearly 

} -is bp zigzag, and the rate of the upward movement 
' was not equable. During the third day, also 

of lol h., when apogeotropism acted on it 
® « with still less power, the stem plainly circum- 
nutated, for it moved during this day 3 times 
up and 3 times down, 4 times to the left and 
4 to the right. But the course was so complex 
that it could hardly be traced on the glass. 
We can, however, see that the successively 
formed irregular ellipses rose higher and 
higher. Apogeotropism continued to act on 
the fourth morning, as the stem was still 
rising, though it now stood only 23° from the 
perpendicular. In this diagram the several 
stages may be followed by which an almost 
rectilinear, upward, apogeotropic course first 
becomes zigzag, and then changes into a 
circunmutating movement, with most of the 
successively formed, irregular ellipses directed 
upwards. 

LdUum A plant 23 inches in height was placed 
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horizontally, and the upper part of the stem rose 58° in 46 h., 
in the manner shown in the accom- 
panying diagram (Pig. 185). We here 
see that during the whole of the 
second day of 15 2 h., the stem plainly / 

circumnutated whilst bending upwards \ 

through apogeotropism. It had still \ 

to rise considerably, for when the last 
dot in the figure was made, it stood 
32° from an upright position. 

Phalaris Canarien&is.—A. cotyledon j / ^ 

of this plant (1*3 inch in height) has ; / 

already been described as rising in j 

4 h. 30 m. from 40° beneath the hori- j 

zon into a vertical position, passing f 

through an angle of 130° in a nearly ! 

straight line, and then abruptly be- \ 

ginning to circumnutate. Another \ 

somewhat old cotyledon of the same \ 

height (but from which a true leaf \ 

had not yet protruded), was similarly ' 

placed at 40° beneath the horizon. For 
the first 4 h. it rose in a nearly straight 
course (Fig. 186), so that by 1.10 p.m. . 

it was highly inclined, and now apo- / 

geotropism acted on it with much less / 

power than before, and it began to J 

zigzag. At 4.15 p.m. (i.e. in 7 h. from / 

the commencement) it stood vertically, I 

and afterwards continued to circum- f 

nutate in the usual manner about the / 
same spot. Here then we have a / 
graduated change from a straight up- 

ward apogeotropic course into circum- LiUwn auratum ; apogeo- 

nutation, instead of an abrupt change, movement of stem, 

as ia the fanner case. ® f ““ 

during 2 days and 2 

Avenamtim. — The sheathdikecoty- nights, from 10.40 a.h, 
ledons, whilst young, are strongly apo- March I8th to 8 a.m. 
geotropic ; and some which were placed reduced to 

at 45° beneath the horizon rose 90° in 
7 or 8 h. in lines almost absolutely 
straight. An oldish cotyledon, from which the first leaf began to 

2 K 2 


tropic movement of stem, 
traced on a vertical glas.s 
during 2 days and 2 
nights, from 10.40 A.H, 
March 18th to 8 A.ai, 
20th. Figure reduced to 
one-half of the original 
scale. 
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Phalari& Canariensis: apogeotropic move- 
ment of cotyledon, traced on a vertical 
and horizontal glass, from 9.10 a.m. Sept, 
loth to 9 A.M. 20th. Figure here re- 
duced to one-fifth of original scale. 


protrude whilst the fol- 
lowing observations were 
being made, was placed 
at 10° beneath the horizon, 
and it rose only 69° in 
24 h. It behaved rather 
differently from any other 
plant, observed by us, for 
during the first h. it 
rose in a line not far from 
straight; during the next 
03 h. it circumnutated, 
that is, it descended and 
again ascended in a 
strongly marked zigzag 
course; it then resumed 
its upward movement in 
a moderately straight line, 
and, with time allowed, 
no doubt would have be- 
come upright. In this 
case, after the first h., 
ordinary circumnutation 
almost completely con- 
quered for a time apogeo- 
tropism. 

Brass ica oleracea . — The 
hypocotyls of several 
young seedlings placed 
horizontally, rose up ver- 
tically in the course of 6 
or 7 h. in nearly straight 
lines. A seedling which 
had grown in darkness to 
a height of 2i inches, and 
was therefore rather old 
and not highly sensitive, 
was placed so that the 
hypocotyl projected at be- 
tween 30° and 40° beneath 
the horizon. The upper 
part alone became curved 
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Fig. 187. 


upwards, and rose during the first 3 h. 10 m. in a nearly straight 
line (Eig. 187); but it was not 
possible to trace the upward move- 
ment on the vertical glass for the 
first 1 h. 10 m., so that the nearly 
straight line in the diagram ought 
to have been much longer. During 
the next 11 h. the hypocotyl circum- 
nutated, describing irregular figures, 
each of which rose a little above 
the one previously formed. During 
the night and following early morn- 
ing it continued to rise in a zigzag 
course, so that apogeotropism was 
still acting. At the close of our ob- 
servations, after 23 h. (represented 
by the highest dot in the diagram) 
the hypocotyl was still 32° from 
the perpendicular. There can be 
little doubt that it would ulti- 
mately have become upright by 
describing an additional number 
of irregular ellipses, one above the 
other. 

Apogeotroj[>ism retarded hy Relio- 
tropism. — When the stem of any 
plant bends during the day towards 
a lateral light, the movement is 
opposed by apogeotropism ; but as 
the light gradually wanes in the 
evening the latter power slowly 
gains the upper hand, and draws 

the stem back into a vertical movement ofhypocotyl, traced 
position. Here then we have a 
good opportunity for observing how 
apogeotropism acts when very 
nearly balanced by an opposing 
force. For instance, the plumule 
of Tropoeolum majus (see former 
Fig. 175) moved towards the dim 
evening light in a slightly zigzag 



on vertical glass, from 9.20 
A.M. Sept. 12th to 8.30 A.M. 
I3th. The upper part of the 
figure is more magnified than 
the lower part. If the whole 
course had been traced, the 
straight upright line would 
have been much longer. Figure 
here reduced to one-third of 
the original scale. 


line until 6.45 p.m., it then returned on its course until 
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10.40 P.M.j during which time it zigzagged and described an 
ellipse of considerable size. The hypocotyl of Brassica olemcea 
(see former Fig. 173) moved in a straight line to the light until 
5.15 P.M., and then from the light, making in its backward 
course a great rectangular bend, and then returned for a short 
distance towards the former source of the light ; no observa- 
tions were made after 7.10 p.h., but during the night it re- 
covered its vertical position. A hypocotyl of Casda torn moved 
in the evening in a somewhat zigzag line towards the failing 
light until 6 p.m., and was now bowed 20° from the perpendi- 
cular ; it then returned on its course, making before 10.30 p.m. 
four great, nearly rectangular bends and almost completing an 
ellipse. Several other analogous cases were casually observed, 
and in all of them the apogeotropic movement could be seen to 
consist of modified circumnutation. 

A2)ogeotropic Movements effected ly the aid of joints or ^gulvinL 
— Movements of this kind are well known to occur in the 
Graminem, and are effected by means of the thickened bases 
of their sheathing leaves; the stem within being in this part 
thinner than elsewhere.* According to the analogy of all other 
pulvini, such joints ought to continue circumnutating for a 
long period, after the adjoining parts have ceased to grow. We 
therefore wished to ascertain whether this was the case with 
the GraminesB ; fox if so, the upward curvature of their stems, 
when extended horizontally or laid prostrate, would be explained 
in accordance with our view— namely, that apogeotropism 
results from modified circumnutation. After these joints have 
curved upwards, they are fixed in their new position by increased 
growth along their lower sides. 

LoUum perenne . — ^A young stem, 7 inches in height, consist- 
ing of 3 internodes, with the flower-head not yet protruded, 
was selected for observation. A long and very thin glass fila- 
ment was cemented horizontally to the stem close above the 
second joint, 3 inches above the ground. This joint was subse- 
quently proved to be in an active condition, as its lower side 
swelled much through the action of apogeotropism (in the 
hiamier described by De Vries) after the haulm had been 
fastened down for 24 h. in a horizontal position. The pot w^as 


* This structure has been re- die Aufrichtung des gelagerten 
cently described by De Vries in Getreides,* in ‘ Laiidwirtlischaft- 
an interesting article, ‘Ueber Hebe Jahrbucher/ 1880, p. 473. 
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so placed that the end of the filament stood beneath the 2-inch 
object glass of a microscope mth an eye-piece micrometer, each 
division of which equalled of an inch. The end of the fila- 
ment was repeatedly observed during 6 h., and was seen to be 
in constant movement ; and it crossed 5 divisions of the micro- 
meter (y^ inch) in 2 h. Occasionally it moved forwards by 
jerks, some of which were inch in length, and then slowly 
retreated a little, afterwards again jerking forwards. These 
oscillations were exactly like those described under Brassica 
and Bionsea, but they occurred only occasionally. We may 
therefore conclude that this moderately old joint was continually 
circumnutating on a small scale. 

Alopecur us pratensis. — A young plant, 11 inches in height, with 
the flower-head protruded, but with the florets not yet expanded, 
had a glass filament fixed close above the second joint, at a 
height of only 2 inches above the ground. The basal internode, 
2 inches in length, was cemented to a stick to j)revent any 
possibility of its circumnutating. The extremity of the filament, 
which projected about 50° above the horizon, was often observed 
during 24 h. in the same manner as in the last case. Whenever 
looked at, it was always in movement, and it crossed 30 divisions 
of the micrometer inch) ia 31 h.; but it sometimes moved 
at a quicker rate, for at one time it crossed 5 divisions in 11 h. 
The pot had to be moved occasionally, as the end of the filament 
travelled beyond the field of vision ; but as far as we could 
judge it followed during the daytime a semicircular course ; 
and it certainly travelled in two different directions at right 
angles to one another. It sometimes oscillated in the sanoie 
manner as in the last species, some of the jerks forwards being 
as much as y^ of an inch. We may therefore conclude that 
the joints in this and the last species of grass long continue to 
circumnutate ; so that this movement would he ready to be 
converted into an apogeotropio movement, whenever the stem 
was placed in an inclined or horizontal position. 

Movements of the Flower-peduncles of Oxalis carnosa^ due to 
apogeotropism and other forces, — The movements of the main 
peduncle, and of the three or four suh-pedimcles which each 
main peduncle of this plant bears, are extremely complex, and 
are determined by several distinct causes. Whilst the flowers 
are expanded, both kinds of peduncles circumnutate about the 
same spot, as we have seen (Eig. 91) in the fourth chapter. 
But soon after the flowers have begun to wither the sul> 
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pedtmcles bend downwards, and tliis is dne to epinasty; for 
on two occasions when pots were laid horizontally, the snb- 
pednncles assumed the same position relatively to the main 
peduncle, as would have been the case if they had remained 
upright; that is, each of them foimed with it an angle of 
about 40°. If they had been acted on by geotropism or aphelio- 
tropism (for the plant was illuminated from above), they would 
have directed themselves to the centre of the earth. A main 
peduncle was secured to a stick in an upright position, and one 
of the upright ‘Sub-peduncles which had been observed circum- 
nutating whilst the flower was expanded, continued to do so for 
at least 24 h. after it had withered. It then began to bend 
downwards, and after 36 h. pointed a little beneath the horizon. 
A new figure was now begun (A, Fig. 188), and the sub-peduncle 
was traced descending in a zigzag line from 7.20 p.m. on the 19th 
to 9 A.M. on the 22nd. It now pointed almost perpendicularly 
downwards, and the glass filament had to he removed and 
fastened transversely across the base of the young capsule. 
We expected that the sub-peduncle would have been motionless 
in its new position ; but it continued slowly to swing, like a 
pendulum, from side to side, that is, in a plane at right angles 
to that in which it had descended. This ciroumnutating move- 
ment was observed from 9 a.m. on 22nd to 9 a.m. 24th, as shown 
at B in the diagram. We were not able to observe this par- 
ticular sub-pedunele any longer; but it would certainly have 
gone on circumnutating until the capsule was nearly ripe (which 
requires only a short time), and it would then have moved 
upwards. 

The upward movement (0, Fig. 188) is effected in part by the 
whole sub-ijeduncle rising in the same manner as it had pre- 
viously descended through epinasty— namely, at the joint where 
united to the main peduncle. As this upward movement 
oceuiTed with plants kept in the dark and in whatever position 
the main peduncle was fastened, it could not have been caused 
by heliotropism or apogeotropism, but by hyponasty. Besides 
this movement at the joint, there is another ot a very different 
kind, for the sub-peduncle becomes upwardly bent in the middle 
part. If the sub-peduncle happezis at the time to be inclined 
much downwards, the upward curvature is so great that the 
whole forms a hook. The upper end bearing the capsule, thus 
always places itself upright, and as this occurs in darkness, and 
in whatever position the main peduncle may have been secured. 
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tlie upward curyature cannot be due to beliotropism or bypo- 
nasty, but to apogeotropism. 




Oxalis eamosa : movements of flower-peduncle, traced on a vertical glass t 
A, epinastic downward movement ; B, circumnutation whilst depend- 
ing vertically ; C, subsequent upward movement, due to apogeotropism 
and hyponasty combined. 
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In order to trace this upward movement, a filament was fixed 
to a sulvpeduncle bearing a capsule nearly ripe, which was 
beginning to bend upwards by the two means just described. Its 
course was traced (see 0, Fig. 188) during 53 h., by which time 
it had become nearly upright. The course is seen to be strongly 
zigzag, together with some little loops. We may therefore con- 
clude that the movement consists of modified circumnutation. 

The several species of Oxalis probably profit in the following 
manner by their sub-peduncles first bending downwards and 
then upwards. They are Iniown to scatter their seeds by the 
hursting of the capsule; the walls of which are so extremely 
thin, like silver paper, that they would easily be permeated by 
rain. But as soon as the petals wither, the sepals rise up and 
enclose the young capsule, forming a perfect roof over it as 
soon as the sub-peduncle has bent itself downwards. By its 
subsequent upward movement, the capsule stands when ripe 
at a greater height above the ground by twice the length of the 
sub-peduncle, than it did when dependent, and is thus able 
to scatter its seeds to a greater distance. The sepals, which 
enclose the ovarium whilst it is young, present an additional 
adaptation by expanding widely when the seeds are ripe, so as 
not to interfere with their dispersal. In the case of OxaU$ 
axetozelhy the capsules are said sometimes to bury themselves 
under loose leaves or moss on the ground, but this cannot occur 
with those of 0. carnosa^ as the woody stem is too high. 

Oxalis acatosella. — The peduncles are furnished with a joint in 



aceiosclla : course pursued by the upper part of a peduncle, whilst 
rising, traced from 1 1 A.M. June 1 st to 9 a.m. 3rd. Figure here re- 
duced to one-half of the original scale. 

the middle, so that the lower part answers to the m ai n peduncle, 
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and the upper part to one of the siib-pednneles of 0. carnom. 
The upper part bends downwards, after the flower has begun 
to wither, and the whole peduncle then forms a hook; that 
this bending is due to epinasty we may infer from the case of 
O. mrnom. When the pod is nearly ripe, the upper part 
straighteos itself and becomes erect ; and this is due to hypo- 
nasty or apogeotropism, or both combined, and not to helio- 
tropism, for it occurred in darkness. The short, hooked part of 
the peduncle of a cleistogamic flower, bearing a pod nearly ripe, 
was observed in the dark during three days. The apes of the 
pod at first pointed perpendicularly down, but in the course of 
three days rose 90°, so that it now projected horizontally. The 
course during the two latter days is shown in Pig. 189; and 
it may be seen how greatly the peduncle, whilst rising, circum- 
nutated. The lines of cMef movement were at right angles 
to the plane of the originally hooked part. The tracing was 
not continued any longer ; but after two additional days, the 
peduncle with its capsule had become straight and stood 
upright. 

Coyicliiding Bemarhs on Aj^ogeotropism , — When apo- 
geotropism is rendered by any means feeble, it acts, 
as shoTO in the several foregoing cases, by increasing 
the always present circumniitating movement in a 
direction opposed to gravity, and by diminishing that 
in the direction of gravity, as well as that to either 
side. The upward movement thus becomes unequal 
in rate, and is sometimes interrupted by stationary 
periods. Whenever irregular ellipses or loops are still 
formed, their longer axes are almost always directed 
in the line of gravity, in an analogous manner as 
occurred with heliotropic movements in reference to 
the light. As apogeotropism acts more and more 
energetically, ellipses or loops cease to be formed, and 
the course becomes at first strongly, and then less and 
less zigzag, and finally rectilinear. fFrom this grada- 
tion in the nature of the movement, and more especially 
from all growing parts, which alone (except when pul- 
vini are present) are acted on by apogeotropism, con- 
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tinnally circiimmitating, "we may conclude that even 
a rectilinear comse is merely an extremely modified 
form of circiimnutation. It is remarkable that a stem 
or other organ which is highly sensitive to apogeo- 
tropism, and which has bowed itself rapidly upwards 
in a straight line, is often carried beyond the vertical, 
as if by momentum. It then bends a little backwards 
to a point round which it finally circumnutates. Two 
instances of this were observed with the hypocotyls of 
Beta vulgaris, one of which is shown in Pig. 183, and 
two other instances with the hypocotyls of Brassica. 
This momentum-like movement probably results from 
the accumulated effects of apogeotropism. Por the 
sake of observing how long such after-effects lasted, 
a pot with seedlings of Beta was laid on its side in the 
dark, and the hypocotyls in 3 h. 15 m. became highly 
inclined. The pot, still in the dark, was then placed 
upright, and the movements of the two hypocotyls were 
traced ; one continued to bend in its former direction, 
now in opposition to apogeotropism, for about 37 m., 
perhaps for 48 m. ; but after 61 m. it moved in an 
opposite direction. The other hypocotyl continued 
to move in its former course, after being placed 
upright, for at least 37 m. 

Different species and different parts of the same 
species are acted on by apogeotropism in very dif- 
ferent degrees. Young seedlings, most of which cir- 
cumnutate quickly and largely, bend upwards and 
become vertical in much less time than do any older 
plants observed by us; but whether this is due to 
their greater sensitiveness to apogeotropism, or merely 
to their greater flexibility we do not know. A hypo- 
cotyl of Beta traversed an angle of 109“^ in 3 h. 8 m., 
and a cotyledon of Phalaris an angle of 130° in 4 h. 
30 m. On the other hand, the stem of a herbaceous 
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Yerbena rose 90'^ in about 24 h. ; that of Eubus 67°, 
in 70 h. ; that of Oytisus 70°, in 72 h. ; that of a young 
American Oak only 37°, in 72 h. The stem of a 
young Cyperus alternifoUus rose only 11° in 96 h.; 
the bending being confined to near its base. Though 
the sheath-like cotyledons of Phalaris are so extremely 
sensitive to apogeotropism, the first true leaves which 
protrude from them exhibited only a trace of this 
action. Two fronds of a fern, Nephrodium molle^ both 
of them young and one with the tip still inwardly 
curled, were kept in a horizontal position for 46 h., 
and during this time they rose so little that it was 
doubtful whether there w^as any true apogeotropic 
movement. 

The most curious case known to us of a difference 
in sensitiveness to gravitation, and consequently of 
movement, in different parts of the same organ, is that 
offered by the petioles of the cotyledons of Ipomoea 
leptophylla. The basal part for a short length w'here 
united to the undeveloped hypocotyl and radicle is 
strongly geotropic, whilst the whole upper part is 
strongly apogeotropic. But a portion near the blades 
of the cotyledons is after a time acted on by epinasty 
and curves downwards, for the sake of emerging in the 
form of an arch from the ground; it subsequently 
straightens itself, and is then again acted on by apo- 
geotropism, 

A branch of CucurUta ovifera, placed horizontally, 
moved upwards during 7 h. in a straight line, until it 
stood at 40° above the horizon ; it then began to cir- 
cumnutate, as if owing to its trailing nature it had no 
tendency to rise any higher. Another upright branch 
was secured to a stick, close to the base of a tendril, 
and the pot was then laid horizontally in the dark. 
In this position the tendril circumnutated and made 
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seyeral large ellipses during 14 h., as it likewise did 
on the following day ; but during this whole time it 
was not in the least affected by apogeotropism. On the 
other hand, when branches of another Cucurbitaceous 
plant, Eehinocytis lobata, were fixed in the dark so that 
the tendrils depended beneath the horizon, these began 
immediately to bend upwards, and whilst thus moving 
they ceased to circumnutate in any plain manner; 
but as soon as they had become horizontal they re- 
commenced to revolve conspicuously.^ The tendrils 
ot Passijlora gracilis are likewise apogeotropic. Two 
branches were tied down so that their tendrils pointed 
many degrees beneath the horizon. One was observed 
for 8 h., during which time it rose, describing two 
circles, one above the other. The other tendril rose 
in a moderately straight line during the first 4 h., 
making however one small loop in its course ; it then 
stood at about 45*^ above the horizon, where it circiim- 
nutated during the remaining 8 h. of observation. 

A part or organ which whilst young is extremely 
sensitive to apogeotropism ceases to be so as it grows 
old ; and it is remarkable, as showing the independence 
of this sensitiveness and of the circumnutating move- 
ment, that the latter sometimes continues for a time 
after all power of bending from the centre of the earth 
has been lost. Thus a seedling Orange bearing only 
3 young leaves, with a rather stiff stem, did not curve 
in the least upwards during 24 h. whilst extended 
horizontally ; yet it circumnutated all the time over 
a small space. The hypocotyl of a young seedling 
of Cassia iora, similarly placed, became vertical in 
12 h. ; that of an older seedling, 1 J inch in height. 


* For details see * The MoYements and Habits of Climbing Plants,* 
ISiOj p. 131. 
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became so in 28 h. ; and tbat of another still older 
one, li inch in height, remained horizontal during 
two days, but distinctly circnmnntated during this 
whole time. 

When the cotyledons of Phalaris or Avena are laid 
horizontally, the uppermost part first bends upwards, 
and then the lower part ; consequently, after the lower 
part has become much curved upwards, the upper part 
is compelled to curve backwards in an opposite direc- 
tion, in order to straighten itself and to stand ver- 
tically; and this subsequent straightening process is 
likewise due to apogeotropism. The upper part of 
8 young cotyledons of Phalaris were made rigid by 
being cemented to thin glass rods, so that this part 
could not bend in the least ; nevertheless, the basal 
part was not prevented from curving upward. A stem 
or other organ which bends upwards through apogeo- 
tropism exerts considerable force; its own weight, 
which has of course to be lifted, was sufficient in 
almost every instance to cause the part at first to bend 
a little downwards ; but the downward course was 
often rendered oblique by the simultaneous circum- 
nutating movement. The cotyledons of Avena placed 
horizontally, besides lifting their own weight, were 
able to furrow the soft sand above them, so as to leave 
little crescentic open spaces on the lower sides of their 
bases; and this is a remarkable proof of the force 
exerted. 

As the tips of the cotyledons of Phalaris and Avena 
bend upwards through the action of apogeotropism 
before the basal part, and as these same tips when 
excited by a lateral light transmit some influence to 
the lower part, causing it to bend, we thought that 
the same rule might hold good with apogeotropism. 
Consequently, the tips of 7 cotyledons of Phalaris were 
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cut off for a length in three cases of ‘2 inch and in 
the four other cases of *14, *12, *1, and *07 inch. But 
these cotyledons, after being extended horizontally, 
bowed themselves upwards as effectually as the un- 
mutilated specimens in the same pots, showing that 
sensitiveness to gravitation is not confined to their tips. 

G-eoteopish. 

This movement is directly the reverse of apogeo- 
tropism. Many organs bend downwards through epi- 
nasty or apheliotropism or from their own weight ; but 
we have met with very few cases of a downward move- 
ment in sub-aMal organs due to geotropism. We- 
shall, however, give one good instance in the following 
section, in the case of Trifolkm svbterraneum^ and 
probably in that of Araeliis hypogma. 

On the other hand, all roots which penetrate the 
ground (including the modified root-like petioles of 
Megarrhiza and Ipomcea leptopliylla) are guided in their 
downward course by geotropism; and. so are many 
aerial roots, whilst others, as those of the Ivy, appear 
to be indifferent to its action. In our first chapter the 
movements of the radicles of several seedlings were 
described. We may there see (Fig. 1) how a radicle 
of the cabbage, when pointing vertically upwards so 
as to be very little acted on by geotropism, circum- 
nutated ; and how another (Fig. 2) which was at first 
placed in an inclined position bowed itself downwards 
in a zigzag line, sometimes remaining stationary for a 
time. Two other radicles of the cabbage travelled 
downwards in almost rectilinear courses. A radicle of 
the bean placed upright (Fig. 20) made a great sweep 
and zigzagged; but as it sank downwards and was 
more strongly acted on by geotropism, it moved in an 
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almost straight course. A radicle of Ciicurbitaj directed 
upwards (Fig. 26), also zigzagged at first, and de- 
scribed small loops ; it then mored in a straight line. 
Nearly the same result was observed with the radicles 
of Zm maijs. But the best evidence of the intimate 
connection betw'een circumnutation and geotropism 
was afforded by the radicles of Phaseoliis, Ticia, and 
Quercus, and in a less degree by those of Zea and 
^Esculus (see Figs. 18, 19, 21, 41, and 52) ; for when 
these w’ere compelled to grow and slide down highly 
inclinerl surfaces of smoked glass, they left distinctly 
serpentine tracts. 

The Bury mg of Seed^rqmdes : TrifoUum suVermneim , — The 
flower-heads of this plant are remarkable from producing only 
3 or 4 perfect flowers, whicli are situated exteriorly. All the 
other many flowers abort, and are modified into rigid points, 
with a bundle of vessels running up their centres. After a time 
6 long, elastic, claw-like projections, which represent the divi- 
sions of the calyx, are developed on their summits. As soon ps 
the perfect flowers wither they bend downwards, supposing the 
peduncle to stand upright, and they then closely surround its 
upper part. This movement is due to epinasty, as is likewise 
the case with the flowers of T, repem. The imperfect central 
flowers ultimately follow, one after the other, the same course. 
Whilst the perfect flowers are thus bending down, the whole 
peduncle curves downwards and increases much in length, 
until the flower-head reaches the ground. Yaucher * says that 
when the plant is so placed that tfie heads cannot soon reach 
the ground, the peduncles grow^ to the extraordinary length of 
from 6 to 9 inches. In whatever position the branches may be 
placed, the upper part of the peduncle at first bends vertically 
upwards through heliotropism ; but as soon as the flowers 
begin to wither the downward curvature of the whole peduncle 
commences. As this latter movement occurred in comple*‘e 
darkness, and with peduncles arising from upright and from 
dependent branches, it cannot be due to apheliotropism or to 
epinasty, but must be attributed to geotropism. Nineteen 

* Phys. des Plantes d'Europe,’ tom. ii. 1841, p. 106. 

2 L 
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upright flower-heads, arising from branches in all sorts of posi- 
tions, on plants growing in a warm greenhouse, were marked 
with thread, and after 24 h. six of them were yertically depen- 
dent ; these therefore had trayelled through 180° in this time. 
Ten were extended sub-horizontally, and these had moved 
through about 90°. Three very young peduncles had as yet 
moved only a little downwards, but after an additional 24 h. 
were greatly inclined. 

At the time when the flower-heads reach the ground, the 
younger imperfect flowers in the centre are still pressed closely 
together, and form a conical projection ; whereas the perfect and 
imperfect flowers on the outside are upturned and closely sur- 
round the peduncle. They are thus adapted to offer as little 
resistance, as the case admits of, in penetrating the ground, 
though the diameter of the flower-head is still considerable. 
The means by which this penetration is effected will presently 
be described. The flower-heads are able to bury themselves in 
common garden mould, and easily in sand or in fine sifted 
cinders packed rather closely. The depth to which they pene- 
trated, measured from the surface to the base of the head, was 
between i and i inch, but in one case rather above 0*6 inch. 
With a plant kept in the house, a bead partly buried itself in 
sand in 6 h. : after 3 days only the tips of the reflexed calyces 
were visible, and after 6 days the whole had disappeared. But 
with plants growing out of doors we believe, from casual obser- 
vations, that they bury themselves in a much shorter time. 

After the heads have buried themselves, the central aborted 
flowers increase considerably in length and rigidity, and 
become bleached. They gradually curve, one after the other, 
upwards or towards the peduncle, in the same manner as 
did the perfect flowers at first. In thus moving, the long claws 
on their summits carry with them some earth. Hence a flower- 
head which has been buried for a sufficient time, forms a rather 
large ball, consisting of the aborted flowers, separated from one 
another by earth, and surrounding the little pods (the product 
of the perfect flowers) which lie close round the upper part of 
the peduncle. The calyces of the perfect and imperfect flowers 
are clothed with simple and multicellular hairs, which have the 
power of absorption; for when placed in a weak solution of 
carbonate of ammonia (2 gr. to 1 oz. of water) their proto- 
plasmic contents immediately became aggregated and afterwards 
displayed the usual slow movements. This clover generally 
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grows in dry soil, but whether the power of absorption by the 
hairs on the buried flower-heads is of any importance to them 
we do not know. Only a few of the flower-heads, which from 
their position are not able to reach the ground and bnry them- 
selves, yield seeds ; whereas the buried ones never failed, as far 
as we observed, to produce as many seeds as there had been 
perfect flowers, 

AYc will now consider the movements of the peduncle whilst 




Trifolium suhterranmm : downward movement of peduncle from 19° beneath 
the horizon to a nearly vertically dependent position, traced from 
11 AM. July 22nd to the morning of 25th, Glass filament fixed 
transversely across peduncle, at base of fiower-head. 


curving down to the ground. We have seen in Chap. IV., 
Fig. 92, p. 225, that an upright young flower-head circumnu.- 
tated conspicuously; and that this movement continued after 
the peduncle had begun to bend downwards. The sanau 
peduncle was observed when inclined at an angle of 19° above 
the horizon, and it circumnutated during two days. Another 

2 L 2 
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wliicli was already curved 36° beneatli the horizon, was observed 
from 11 A.M. July 22nd to the 27th, by which latter date it 
had become vertically dependent. Its course during the first 
12 h. is shown in Fig. 190, and its position on the three 
succeeding mornings until the 25th, 
when it was nearly vertical. During 
the first day the peduncle clearly 
circumnutated, for it moved 4 times 
down and 3 times up; and on each 
succeeding day, as it sank downwards, 
the same movement continued, but 
was only occasionally observed and 
was less strongly marked. It should 
he stated that these peduncles were 
double skylight in 
the house, and that they generally 
moved downwards very much more 
slowly than those on plants growing 
out of doors or in the greenhouse. 

The movement of another vertically 
dependent peduncle with the flower- 
head standing half an inch above the 
ground, was traced, and again when 
it first touched the ground; in both cases irregular ellipses 
were described every 4 or oh, A peduncle on a plant which 
had been brought into the house, 
moved from an upright into a ver- 
tically dependent position in a 
single day; and here the course 
dui'ing the first 12 h. “was nearly 
straight, but with a few well-marktd 
zigzags which betrayed the essential 
nature of the movement. Lastly, 
flower-head completely buried the circumnutation of a peduncle 

durmg 51 L whilst in 
the act of burying itself obliquely 
in a little heap of sand. After it had buried itself to such a 
depth that the tips of the sepals were alone visible, the above 
figine (Fig. 191) was traced during 25 h. When the flower- 
head had completely disappeared beneath the sand, another 
tracing was made during lib. 4am. (Fig. 192) ; and here again 
we see that the peduncle was circumnutating. 


J 
% 

Trifolium suhterraneuni ; cir- 
cum nutating movement of observed under 
peduncle, whilst the flower- 
head was burying itself in 
sand, with the refiexed tips 
of the calyx still visible; 
traced Irom 8 A.M. July 
Sdth to 9 A.M. on 27th. 

Glass filament fixed trans- 
versely across peduncle, 
near fiower-head. 


Fig, 192. 
4 




* TrifOiiuin suiter/ aneum : move- 
ment of same peduncle, with 
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Any one who will ohserye a flower-liead hurjiiig itself, will he 
convinced that the rocking movement, due to the continued 
circmnnutation of , he peduncle, plays an important j)art in the 
act. Considering ihat the flower-heads are very light, that the 
peduncles are long, thin, and flexible, and that they arise from 
flexible branches, it is incredible that an object as blunt as one 
of these floiver-heads could penetrate the ground by means of 
the growing force of the pednncle, unless it w’ere aided by the 
rocking movement. After a flower-head has penetrated the 
ground to a small depth, another and efficient ageacy comes into 
play ; the central rigid aborted flowers, each terminating in five 
long claws, curve up towards the ijedimcle ; and in doing so 
can hardly fail to drag the head down to a greater depth, aided 
as this action is by the circumnutating movement, which con- 
tinues after the flower-head lias completely buried itself. The 
aborted flowers thus .act something like the hands of the mole, 
which force the eartli backwwds and the body forwards. 

It is well known that the seed-capsules of various widely 
distinct plants eitlier bury themselves in the ground, or are 
produced from imperfect flowers developed beneath the surface. 
Besides the present case, two oUier well-marked instances will 
be immediately given. It is probable that one chief good thus 
gained is the protection of the seeds from animals wMch prey on 
them. In the case of T, suiter ranm^n, the seeds are not only 
concealed by being buried, but are likewi.se protected by being 
closely surrounded by the rigid, aborted flowers. YCe may the 
more confidently infer that protection is here aimed at, because 
the seeds of several species in this same genus are protected in 
other ways ;* namely, by tlie swelling and closure of the calyx, 
or by the persistence and bending down of tlje standard-petal, he. 
But the most curious instance is that of T, ylohosum, in which 
the upper flowers are sterile, as in T. stiUermneum, hut are here 
developed into large brushes of hairs which envelop and protect 
the seed-bearing flowers. Nevertheless, in all these cases the 
capsules, with their seeds, may profit, as Mr, T. Thiselton Dyer 
has remarked,! by their being kept somewhat damp ; and the 
advantage of such dampness perhaps thi-ows light on the pre- 
sence of the absorbent hairs on the buiied flower-heads of T, sifh 
terrmieam. According to Mr. Bentham, as quoted by Mr. Dyer, 


* VaTicher, * Hist. Phys. des t See his interesting article in 
Plantes d*Em*ope,’ tom. ii. p. 110. * Nature,* April ‘Itli, 1S7S, p. 446. 
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the prostrate habit of Eelianthemum prostratum ‘'brings the 
capsules in contact with the surface of the ground, postpones 
their maturity, and so favours the seeds attaining a larger size.” 
The capsules of Cyclamen and of Oxalis acetosella are only occa- 
sionally buried, and this only beneath dead leaves or moss. If 
it be an advantage to a plant that its capsules should be kept 
damp and cool by being laid on the ground, we have in these 
latter cases the first step, from which the power of penetrating 
the ground, with the aid of the always present movement of 
circumnutation, might afterwards have been gained. 

Arachis liypogcea. — The flowers which bury themselves, rise 
from stiff branches a few inches above the ground, and stand 
upright. After they have fallen off, the gynophore, that is the 
part which supports the ovainum, grows to a great length, even 
to 3 or 4 inches, and bends perpendicularly downwards. It 
resembles closely a peduncle, but has a smooth and pointed 
apex, which contains the ovules, and is at first not in the least 
enlarged. The apex after reaching the ground penetrates it, in 
one case observed by us to a depth of 1 inch, and in another 
to 0*7 inch. It there becomes developed into a large pod. 
Flowers which axe seated too high on the plant for the gyno- 
phore to reach the ground are said* never to produce pods. 

The movement of a yonng gynophore, rather under an inch 
in length and vertically dependent, was traced during 46 h. by 
means of a glass filament (with sights) fixed transversely a 
little above the apex. It plainly circumnutated (Fig, 193) 
whilst increasing in length and growing downwards. It was 
then raised up, so as to be extended almost horizontally, and 
the terminal part curved itself downwards, following a nearly 
straight course during 12 h., but with one attempt to circum- 
nutate, as shown in Fig. 194. After 24 h. it had become nearly 
werticaL Whether the exciting cause of the downward move- 
ment is geotropism or apheliotropism was not ascertained; but 
probably it is not apheliotropism, as all the gynophores grew 
straight down towards the ground, whilst the light in the hot- 
house entered from one side as well as from above. Another 
and older gynophore, the apex of which had nearly reached the 
ground, was observed during 3 days in the same manner as the 
first-mentioned short one; and it was found to be always circum- 
nutating. During the first 34 h. it described a figure which 


* ‘ Gard. Chronicle,’ 1857, p. 566. 
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represented fonr ellipses. Lastly, a long gynophore, the apes of 
which had bmied itself to the depth of about half an inch, was 


Fig. 193. 



f 

/ 


/ 
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Araohis hffpogtS'i : circam- 
nutation of vertically 
dependent young gyno- 
pliore, traced on a ver- 
tical glass from 10 A.M. 
July 3ist to 8 A.M. Aug. 
2iid. 


Fig. 194. 


\ 



Arachis kypogtsa : down- 
ward movement of same 
young gynophore, after 
being extended horizon- 
tally; traced on a vertical 
glass from. 8.B0 A.M. to 
8.30 P.SI. Aug. 2nd. 


pulled up and extended horizontaUy: it quickly began to curve 
downwards in a zigzag line; but on the following day the ter- 
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minal bleaclied portion was a little shriyelled. As the gyno- 
phores are rigid vind arise from stiff branches, and as they 
terminate in sharp smooth points, it is in’obable that they could 
penetrate the ground by the mere force of growth. But this 
action must be aided by the circumnutating moTement, for fine 
sand, kept moist, was pressed close round the apex of a gyno- 
phore which had reached the ground, and after a few hours it 
was surrounded by a narrow open crack. After three weeks 
tliis gynophore was uncovered, and the apex was found at a 
depth of rather above half an inch developed into a small, white, 
oval ])ad. 

Aoiplikar^ptm This plant produces long thin shoots, 

which twine round a support and of course circumnutate. 
Early in the summer shorter shoots are produced from the 
lower parts of the plant, which grow i3erpendicnlarly downwards 
and penetrate the ground. One of these, terminating in a 
minute bud, was observed to bury itself in sand to a depth of 
0-2 inch in 24 h. It was lifted up and fixed in an inclined 
position about 25° beneath the horizon, being feebly illuminated 
from above. In this position it described two vertical ellipses 
in 24 h. ; but on the following day, when brought into the house, 
it circumnutah d only a very httie round the same spot. Other 
branches were seen to penetrate the ground, and were after- 
wards found running like roots beneath the surface for a length 
of nearly two inches, and they had grown tliick. One of these, 
after thus running, had emerged into the air. How far circum- 
nutation aids these delicate branches in entering the ground we 
do not know; but the reflexed hairs with which they are clothed 
will assist in the work. This pjlant produces pods in the air, 
and others beneath the gToimd ; which differ greatly in appear- 
ance. Asa Gray says * that it is the imperfect flowers on the 
creeping branches near the base of the plant which produce the 
subterranean pods; these flowers, therefore, must bury them- 
selves like those of Arachis. But it may be suspected that the 
branches which were seen by us to penetrate the ground also 
produce subterranean flowers and pods. 

Diageotropism. 

Besides geotropism and apogeotropism, there is, 
according to Frank, an allied form of movement, 

* ‘ Manual of the Botany of the Xortheru United States,’ 1856, p. 106. 
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namely, transverse-geotropism,” or diageotropism, as 
we may call it for the sake of matching onr other 
terms. Under the influence of gravitation certain 
parts are excited tcj place themselves more or less 
transversely to the line of its action.'^ We made no 
observations on this subject, and will here only re- 
mark that the position of the secondary radicles of 
various plants, which extend horizontaily or are a 
little inclined downwards, wmild probably be con- 
sidered by Prank as due to transverse-geotropism. 
As it has been shown in Chap. I. that the secondary 
radicles of Cucnrbita made serpentine tracks on a 
smoked glass-plate, they clearly circumnutated, 
and there can hardly be a doubt that this holds 
good with other secondary radicles. It seems there- 
fore highly probable that they place themselves in 
their diageotropic position by means of modified 
circumniitation. 

Finally, w^e may conclude that the three kinds of 
movement which have now been described and which 
are excited by gravitation, consist of modified circum- 
nutation. Different j)arts or organs on the same plant, 
and the same part in different species, are thus excited 
to act in a widely different manner. We can see no 
reason why the attraction of gravity should directly 
modify the state of turgescence and subsequent growth 
of one part on the upper side and of another part on 
the lower side. We are therefore led to infer that both 
geotropic, apogeotropic, and diageotrojuc movements, 
the purpose of which we can generally understand, 


* Elfving lias lately described excullent instance of such move- 
Arbeiten des Bot. Iiistituts in inents in the iliizomes of certain 
Wurzburg,’ B. li. 1880, p. 4S9) an plants. 
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Jiaye been acquired for the advantage of the plant by 
the modification of the ever-present movement of 
circumnutation. This, however, implies that gravi- 
tation produces some effect on the young tissues 
sufficient to serve as a guide to the plant. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Localised SENSiTiYEJfEss to Gravitation, and its Transsiitted 
Effects. 


General considerations — Yicia fuba, effects of amputating the tips of 
the radicles— Regeneration of the tips— Effects of a short exposure 
of the tips to geotropic action and their subsequent amputation — 
Effects of amputating the tips obliquely — Effects of ciiuterismg the 
tips — ^Effects of grease on the tips— Eisum sativum, tips of mdicles 
cauterised transversely, and on tbeir upper and lower sides — 
Phaseolus, cauterisation and grease on the tips — Gossypium — 
Cucurbits, tips cauterised transversely, and on their upper and 
lower sides — Zea, tips cauterised — Concluding remarks and 
summary of chapter — Advantages of the sensibility to geotrqpism 
being localised in the tips of the radicles. 

CiESiELSKi states* that when the roots of Pisum, 
Lens and Yicia were extended horizontally with their 
tips cut off, they were not acted on by geotxopism; 
but some days afterwards, when a new root-cap and 
yegetative point had been formed, they bent them- 
selres perpendicularly downwards. He further states 
that if the tips are cut off, after the roots haye been 
left extended horizontally for some little time, but 
before they have begun to bend downwards, they may 
be placed in any position, and yet will bend as if still 
acted on by geotropism; and this shows that some 
influence had been already transmitted to the bending 
part from the tip before it was amputated. Sachs 
repeated these experiments ; he cut off a length of 
between *05 and 1 mm. (measured from the apex of the 


* ‘ Abwartskriimmung der Wurzel,* Inaug. Dissert. Breslau, 1873, 
p. 29. 
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Tegetatiye point) of the tips of the radicles of the 
bean {Vicm faha), and placed them horizontally or 
Tertically in damp air, earth, and water, with the 
result that they became bowed in all sorts of direc- 
tions.* He therefore disbelieved in Ciesielski’s con- 
clusions, But as we have seen with several plants 
that the tip of the radicle is sensitive to contact and 
to other irritants, and that it transmits some influence 
to the upper growing part causing it to bend, there 
seemed to us to be no a priori improbability in 
Ciesielski’s statements. We therefore determined to 
repeat his experiments, and to try others on several 
species by different methods. 

Vlciafuha , — Eadicles of tMs plant were extended horizontally 
either over water or with their lower surfaces just touching it. 
Their tips had previously been cut oil’, in a direction as accu- 
rately transverse as could be done, to different lengths, measured 
from the apex of the root-cap, and which will be specified in 
each case. Light was always excluded. We had previously 
tried hundreds of unmutilated radicles under similar circum- 
stances, and found that every one that was healthy became 
plainly geotropic in under 12 h. In tlie case of four radicles 
which had their tips cut off for a length of 1*5 mm., new root- 
caps and new vegetative points were re-formed after an interval 
of 3 days 20 h. ; and these when placed horizontally were acted 
on by geotropism. On some other occasions this regeneration 
of the tips and reacquired sensitiveness occurred within a some- 
what shorter time. Therefore, radicles having their tips 
amputated should be observed in from 12 to 48 h. after the 
operation. 

Four radicles were extended horizontally with their lower 
surfaces touching the water, and with their tips cut off for a 
length of only 0*5 mm. : after 28 h. three of them were still 
horizontal ; after 47 h. one of the three became fairly geotropic; 
and after 70 h. the other two showed a trace of this action, The 
fourth radicle was vertically geotropio after 23 h. ; but by an 


* ‘ Arbeiten des Boi lustituts in Wiirzbnrg,’ Heft, iil 1873, p. 432. 
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accident tlie root-cap alone and not the YegetatiTe point ’^vas 
found to have been amputated ; so that this ease formed no real 
exception and might have been excluded. 

Five radicles were extended horizontally like the last, and 
had their tips cut off for a length of i mm. ; after 22-23 h., four 
of them were still horiz-mtal, and one was slightly geotropic; 
after 48 h. the latter had become vertical; a second was also 
somewhat geotropic ; two remained approximately horizontal ; 
and the last or fifth had grown in a disordered manner, for it 
was inclined upwards at an angle of 65° above the horizon. 

Fomdeen radicles were extended horizontally at a little height 
over the W’ater with their tips cut off for a length of 1*5 mm. ; 
after 12 h. all were horizontal, whilst five control or standard 
specimens in the same jar w'ere dll bent greatly dowmvarda. 
After 24 h. several of the amputated radicles remained hori- 
zontal, but some showed a trace of geotropism, and one was 
plainly geotropic, for it was inclined at 40° beneath the horizon. 

Seven horizontally extended radicles from which the tips had 
been cut off for the unusual length of 2 mm. unfortunately were 
not looked at until 85 h. had elapsed; three were still horizontal, 
but, to our surprise, four were more or less plainly geotropic. 

The radicles in the foregoing cases were measuied before their 
tips were amputated, and in the course of 24 h. they had all 
increased greatly in length; but the measurements are not 
worth girag. It is of more importance that Sachs found that 
the rate of growth of the different parts of radicles with 
amputated tips was the same as with unmatilated ones. Alto- 
gether twenty-nine radicles were operated on in the manner 
above described, and of tliese only a few showed any geotropie 
curvatiire witliin 24 h. ; whereas radicles with unmutilated tips 
always became, as already stated, much bent down in less than 
half of this time. The part of the radicle which bends most lies 
at the distance of from 3 to 6 mm. from the tip, and as the 
bending part continues to grow after the operation, there doe-> 
not seem any reason why it should not have been acted on by 
geotropism, unless its curvature depended on some influence 
transmitted from the tip. And we have clear evidence of such 
transmission in Ciesielskfls experiments, which we repeated and 
extended in the following manner. 

Beans were embedded in friable peat with the liilum down- 
wards, and after their radicles had grown jierpendicularly down 
for a length of from i to 1 inch, sixteen vfere selected which 
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were perfectly straight, and these were placed horizontally on 
the peat, being covered by a thin layer of it. They were thus 
left for an average period of 1 h. 37 m. The tips were then cut 
off transversely for a length of 1*5 mm., and immediately after- 
wards they were embedded vertically in the peat. In this position 
geotropism would not tend to induce any curvature, but if some 
influence had already been transmitted from the tip to the part 
which bends most, we might expect that this part would become 
curved in the direction in which geotropism had previously 
acted; for it should be noted that these radicles being now 
destitute of their sensitive tips, would not be prevented by 
geotropism from curving in any direction. The result was that 
of the sixteen vertically embedded radicles, four continued for 
several days to grow straight downwards, whilst twelve became 
more or less bowed laterally. In two of the twelve, a trace of 
curvature was perceptible in 3 h. 30 m., counting from the time 
when they had first been laid horizontally ; and all twelve were 
plainly bowed in 6 h., and still more plainly in 9 h. In every 
one of them the curvature was directed towards the side w^hich 
had been downwards whilst the radicles remained horizontal. 
The curvature extended for a length of from 6 to, in one in- 
stance, 8 mm., measured from the cut-off end. Of the twelve 
bowed radicles five became permanently bent into a right angle ; 
the other seven were at first much less bent, and tlieir curvature 
generally decreased after 24 h., but did not wholly disappear. 
This decrease of curvature would naturally follow, if an ex- 
posure of only 1 h. 37 m. to geotropism, served to modify the 
turgescence of the cells, but not their subsequent growth to 
the fall extent. The five radicles which were rectangularly 
bent became fixed in this position, and they continued to grow 
out horizontally in the peat for a length of about 1 inch during 
from 4 to 6 days. By this time new tips had been formed ; and 
it should be remarked that this regeneration occurred slower in 
the peat than in water, owing perhaps to the radicles being 
often looked at and thus disturbed. After the tips had been 
regenerated, geotropism was able to act on them, so that they 
now became bowed vertically downwards. An accurate draw- 
ing (Fig. 195) is given on the opposite page of one of these five 
radicles, reduced to half the natural size. 

“We next tried whether a shorter exposure to geotropism 
would suffice to produce an after-effect. Seven radicles were 
extended horizontally for an hour, instead of 1 h. 37 m. as in the 
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former trial ; and after their tips (1*5 mm. in length) had been 
amputated, they were placed vertically in damp peat. Of these, 
three were not in the least affected and continued for days to 
grow straight downwards. Four showed after 8 h. 30 m. a mere 
trace of ciirvatnre in the direction in which they had been acted 
on by geotropism ; and in this respect they differed much from 
those which had been exposed for 
1 h. 37 m., for many of the latter ^^5. 


were plainly curved in 6 h. The 
curvature of one of these four 
radicles almost disappeared after 
24 h. In the second, the cur- 
vature increased during two days 
and then decreased. The third 
radicle became permanently bent, 
so that its terminal part made an 
angle of about 45® with its original 
vertical direction. The fourth 
radicle became horizontal. These 
two latter radicles continued 
during two more days to grow 
in the peat in the same directions, 
that is, at an angle of 45® be- 
neath the horizon and horizon- 
tally. By the fourth morning new 
tips had been re-formed, and now 
geotropism was able to act on 
them again, and they became 
bent perpendicularly downwards, 
exactly as in the case of the 
five radicles described in the 
last paragraph and as is shown in 
the figure (Fig. 195) here given. 



C 


Vioia faha: radicle, rectangularly 
bent at A, after the amputation 
of the tip, due to the previous 
influence of geotropism. L, side 
of bean which lay on the peat, 
whilst geotropism acted on the 
radicle. A, point of chief cur- 
vature of the radicle, whilst 
standing vertically downwards. 
B, point of chief curvature after 
the regeneration of the tip, when 
geotropism again acted. C, re- 
generated tip. 


Lastly, five other radicles were similarly treated, hut were ex- 


posed to geotropism during only 45 m. After 8 h. 30 m. only 
one was doubtfully affected; after 24 h. two were just per- 
ceptibly curved towards the side which had been acted on by 
geotropism; after 48 h. the one first mentioned had a radius of 
curvature of 60 mm. That this curvature was due to the action 


of geotropism during the horizontal position of the radicle, was 
shown alW 4 days, when a new tip had been reformed, for it 
then grew perpendicularly downwards. We learn from this 
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case that when the tips are amputated after an exposure to geo- 
tropism of only 45 m., though a slight influence is sometimes 
transmitted to the adjoining part of the radicle, yet this seldom 
suffices, and then only slowly, to induce even moderately well- 
pronounced curvature. 

In the previously given experiments on 29 horizontally ex- 
tended radicles with their tips amputated, only one grew irre- 
gularly in any marked manner, and this became bovred upwards 
at an angle of 65^. In Ciesielskfs experiments the radicles 
could not have grown very irregularly, for if they had done 
so, he could not have spoken confidently of the obliteration 
of all geotroifie action. It is therefore remarkable that Sachs, 
who experimented on many radicles with their tips amputated, 
found extremely disordered growth to be the usual result. As 
horizontally extended radicles with amnutated tips are some- 
times acted on slightly by geotropism within a short time, and 
are often acted on plainly after one or two days, we thought 
tlmt this influence might possibly prevent disordered growth, 
though it was not able to induce immediate curvature. There- 
fore 13 radicles, of which 6 had their tips amputated trans- 
versely for a length of 1’5 mm., and the other 7 for a lengtli of 
only 0*5 mm., were suspended vertically in damp air, in which 
position they would not be affected by geotropism; but they 
exhibited no great irregularity of growth, whilst observed 
during 4 to 6 days. We next thought that if care were not 
taken in cutting off the tips transversely, one side of the stump 
might be irritated more than the other, either at first or sub- 
sequently during the regeneration of the tip, and that this 
might cause the radicle to bend to one side. It has also been 
shown in Chapter III. that if a thin slice be ‘ cut off one side 
of the tip of the radicle, this causes the radicle to bend from 
the sliced side. Accordingly, 30 radicles, with tips amputated 
for a length of 1*5 mm., were allowed to grow perpendicularly 
downwards into water. Twenty of them were amputated at an 
angle of 20^ with a line transverse to their longitudinal axes ; 
and such stumps appeared only moderately oblique. The 
remaining ten radicles were amputated at an angle of about 
45°. Under these circumstances no less than 19 out of the 30 
became much distorted in the course of 2 or 3 days. Eleven 
other radicles were similarly treated, excepting that only 1 mm. 
(including in this and all other cases the root-cap) was ampu- 
tated; and of these only one grew much, and two others slightly 
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distorted ; so that this amonnt of oblique amputation not 
sufficient. Out of the above 30 radicles, only one or two showed 
in the first 2d h any distortion, but this became plain in the 
19 cases on the second day, and still more conspicuous at the 
close of the third day, by which time new tips bad been partially 
or completely regenerated. When therefore a new tip is re- 
formed on an oblique stump, it probably is developed sooner on 
one side than on the other : and this in some manner excites 
the adjoining part to bend to one side. Hence it seems probable 
that Sachs unintentionally amputated the radicles on which he 
experimented, nob strictly in a transverse direction. 

This explanation of the occasional irregular growth of radicles 
with amputated tips, is supported by the results of cauterising 
their tips; for often a greater length on one side than on the 
other was unavoidably injured or killed. It should be re- 
marked that in the following trials the tips were first dried 
with blotting-paper, and then slightly rubbed with a dry stick 
of nitrate of silver or lunar caustic. A few touches with the 
caustic suffice to kill the root-cap and some of the upper layers 
of cells of the vegetative point. Twenty-seven radicles, some 
young and very short, others of moderate length, were suspended 
vertically over water, after being thus cauterised. Of these some 
entered the water immediately, and others on the second day. 
The same number of uncauterised radicles of the same age 
were observed as controls. After an interval of three or four 
days the contrast in appeanmee between the cauterised and 
control specimens was wonderfully great. The controls had 
grown straight downwards, with the exception of the normal 
curvature, which we have called Sachs’ curvature. Of the 
27 cauterized radicles, 15 had become extremely distorted ; 6 of 
them grew upwards and formed hoops, so that their tips some- 
times came into contact with the bean above; 5 grew out 
rectangularly to one side ; only a few of the remaining 12 were 
quite straight, and some of these towards the close of our 
observations became hooked at their extreme lower ends* 
Radicles, extended liorizontally instead of vertically, with their 
tips cauterised, also sometimes grew; distorted, but not so com- 
monly, as far as we could judge, as those suspended vertically; 
for this occurred with only 5 out of 19 radicles thus treated. 

Instead of cutting off the tips, as in the first set of expeid- 
ments^ we next tried the effects of touching horizontally ex- 
tended radicles with caustic in the manner just describciL But 

2 M 
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some preliminary remarks must first be made. It may be ob- 
jected that the caustic would injure the radicles and preventdhem 
from bending ; but ample evidence was given in Chapter III* 
that touching the tips of vertically suspended radicles with 
caustic on one side, does not stop their bending; on the 
contrary, it causes them to bend from the touched side. We 
also tried touching both the upi^er and the lo'wer sides of the 
tips of some radicles of the bean, extended horizontally in damp 
friable earth. The tips of three were touched with caustic on 
their upper sides, and this would aid their geotropic bending j 
the tips of three were touched on their lower sides, which 
would tend to counteract the bending downwards ; and three 
were left as controls. After 24 h. an independent observer was 
asked to pick out of the nine radicles, the two which were most 
and the two which were least bent ; he selected as the latter, 
tw’o of those which had been tonched on their lower sides, and 
as the most bent, two of those which had been touched on the 
upper side. Hereafter analogous and more striking experiments 
wuth Pisum sativum and Gucurhitcb ovifera will be given. We 
may therefore safely conclude that the mere application of 
caustic to the tip does not prevent the. radicles from bending. 

In the following experiments, the tips of young horizontally 
extended radicles were just touched with a stick of dry caustic ; 
and this was held transversely, so that the tip might be cau- 
terised all round as symmetrically as possible. The radicles 
were then suspended in a closed vessel over water, kept rather 
cool, viz., 55®-59° P. This was done because we had found 
that the tips were more sensitive to contact under a low than 
under a high temperature ; and we thought that the same rule 
might apply to geotropism. In one exceptional trial, nine 
radicles (which were rather too old, for they had grown to a 
length of from 3 to 5 cm.), were extended horizontally in damp 
friable earth, after their tips had been cauterised, and were 
kept at too high a temperature, viz., of 68^ F., or 20° 0. The 
result in consequence was not so striking as in the subsequent 
cases; for although when after 9 h. 40 m. six of them were 
examined, these did not e:^bit any geotropio bending, yet after 
24 h., when all nine were examined, only two remained hori- 
zontal, two exhibited a trace of geotropism, and five were 
slightly or moderately geotropic, yet not comparable in degree 
with the control specimens. Marks had been made on seven of 
these cauterised radicles at 10 mm. from the tips, which includes 
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tlie whole growing portion ; and after the 24 h. this part had 
a mean length of 37 mm., so that it had increased to more 
than 3i times its original length; but it should be remembered 
that these beans had been exposed to a rather high temperature. 

Nineteen young radicles with cauterised tips were extended 
at different times horizontally over water. In every trial an 
equal number of control specimens were observed. In the first 
trial, the tips of three radicles were lightly touched with the 
caustic for 6 or 7 seconds, which was a longer application than 
usual. After 23 h, 30 m. (temp. 55°-56° F.) these three radicles, 

Fig. 196. 

D. E. F. 



Vioia faha : state of radicles which had been extended horizontally for 
23 h. 30 m. : A, B, C, tips touched with caustic ; D, E, F, tips uncaute- 
rised. Lengths of radicles reduced to one-half scale, hut by an accident 
the beans themselves not reduced in the same degree. 

A, B, G (Fig. 196), were still horizontal, whilst the three control 
specimens had become within 8 h. slightly geotropic, and 
strongly so (D, E, F) in 23 h. 30 m. A dot had been made on 
all six radicles at 10 mm. from them tips, when first placed 
horizontally. After the 23 h. 30 m. this terminal part, originally 
10 mm. in length, had increased in the cauterised specimens to 
a mean length of 17*3 mm., and to 15-7 mm, in the control 
radicles, as shown in the figures by the unbroken transverse 
line ; the dotted line being at 10 mm. from the apex. The con- 
trol or uncauterised radicles, therefore, had actually grown less 

2 M 2 
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than the cauterised; but this no doubt was accidental, for 
radicles of different ages grow at different rates, and the growth 
of different indiyiduals is likewise affected by unknown causes. 
The state of the tips of these three radicles, which had been 
cauterised for a rather longer time than usual, was as follows : 
tlie blackened apex, or the part which had been actually touched 
by the caustic, was succeeded by a yellowish zone, due probably 
to the absorption of some of the caustic; in A, both zones 
together were 1*1 mm. in length, and 1*4 mm. in diameter at the 
base of the yellowish zone ; in B, the length of both w-as only 
0*7 mm., and the diameter 0*7 mm.; in 0, the length was 0*8 
mm., and the diameter 1*2 mm. 

Three other radicles, the tips of which had been touched with 
caustic during 2 or 3 seconds, remained (temp. 68°-59° F.) 
horizontal for 23 h. ; the control radicles having, of course, 
become geotropic within this time. The terminal growing part, 
10 mm. in length, of the cauterised radicles had increased in 
this interval to a mean length of 24*5 mm., and of the controls 
to a mean of 26 mm. A section of one of the cauterised tips 
showed that the blackened part was 0*5 mm. in length, of whicli 
0*2 mm. extended into the vegetative point; and a faint dis- 
coloration could be detected even to 1 * 6 mm. from the apex of 
the root-cap. 

In another lot of six radicles (temp. F.) the three 

control specimens were plainly geotropic in 8^ h. ; and after 24 h. 
the mean length of their terminal part had increased from 
10 mm. to 21 mm. "When the caustic was applied to the three 
cauterised specimens, it was held quite motionless during 
5 seconds, and the result -was that the black marks were ex- 
tremely minute. Therefore, caustic was again applied, after 
81 h., during which time no geotropic action had occun’ed. 
When the specimens were re-examined after an additional 
interval of 15 i h., one was horizontal and the other two showed, 
to our surprise, a trace of geotropism which in one of them 
soon afterwards became strongly marked; but in this latter 
specimen the discoloured tip was only | min. in length. The 
growing part of these three radicles increased in 24 h. from 
10 mm. to an average of 16*5 mm. 

It would be superfluous to describe in detail the behaviour 
of the 10 remaining cauterised radicles. The corresponding 
control specimens all became geotropic in 8 h. Of the cauterised, 
0 were flxst looked at after 8 h., and one alone showed a trace 
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of geotropism ; 4 were first looked at after 14 h., and one alone 
of these was slightly geotropic. After 23-24 h., 5 of the 10 were 
still horizontal, 4 slightly, and 1 decidedly, geotropic. After 
48 h. some of them became strongly geotropic. The canterised 
radicles increased greatly in length, but the measurements are 
not worth giving. 

As five of the last-mentioned cauterised radicles had become in 
24 h. somewhat geotropic, these (together with three which were 
still horizontal) had their positions reversed, so that their tips 
were now a little upturned, and they were again touched with 
caustic. After 24 h. they showed no trace of geotropism ; whereas 
the eight corresponding control specimens, which had like- 
wise been reversed, in which position the tips of several pointed 
to the zenith, all became geotropic ; some having passed in the 
24 h. through an angle of 180°, others through about 135°, and 
others through only 90°. The eight radicles, which had been 
twice cauterised, were observed for an additional day (i.e. for 48 h. 
after being reversed), and they still showed no signs of geotro- 
pism. Nevertheless, they continued to grow rapidly ; four were 
measured 24 h. after being reversed, and they had in this time 
increased in length between 8 and 11 mm. ; the other four were 
measured 48 h. after being reversed, and these had increased by 
20, 18, 23, and 28 mm. 

in coming to a conclusion with respect to the effects of cauter- 
ising the tips of these radicles, we should bear in mind, 
firstly, that horizontally extended control radicles were always 
acted on by geotropism, and became somewhat bowed down- 
wards in 8 or 9 h. ; secondly, that the chief seat of the curvature 
lies at a distance of from 3 to 6 mm. from the tip j thirdly, that 
the tip was discoloured by the caustic rarely for more than 
1 mm. in length ; fourthly, that the greater number of the cau- 
terised radicles, although subjected to the full influence of 
geotropism during the whole time, remained horizontal for 24 h., 
and some for twice as long; and that those which did become 
bowed were so only in a slight degree ; fifthly, that the cau- 
terised radicles continued to grow almost, and sometimes quite, 
as well as the uninjured ones along the part which bends most. 
And lastly, that a touch on the tip with caustic, if on one side, 
far from preventing curvature, actually induces it. Bearing all 
these facts in mind, we must infer that under normal conditions 
the geotropie curvature of the root is due to an influence trans- 
mitted from the apex to the adjoining part where the bending 
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takes place; and that when the tip of the root is cauterised it is 
unable to originate the stimnlns necessary to produce geotropic 
curvature. 

As we had observed that grease was highly injurious to some 
plants, we determined to try its effects on radicles. When the 
cotyledons of Phalaris and Avena were covered with grease 
along one side, the growth of this side was quite stopped or 
greatly checked, and as the opposite side continued to grow, the 
cotyledons thus treated became bowed towards the greased side. 
This same matter quickly killed the delicate hypocotyls and 
young leaves of certain plants. The grease which we employed 
was made by mixing lamp-black and olive oil to such a con- 
sistence that it could be laid on in a thick layer. The tips of 
five radicles of the bean were coated vdth it for a length of 
3 nom., and to our surprise this part increased in length in 28 h. 
to 7*1 mm.; the thick layer of grease being curiously drawn 
out. It thus could not have checked much, if at all, the growth 
of the terminal part of the radicle. With respect to geotropism, 
the tips of seven horizontally extended radicles were coated for 
a length of 2 mm., and after 24 h. no clear difference could be 
perceived between their downward curvature and that of an 
equal number of control specimens. The tips of 33 other radicles 
were coated on different occasions for a length of 3 mm. ; and 
they were compared with the controls after 8 h., 24 h., and 48 h. 
On one occasion, after 24 h., there was very little difference in 
curvature between the greased and control specimens; but 
generally the difference was unmistakable, those with greased 
tips being considerably less curved downwards. The whole 
growing part (the greased tips included) of six of these radicles 
was measured and was found to have increased in 23 h. from 
10 mm. to a mean length of 17 *7 mm. ; whilst the corresponding 
part of. the controls had increased to 20'8 mm. It appears there- 
fore, that although the tip itself, when greased, continues to 
grow, yet the growth of the whole radicle is somewhat checked, 
and that the geotropic curvature of the upper part, which was 
free from grease, was in most cases considerably lessened. 

Fiswm sativum. — ^Five radicles, extended horizontally over 
water, had their tips lightly touched two or three times with dry 
caustic. These tips were measured in two cases, and found to 
be blackened for a length of only half a millimeter. Five other 
radicles were left as controls. The part which is most bowed 
through geotropism lies at a distance of several millimeters from 
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the apex. After 24 h., and again after 32 h. from the commence- 
ment, four of the cauterised radicles were still horizontal, but 
one was plainly geotropic, being inclined at 45® beneath the 
horizon. The five controls were somewhat geotropic after 7 h. 
20 m., and after 24 h- were all strongly geotropic ; being inclined 
at the following angles beneath the horizon, viz., 59®, 60®, 65®, 
57®, and 43°. The length of the radicles was not measured in 
either set, but it was manifest that the cauterised radicles had 
grown greatly. 

The following case proves that the action of the caustic by 
itself does not prevent the curvature of the radicle. Ten radicles 
were extended horizontally on and beneath a lajer of damp 
friable peat- earth; and before being extended their tips were 
touched with dry caustic on the upper side. Ten other radicles 
similarly placed were touched on the lower side ; and this would 
tend to make them bend from the cauterised side ; and therefore, 
as now placed, upwards, or in opposition to geotropism. Lastly, 
ten uncauterised radicles were extended horizontally as controls. 
After 24 h. all the latter were geotropic ; and the ten with their 
tips cauterised on the upper side were equally geotropic ; and 
we believe that they became curved downwards before the con- 
trols. The ten which had been cauterised on the lower side 
presented a widely different appearance : No. 1, however, was 
perpendicularly geotropic, but this was no real exception, for on 
examination under the microscope, there was no vestige of 
a coloured mark on the tip, and it was evident that by a mistake 
it had not been touched with the caustic. No. 2 was plainly 
geotropic, being inclined at about 45® beneath the horizon ; No. 3 
was slightly, and No. 4 only just perceptibly geotropic; Nos. 5 
and 6 were strictly horizontal ; and the four remaining ones were 
bowed upwards, in opposition to geotropism. In these four 
cases the radius of the upward curvatures (according to Sachs* 
cyclometer) was 5 mm., 10 mm., 30 mm., and 70 mm. Tins cur- 
vature was distinct long before the 24 h. had elapsed, namely, 
after 8 h. 45 m. from the time when the lower sides of the tips 
were touched with the caustic. 

FJmeohf^^i Eight radicles, serving as controls, were 

extended horizontally, some in damp foiable peat and some in 
damp air. They all became (temp. 20®-21® 0.) plainly geo- 
tropic in 8 h. 30 m., for they then stood at an average angle of 63° 
beneath the horizon. A rather greater length of the radicle is 
bowed downwards by geotropism than in the case of Vida f aha, 
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that is to say, rather more than 6 mm. as measured from the apex 
of the root-cap. Nine other radicles were similarly extended, 
three in damp peat and six in damp air, and dry caustic was 
held transversely to their tips during 4 or 5 seconds. Three of 
their tips were afterwards examined : in (1) a length of 0 * 68 mm. 
■vva.s discoloured, of which the basal 0*136 mm. was yellow, the 
a}aiial part being black; in (2) the discoloration was 0*65 mm. 
in length, of which the basal 0*04 mm. was yellow ; in (3) the dis- 
coloration was O’ 6 mm. in length, of which the basal 013 mm. 
was yellow. Therefore less than 1 mm. was affected by the caustic, 
but this sufdoed almost wholly to prevent geotropic action ; for 
after 24 h. one alone of the nine cauterised radicles became 
slightly geotropic, being now inclined at 10° beneath the horizon ; 
the eight others remained horizontal, though one was curved a 
little laterally. 

The terminal part (10 mm. in length) of the six cauterised 
radicles in the damj) air, had more than doubled in length in 
the 24 h., for this part was now on an average 20*7 mm. long. 
The increase in length wdthin the same time was greater in 
the control specimens, for the terminal part had grown on an 
average from 10 mm. to 26*6 mm. But as the cauterised 
radicles had more than doubled their length in the 24 h., it is 
manifest that they had not been seriously injured by the 
caustic. We may here add that when experimenting on the 
effects of touching one side of the tip with caustic, too much 
was applied at first, and the whole tip (but we believe not more 
than 1 mm. in length) of six horizontally extended radicles was 
killed, and these continued for two or three days to grow out 
horizontally. 

Many trials were made, by coating the tips of horizontally 
extended radicles with the before described thick grease. The 
geoti’opie curvature of 12 radicles, which were thus coated for 
a length of 2 mm., was delayed during the first 8 or 9 h., but 
after 24 h. was nearly as gieat as that of the control speci- 
mens, The tips of nine radicles were coated for a length of 3 mm., 
and after 7 h. 10 m. these stood at an average angle of 30° 
beneath the horizon, whilst the controls stood at an average of 
64°. After 24 h. the two lots differed but little in their degi’ee 
of curvature. In some other trials, however, there was a fairly 
well-marked difference after 24 h. between those with greased 
tips and the controls. The terminal part of eight control speci- 
mens increased in 24 h. from 10 mm, to a mean length of 
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24: '3 mm., whilst the mean increase of those with greased tips 
was 20 ’7 mm. The grease, therefore, slightly checked the 
growth of the terminal part, bnt this part was not mnch 
injured; for several radicles which had been greased for a 
length of 2 mm. continued to grow during seven days, and were 
then only a little shorter than the controls. The appearance 
presented by these radicles after the seven days was very 
curious, for the black grease had been drawn out into the finest 
longitudinal striae, with dots and reticulations, which covered 
their surfaces for a length of from 26 to 44 mm., or of 1 to 
1*7 inch. We may therefore conclude that grease on the tips 
of the radicles of this Phaseolus somewhat delays and lessens 
the geotropic curvature of the part which ought to bend 
most, 

(jOhfiy;pium herlaceum , — The radicles of this plant bend, 
through the action of geotropism, for a length of about 6 mm. 
Five I'adicles, placed horizontally in damp air, had their tips 
touched with caustic, and the discoloration extended for a 
length of from | to 1 mm. They showed, after 7 h. 45 m. and 
again after 23 h., not a trace of geotropism ; yet the terminal 
portion, 9 mm. in length, had increased on an average to 
15*9 mm. Six control radicles, after 7 h. 45 m., were all plainly 
geotropio, two of them being vertically dependent, and after 
23 h. all were vertical, or nearly so. 

Cucurhita ovifera. — k. large number of trials proved almost 
useless, from the three following causes: Firstly, the tips of 
radicles which have grown somewhat old are only feebly geo- 
tropio if kept in damp air; nor did we succeed well in our 
experiments, until the germinating seeds were placed in peat 
and kept at a rather high temperature. Secondly, the hypocotyls 
of the seeds which were pinned to the lids of the jars gradually 
became arched; and, as the cotyledons were fixed, the movement 
of the bypocotyl affected the position of the radicle, and caused 
confusion. Thirdly, the point of the radicle is so fine that it is 
difficult not to cauterise it either too much or too little. But 
wo managed generally to ovei'ccme this latter difficulty, as the 
following experiments show, which are given to prove that a 
touch with caustic on one side of the tip does not prevent the 
uj)per part of the radicle from bending. Ten radicles were laid 
horizontally beneath and on damp friable peat, and their tips 
wore touched with caustic on the upper side. After 8 h. all 
wore plainly geotropio, three of them rectangularly ; after 19 h. 
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all "vrere strongly geotropic, most of them pointing perpen- 
dicularly downwards. Ten other radicles, similarly placed, had 
their tips touched with caustic on the lower side; after 8 h. 
three were slightly geotropic, but not nearly so much so as the 
least geotropic of the foregoing specimens ; four remained hori- 
zontal; and three were curved upwards in opposition to geo- 
tropism. After 19 li. the three which were slightly geotropic 
had become strongly so. Of the four horizontal radicles, one 
alone showed a trace of geotropism; of the three up-curved 
radicles, one retained this curvature, and the other two had 
become horizontal. 

The radicles of this plant, as already remarked, do not succeed 
well in damp air, but the result of one trial may be briefly 
given. Nine young radicles between *3 and *5 inch in length, 
with their tips cauterised and blackened for a length never 
exceeding | mm., together with eight control specimens, were 
extended horizontally in damp air. After an interval of only 

4 h. 10 m. all the controls were slightly geotropic, whilst not 
one of the cauterised specimens exhibited a trace of this action. 
After 8 h. 35 m , there was the same difference between the 
two sets, but rather more strongly marked. By this time both 
sets had increased greatly in length. The controls, how'ever, 
never became much more curved downwards ; and after 24 h. 
there was no great difference between the two sets in their 
degree of curvature. 

Eight young radicles of nearly equal length (average *36 inch) 
were placed beneath and on peat-earth, and were exposed to a 
temp, of 75°-76° F. Their tips had been touched transversely 
with caustic, and five of them were blackened for a length of 
about 0*5 mm., whilst the other three were only just visibly dis- 
coloured. In the same box there were 15 control radicles, mostly 
about *86 inch in length, but some rather longer and older, and 
therefore less sensitive. After 5 h., the 15 control radicles were 
all more or less geotropic : after 9 h., eight of them were bent 
down beneath the horizon at various angles between 45® and 90°, 
the remaining seven being only slightly geotropic : after 25 h. all 
were rectangxilarly geotropic. The state of the eight cauterised 
radicles after the same intervals of time was as follows : after 

5 h. one alone was slightly geotropic, and this was one with 
the tip only a ^ very little discoloured: after 9 h. the one just 
mentioned was rectangularly geotropic, and two others w’^ere 
slightly so, and these were the three which had been scarcely 
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affected by the caustic; tbe other five were still strictly hori- 
zontal. After 24 h. 40 m. the three with only slightly discoloured 
tips were bent down rectangularly; the other fiye were not in 
the least affected, but seyeral of theni had grown rather tor- 
tuously, though still in a horizontal plane. The eight cauterised 
radicles which had at first a mean length of *36 inch, after 9 h. 
had increased to a mean length of *79 inch; and after 24 h, 
40 m. to the extraordinary mean length of 2 inches. There 
was no plain difference in length between the five well cau- 
terised radicles which remained horizontal, and the three with 
slightly cauterised tips which had become abruptly bent down. 
A few of the control radicles were measured after 25 h., and 
they were on an average only a little longer than the cauterised, 
viz., 2*19 inches. "VVe thus see that killing the extreme tip of 
the radicle of this plant for a length of about 0*5 mm., though it 
stops the geotropic bending of the upper part, hardly interferes 
with the growth of the whole radicle. 

In the same box with the 15 control specimens, the rapid geo- 
tropic bending and growth of which have just been described, 
there were six radicles, about *6 inch in length, extended hori- 
zontally, from which the tips had been cut off in a transverse 
dhection for a length of barely 1 mm. These radicles were 
examined after 9 h. and again after 24 h. 40 m., and they all 
remained horizontal. They had not become nearly so tortuous 
as those above described which had been cauterised. The 
radicles with their tips cut off had grown in the 24 h. 40 m. as 
much, judging by the eye, as the cauterised specimens. 

Zea m^iys . — The tips of several radicles, extended horizontally 
in damp air, were dried with blotting-paper and then touched 
in the first trial during 2 or 3 seconds with dry caustic; but 
this was too long a contact, for the tips were blackened for a 
length of rather above 1 mm. They showed no signs of geo- 
tropism after an interval of 9 h., and were then thrown away. 
In a second trial the tips of three radicles were touched for a 
shorter time, and were blackened for a length of from 0*5 to 
0*75 mm. : they all remained horizontal for 4 h., but after 8 h. 
30 m, one of them, in which the blackened tip was only 0*5 mm. 
in length, was inclined at 2F beneath the horizon. Six con- 
trol radicles all became slightly geotropic in 4 h., and strongly 
so after 8 h. 30 m., with the chief seat of curvature generally 
between 6 or 7 mm. from the apex. In the cauterised specimens, 
the terminal growing part, 10 mm. in length, increased during 
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the 8 h. 30 m. to a mean length of 13 mm. ; and in the controls 
to 14 8 mm. 

In a third trial the tips of five radicles (exposed to a temp, 
of 70°--71®) were touched with the canstic only once and very 
slightly ; they were afterwards examined under the microscope, 
and the part which was in any way discoloured was on an 
average *76 mm, in length. After 4 h. 10 m. none were bent ; 
after 5 h. 45 m., and again after 23 h. 30 m., they still remained 
horizontal, excepting one 'which was now inclined 20° beneath 
the horizon. The terminal part, 10 mm. in length, had in- 
creased greatly in length during the 23 h. 30 m., viz., to an 
average of 26 mm, Eoar control radicles became slightly geo- 
tropic after the 4 h, 10 m., and plainly so after the 5 h. 45 m. 
Their mean length after the 23 h. 30 m. had increased from 
10 mm. to 81 mm. Therefore a slight cauterisation of the tip 
checks slightly the growth of the whole radicle, and manifestly 
stops the bending of that part which ought to bend most under 
the influence of geotropism, and which still continues to 
increase greatly in length. 


Concluding Remarhs . — Abundant evidence has now 
been given, showing that with various plants the tip 
of the radicle is alone sensitive to geotropism; and 
that when thus excited, it causes the adjoining parts 
to bend. The exact length of the sensitive part seems 
to be somewhat variable, depending in part on the age 
of the radicle ; but the destruction of a length of from 
less than 1 to 1*5 mm. (about -g^^th of an inch), in the 
several species observed, generally snfSced to prevent 
any part of the radicle from bending within 24 h., or 
even for a longer period. The fact of the tip alone 
being sensitive is so remarkable a fact, that we will 
here give a brief summary of the foregoing experiments. 
The tips were cut off 29 horizontally extended radicles 
of Vida fala^ and with a few exceptions they did not 
become geotropic in 22 or 23 h,, whilst unmutilated 
radicles were always bowed downwards in 8 or 9 h. It 
should be borne in mind that the mere act of cutting 
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off the tip of a horizontally extended radicle does not 
prevent the adjoining parts from bending, if the tip 
has been previously exposed for an hour or two to the 
influence of geotropism. The tip after amputation is 
sometimes completely regenerated in three days ; and 
it is possible that it may be able to transmit an 
impulse to the adjoining parts before its complete 
regeneration. The tips of six radicles of Cuciirlita 
ovifera were amputated like those of Vicia faba ; and 
these radicles showed no signs of geotropism in 24 h. ; 
whereas the control specimens were slightly affected 
in 5 h., and strongly in 9 h. 

With plants belonging to six genera, the tips of the 
radicles were touched transversely with dry caustic ; 
and the injury thus caused rarely extended for a greater 
length than 1 mm., and sometimes to a less distance, as 
judged by even the faintest discoloration. We thought 
that this would be a better method of destroying the 
vegetative point than cutting it off ; for we knew, from 
many previous experiments and from some given in 
the present chapter, that a touch with caustic on one 
side of the apex, far from preventing the adjoining 
part from bending, caused it to bend. In all the 
following cases, radicles with uncauterised tips were 
observed at the same time and under similar circum- 
stances, and they became, in almost every instance, 
plainly bowed downwards in one-half or one-third of 
the time during which the cauterised specimens were 
observed. With Vida faba 19 radicles were cau- 
terised ; 12 remained horizontal during 23-24 h. ; 
{) became slightly and 1 strongly geotropic. Eight of 
these radicles were afterwards reversed, and again 
touched with caustic, and none of them became geo- 
tropic in 24 h., whilst the reversed control specimens 
became strongly bowed downwards within this time. 
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With Pisum sativum^ five radicles had their tips touched 
with caustic, and after 32 h. four were still horizontal. 
The control specimens were slightly geotropic in 
7 h. 20 m., and strongly so in 24 h. The tips of 9 other 
radicles of this plant were touched only on the lower 
side, and 6 of them remained horizontal for 24 h., or 
were upturned in opposition to geotropism ; 2 were 
slightly, and 1 plainly geotropic. With Phaseolus 
muMflorus^ 15 radicles were cauterised, and 8 re- 
mained horizontal for 24 h. ; whereas all the controls 
were plainly geotropic in 8 h. 30 m. Of 5 cauterised 
radicles of Gossypium lierhaeeum^ 4 remained horizontal 
for 23 h. and 1 became slightly geotropic ; 6 control 
radicles were distinctly geotropic in 7 h. 45 m. Kve 
radicles of Oueurbita ovifem remained horizontal in 
peat-earth during 25 h., and 9 remained so in damp 
air during 8 J h. ; whilst the controls became slightly 
geotropic in 4 h. 10 m. The tips of 10 radicals of this 
plant were touched on their lower sides, and 6 of 
them remained horizontal or were upturned after 19 h., 
1 being slightly and 3 strongly geotropic. 

Lastly, the tips of seyeral radicles of Vida f aba and 
Phaseolus multifiorus were thickly coated with grease 
for a length of 3 mm. This matter, which is highly 
injurious to most plants, did not kill or stop the growth 
of the tips, and only slightly lessened the rate of 
growth of the whole radicle ; but it generally delayed 
a little the geotropic bending of the upper part. 

The several foregoing cases would tell us nothing, 
if the tip itself was the part which became most 
bent ; but we know that it is a part distant from the 
tip by some millimeters which grows quickest, and 
which, under the influence of geotropism, bends most. 
We have no reason to suppose that this part is injured 
by the death or iniury of the tip ; and it is certain 
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that after the tip has been destroyed this part goes on 
growing at such a rate, that its length was often doubled 
in a day. We have also seen that the destruction of the 
tip does not prevent the adjoining part from bending, 
if this part has already received some influence from 
the tip. As with horizontally extended radicles, of 
which the tip has been cut off or destroyed, the part 
which ought to bend most remains motionless for 
many hours or days, although exposed at right angles 
to the full influence of geotropism, we must conclude 
that the tip alone is sensitive to this power, and trans- 
mits some influence or stimulus to the adjoining parts, 
causing them to* bend. We have direct evidence of 
such transmission ; for when a radicle was left extended 
horizontally for an hour or an hour and a haK, by 
which time the supposed influence will have travelled 
a little distance from the tip, and the tip was then 
cut off, the radicle afterwards became bent, although 
placed perpendicularly. The terminal portions of 
several radicles thus treated continued for some time 
to grow in the direction of their newly-acquired curva- 
ture ; for as they were destitute of tips, they were no 
longer acted on by geotropism. But after three or 
four days when new vegetative points were formed, the 
radicles were again acted on by geotropism, and now 
they curved themselves perpendicularly downwards. 
To see anything of the above kind in the animal 
kingdom, we should have to suppose that an animal 
whilst lying down determined to rise up in some par- 
ticular direction ; and that after its head had been cut 
off, an impulse continued to travel very slowly along 
the nerves to the proper muscles ; so that after several 
hours the headless animal rose up in. the predeter- 
mined direction. 

As the tip of the radicle has been found to be the 
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part which is sensitive to geotropism in the members of 
suck distinct families as the Leguminosse, Malvacese, 
Cuciirbitacese and Graminese, we may infer that this 
character is common to the roots of most seedling 
plants. Whilst a root is penetrating the ground, the 
tip must travel first ; and we can see the advantage of ^ 
its being sensitive to geotropism, as it has to deter- 
mine the course of the whole root. Whenever the tip 
is deflected by any subterranean obstacle, it will also 
be an advantage that a considerable length of the root 
should be able to bend, more especially as the tip 
itself grows slowly and bends but little, so that the 
proper downward course may be soon recovered. But 
it appears at first sight immaterial whether this w^ere 
eifected by the whole growing part being sensitive to 
geotropism, or by an influence transmitted exclusively 
from the tip. We should, however, remember that it 
is the tip w^hich is sensitive to the contact of hard ' 
objects, causing the radicle to bend away from them, 
thus guiding it along the lines of least resistance in 
the soil. It is again the tip which is alone sensitive, 
at least in some cases, to moisture, causing the 
radicle to bend towards its source. These two kinds 
of sensitiveness conquer for a time the sensitiveness 
to geotropism, which, how^ever, ultimately prevails. 
Therefore, the three kinds of sensitiveness must often 
come into antagonism ; first one prevailing, and then 
another; and it would be an advantage, perhaps a 
necessity, for the interweighing and reconciling of 
these three kinds of sensitiveness, that they should 
be all localised in the same group of cells which have 
to transmit the command to the adjoining parts of 
the radicle, causing it to bend to or from the source of 
irritation, 

- Finally, the fact of the tip alone being sensitive to 
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the attraction of gravity has an important bearing on 
the theory of geotropism. Authors seem generally to 
look at the bending of a radicle towards the centre of 
the earth, as the direct result of gravitation, which is 
believed to modify the growth of the upper or lower 
surfaces, in such a manner as to induce curvature in 
the proper direction. But we now know that it is the 
tip alone which is acted on, and that this part trans- 
mits some influence to the adjoining parts, causing 
them to curve downwards. Gravity does not appear 
to act in a more direct manner on a radicle, than it 
does on any lowly organised animal, which moves 
away when it feels some weight or pressure. 
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SuitMABY AND CONCLUDING ReMAEKS. 

Nature of the circumnutatmg movemeut— History of a germinating 
seed — The radicle first protrudes and circumnutates—Its tip 
highly sensitive — Emergence of the hypocotyl or of the epioutyl 
from the ground under tiie form of an arch— Its circumnutation 
and that of the cotyledons — The seedling throws up a leaf-hearing 
stem — The circumnutation of all the parts or organs— Modified 
circumnutation — Epinasty and hyponasty — Movements of climbing 
plants — Nyctitropic movements — Movements excited by light and 
gravitation — Localised sensitiveness — Resemblance between tiie 
movements of plants and animals — The tip of the radicle acts like 
a brain. 

It may be useful to the reader if we briefly sum up 
the chief conclusions, which, as far as we can judge, 
have been fairly well established by the observations 
given in this volume. All the parts or organs in 
every plant whilst they continue to grow, and some 
parts which are provided with pulvini after they have 
ceased to grow, are continually circumnutating. This 
movement commences even before the young seedling 
has broken through the ground. The nature of the 
movement and its causes, as far as ascertained, have 
been briefly described in the Introduction. Why 
every part of a plant whilst it is growing, and in some 
cases after growth has ceased, should nave its cells 
rendered more turgescent and its cell-walls more 
extensile first on one side and then on another, thus 
inducing circumnutation, is not known. It would 
appear as if the chansjeg in the cells required periods 
of rest. 
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In some cases, as with, the hypocotyls of Brassica, 
the leaves of Dionsea and the joints of the Graminese, 
the oiroumnutating movement when viewed under the 
microscope is seen to consist of innumerable small 
oscillations. The part under observation suddenly 
jerks forwards for a length of *002 to *001 of an inch, 
and then slowly retreats for a part of this distance ; 
after a few seconds it again jerks forwards, but with 
many intermissions. The retreating movement appa- 
rently is due to the elasticity of the resisting tissues. 
How far this oscillatory movement is general we do 
not know, as not many circumnutating plants were 
observed by us under the microscope ; but no such 
movement could be detected in the case of Drosera 
with a 2-inch object-glass which we used. The pheno- 
menon is a remarkable one. The whole hypocotyl 
of a cabbage or the whole leaf of a Dionsea could not 
jerk forwards unless a very large number of cells on 
one side were simultaneously affected. Are we to sup- 
pose that these cells steadily become more and more 
turgescent on one side, until the part suddenly yields 
and bends, inducing what may be called a micro- 
scopically minute earthquake in the plant ; or do the 
cells on one side suddenly become turgescent in an 
intermittent manner; each forward movement thus 
caused being opposed by the elasticity of the tissues ? 

Circumnutation is of paramount importance in the 
life of every plant ; for it is through its modification 
that many highly beneficial or necessary movements 
have been acquired. When light strikes one side 
of a plant, or light changes into darkness, or when 
gravitation acts on a displaced part, the plant is 
enabled in some unknown manner to increase the 
always varying turgescence of the cells on one side ; 
so that the ordinary circumnutating movement is 

2 N 2 
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modified, and the part bends either to or from the 
exciting cause ; or it may occupy a new position, as 
in the so-called sleep of leaves. The influence which 
modifies circumnutation may be transmitted from one 
part to another. Innate or constitutional changes, 
independently of any external agency, often modify 
the circumnutating movements at particular periods 
of the life of the plant. As circumnutation is uni- 
versally present, we can understand how it is that 
movements of the same kind have been developed in 
the most distinct members of the vegetable series. 
But it must not be supposed that all the movements 
of plants arise from modified circumnutation ; for, as 
we shall presently see, there is reason to believe that 
this is not the case. 

Having made these few preliminary remarks, we 
will in imagination take a germinating seed, and con- 
sider the part which the various movements play in 
the life-history of the plant. The first change is the 
protrusion of the radicle, which begins at once to 
circumnutate. This movement is immediately modi- 
fied by the attraction of gravity and rendered geo- 
tropic. The radicle, therefore, supposing the seed to 
be lying on the surface, quickly bends downwards, fol- 
lowing a more or less spiral course, as was seen on the 
smoked glass-plates. Sensitiveness to gravitation re- 
sides in the tip; and it is the tip which transmits 
some influence to the adjoining parts, causing them 
to bend. As soon as the tip> protected by the root- 
cap, reaches the ground, it penetrates the surface, if 
this be soft or friable ; and the act of penetration is 
apparently aided by the rocking or circumnutating 
movement of the whole end of the radicle. If the sur- 
face is compact, and cannot easily be penetrated, then 
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the seed itself, unless it be a heavy one, is displaced 
or lifted up by the continued growth and elongation 
of the radicle. But in a state of nature seeds often 
get covered with earth or other matter, or fall into 
crevices, &c., and thus a point of resistance is afforded, 
and the tip can more easily penetrate the ground. 
But even with seeds lying loose on the surface there 
is another aid : a multitude of excessively fine hairs 
are emitted from the upper part of the radicle, and 
these attach themselves firmly to stones or other ob- 
jects lying on the surface, and can do so even to glass ; 
and thus the upper part is held down whilst the tip 
presses against and penetrates the ground. The 
attachment of the root-hairs is effected by the lique- 
faction of the outer surface of the cellulose walls, and 
by the subsequent setting hard of the liquefied matter. 
This curious process probably takes place, not for 
the sake of the attachment of the radicles to superficial 
objects, but in order that the hairs may be brought into 
the closest contact with the particles in the soil, by 
which means they can absorb the layer of water sur- 
rounding them, together with any dissolved matter. 

After the tip has penetrated the ground to a little 
depth, the increasing thickness of the radicle, together 
with the root-hairs, hold it securely in its place ; and 
now the force exerted by the longitudinal growth of 
the radicle drives the tip deeper into the ground. 
This force, combined with that due to transverse 
growth, gives to the radicle the power of a wedge. 
Even a growing root of moderate size, such as that 
of a seedling bean, can displace a weight of some 
pounds. It is not probable that the tip when buried 
in compact earth can actually circumnutate and thus 
aid its downward passage, but the circumnutating 
movement will facilitate the tip entering any lateral 
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or oblique fissure in the eartb, or a burrow made by 
an earth-worm or larva; and it is certain that roots 
often run down the old burrows of worms. The tip, 
however, in endeavouring to circumnutate, will con- 
tinually press against the earth on all sides, and this 
can hardly fail to be of the highest importance to the 
plant ; for we have seen that when little bits of card- 
like paper and of very thin paper were cemented on 
opposite sides of the tip, the whole growing part of 
the radicle was excited to bend away from the side 
bearing the card or more resisting substance, towards 
the side bearing the thin paper. We may therefore 
feel almost sure that when the tip encounters a stone 
or other obstacle in the ground, or even earth more 
compact on one side than the other, the root will bend 
away as much as it can from the obstacle or the more 
resisting earth, and will thus follow with unerring 
skill a line of least resistance. 

The tip is more sensitive to prolonged contact with 
an object than to gravitation when this acts obliquely 
on the radicle, and sometimes even when it acts in the 
most favourable direction at right angles to the radicle. 
The tip was excited by an attached bead of shellac, 
weighing less than ^^th of a grain (0*33 mg.) ; it is 
therefore more sensitive than the most delicate ten- 
dril, namely, that of Passiflora graeiliSy which was barely 
acted on by a bit of wire weighing -g^g-th of a grain. But 
this degree of sensitiveness is as nothing compared wdth 
that of the glands of Drosera, for these are excited by 
particles weighing only of a grain. The sensi- 
tiveness of the tip cannot be accounted for by its 
being covered by a thinner layer of tissue than the 
other parts, for it is protected by the relatively thick 
root-cap. It is remarkable that although the radicle 
bends away, when one side of the tip is slightly touched 
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with caustic, yet if the side be much cauterised the 
injury is too great, and the power of transmitting some 
influence to the adjoining parts causing them to bend, 
is lost. Other analogous cases are known to occur. 

After a radicle has been deflected by some obstacle, 
geotropism directs the tip again to grow perpendicu- 
larly downwards ; but geotropism is a feeble power, 
and here, as Sachs has shown, another interesting 
adaptive movement comes into play; for radicles at 
a distance of a few millimeters from the tip are 
sensitive to prolonged contact in such a manner that 
they bend towards the touching object, instead of from 
it as occurs when an object touches one side of the 
tip. Moreover, the curvature thus caused is abrupt; 
the pressed part alone bending. Even slight pressure 
suffices, such as a bit of card cemented to one side. 
Therefore a radicle, as it passes over the edge of any 
obstacle in the ground, will through the action of geo- 
tropism press against it ; and this pressure will cause 
the radicle to endeavour to bend abruptly over the 
edge. It will thus recover as quickly as possible its 
normal downward course. 

Eadicles are also sensitive to air which contains 
more moisture on one side than the other, and they 
bend towards its source. It is therefore probable that 
they are in like manner sensitive to dampness in the 
soil. It was ascertained in several cases that this 
sensitiveness resides in the tip, which transmits an 
influence causing the adjoining upper part to bend 
in opposition to geotropism towards the moist object. 
We may therefore infer that roots will be deflected 
from their downward course towards any source of 
moisture in the soil. 

Again, most or all radicles are slightly sensitive to 
light, and, according to Wiesner, generally bend a little 
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from it Whether this can be of any service to them 
is very doubtful, but with seeds germinating on the 
surface it will slightly aid geotropism in directing 
the radicles to the ground."^ We ascertained in one 
instance that such sensitiveness resided in the tip, and 
caused the adjoining parts to bend from the light. 
The sub-aerial roots observed by Wiesner were all 
apheliotropic, and this, no doubt, is of use in bringing 
them into contact with trunks of trees or surfaces of 
rock, as is their habit. 

We thus see that with seedling plants the tip of the 
radicle is endowed with diverse kinds of sensitiveness ; 
and that the tip directs the adjoining growing parts 
to bend to or from the exciting cause, according to the 
needs of the j)lant. The sides of the radicle are also 
sensitive to contact, but in a widely different manner. 
Gravitation, though a less powerful cause of move- 
ment than the other above specified stimuli, is ever 
present ; so that it ultimately prevails and determines 
the downward growth of the root. 

The primary radicle emits secondary ones which 
project sub-horizontally ; and these were observed in 
one case to circumnutate. Their tips are also sensitive 
to contact, and they are thus excited to bend away 
from any touching object; so that they resemble in 
these respects, as far as they were observed, the 
primary radicles. If displaced they resume, as Sachs 
has shown, their original sub-horizontal position ; and 
this apparently is due to diageotropism. The secondary 
radicles emit tertiary ones, but these, in the case of 
the bean, are not affected by gravitation ; consequently 
they protrude in all directions. Thus the general 


* Dr. Karl Ricliter, who has in Wien; 1879, p. 149), states that 
especially attended to this subject apheliotropism does not aid ra- 
■(‘ K. Akad. der Wissenschaften dicles in penetrating the ground. 
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arrangement of the three orders of roots is excellently 
adapted for searching the whole soil for nutriment. 

Sachs has shown that if the tip of the primary 
radicle is cut off (and the tip will occasionally he 
gnawed off with seedlings in a state of nature) one of 
the secondary radicles grows perpendicularly down- 
wards, in a manner which is analogous to the upward 
growth of a lateral shoot after the amputation of 
the leading shoot. We haye seen with radicles of the 
bean that if the primary radicle is merely compressed 
instead of being cut off, so that an excess of sap is 
directed into the secondary radicles, their natural con- 
dition is disturbed and they grow downwards. Other 
analogous facts have been given. As anything which 
disturbs the constitution is apt to lead to reversion, 
that is, to the resumption of a former character, it 
appears probable that when secondary radicles grow 
downwards or lateral shoots upwards, they revert to 
the primary manner of growth proper to radicles and 
shoots. 

With dicotyledonous seeds, after the protrusion of 
the radicle, the hypocotyl breaks through the seed- 
coats; but if the cotyledons are hypogean, it is the 
epicotyl which breaks forth. These organs are at first 
invariably arched, with the upper part bent back 
parallel to the lower ; and they retain this form until 
they have risen above the ground. In some cases, 
however, it is the petioles of the cotyledons or of the 
first true leaves which break through the seed-coats 
as well as the ground, before any part of the stem 
protrudes ; and then the petioles are almost invariably 
arched. W e have met with only one exception, and that 
only a partial one, namely, with the petioles of the two 
first leaves of Acmithus oandelahrvm. With Delphinium 
nudicmle the petioles of the two cotyledons are com- 
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pletely confluent, and they break through the ground 
as an arch ; afterwards the petioles of the successively 
formed early leaves are arched, and they are thus 
enabled to break through the base of the confluent 
petioles of the cotyledons. In the case of Megarrhiza, 
it is the plumule which breaks as an arch through the 
tube formed by the confluence of the cotyledon- 
petioles. With mature plants, the flower-stems and 
the leaves of some few species, and the rachis of 
several ferns, as they emerge separately from the 
ground, are likewise arched. 

The fact of so many different organs in plants of 
many kinds breaking through the ground under the 
form of an arch, shows that this must be in some 
manner highly important to them. According to 
Haberlandt, the tender growing apex is thus saved 
from abrasion, and this is probably the true explana- 
tion. But as both legs of the arch grow, their power 
of breaking through the ground will be much in- 
creased as long as the tip remains within the seed- 
coats, and has a point of support. In the case of 
monocotyledons the plumule or cotyledon is rarely 
arched, as far as we have seen ; but this is the case 
with the leaf-like cotyledon of the onion ; and the 
crown of the arch is here strengthened by a special 
protuberance. In the Graminese the summit of the 
straight, sheath-like cotyledon is developed into a 
hard sharp crest, which evidently serves for breaking 
through the earth. With dicotyledons the arching of 
the epicotyl or hypoeotyl often appears as if it merely 
resulted from the manner in which the parts are 
packed within the seed; but it is doubtful whether 
this is the whole of the truth in any case, and it cer- 
tainly was not so in several cases, in which the arch- 
ing was seen to commence after the parts had wholly 
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escaped from tke seed-coats. As the arching occurred 
in whatever position the seeds were placed, it is no 
doubt due to temporarily increased growth of the 
nature of epinasty or hyponasty along one side of the 
part. 

As this habit of the hypocotyl to arch itself appears 
to be universal, it is probably of very ancient origin. 
It is therefore not surprising that it should be in- 
herited, at least to some extent, by plants having 
hypogean cotyledons, in which the hypocotyl is only 
slightly developed and never protrudes above the 
ground, and in which the arching is of course now 
quite useless. This tendency explains, as we have 
seen, the curvature of the hypocotyl (and the conse- 
quent movement of the radicle) which was first 
observed by Sachs, and which we have often had to 
refer to as Sachs’ curvature. 

The several foregoing arched organs are continually 
oircuinnutating, or endeavouring to circumnutate, even 
before they break through the ground. As soon as 
any part of the arch protrudes from the seed-coats it 
is acted upon by apogeotropism, and both the legs 
bend upwards as quickly as the surrounding earth will 
jiermit, until the arch stands vertically. By continued 
growth it then forcibly breaks through the ground; 
but as it is continually striving to circumnutate this 
will aid its emergence in some slight degree, for we 
know that a circumnutating hypocotyl can push away 
damp sand on all sides. As soon as the faintest ray of 
light reaches a seedling, heliotropism will guide it 
through any crack in the soil, or through an entangled 
mass of overlying vegetation; for apogeotropism by 
itself can direct the seedling only blindly upwards. 
Hence probably it is that sensitiveness to light resides 
in the tip of the cotyledons of the GramineaB, and in 
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the tipper part of the hypocotyls of at least some 
plants. 

As the arch grows upwards the cotyledons are 
dragged out of the ground. The seed-coats are either 
left behind buried, or are retained for a time still 
enclosing the cotyledons. These are afterwards cast 
off merely by the swelling of the cotyledons. But 
with most of the Cucurbitacese there is a curious 
special contrivance for bursting the seed-coats whilst 
beneath the ground, namely, a peg at the base of the 
hypocotyl, projecting at right angles, which holds down 
the lower half of the seed-coats, whilst the growth 
of the arched part of the hypocotyl lifts up the upper 
half, and thus splits them in twain, A somewhat 
analogous structure occurs in Mimom pudiea and some 
other plants. Before the cotyledons are fully ex- 
panded and have diverged, the hypocotyl generally 
straightens itself by increased growth along the con- 
cave side, thus reversing the process which caused 
the arching. Ultimately not a trace of the former 
curvature is left, except in the case of the leaf-like 
cotyledons of the onion. 

The cotyledons can now assume the function of 
leaves, and decompose carbonic acid ; they also yield 
up to other parts of the plant the nutriment which 
they often contain. When they contain a large stock 
of nutriment they generally remain buried beneath 
the ground, owing to the small development of the 
hypocotyl; and thus they have a better chance of 
escaping destruction by animals. From unknown 
causes, nutriment is sometimes stored in the hypocotyl 
or in the radicle, and then one of the cotyledons or 
both become rudimentary, of which several instances 
have been given. It is probable that the extraordi- 
nary manner of germination of MegarrMza OaUfornica^ 
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Ipomoea leptophylla and pandurata, and of Quereus 
virens, is connected with, the burying of the tuber-like 
roots, which at an early age are stocked with nutri- 
ment ; for in these plants it is the petioles of the 
cotyledons which first protrude from the seeds, and 
they are then merely tipped with a minute radicle and 
hypocotyl. These petioles bend down geotropically 
like a root and penetrate the ground, so that the true 
root, which afterwards becomes greatly enlarged, is 
buried at some little depth beneath the surface. Gra- 
dations of structure are always interesting, and Asa 
Gray informs us that with Ipomcea Jalappa, which 
likewise forms huge tubers, the hypocotyl is still of 
considerable length, and the petioles of the cotyledons 
are only moderately elongated. But in addition to the 
advantage gained by the concealment of the nutritious 
matter stored within the tubers, the plumule, at least 
in the case of Megarrhiza, is protected from the frosts 
of winter by being buried. 

With many dicotyledonous seedlings, as has lately 
been described by De Vries, the contraction of the 
parenchyma of the upper part of the radicle drags the 
hypocotyl downwards into the earth ; sometimes (it is 
said) until even the cotyledons are buried. The hypo- 
cotyl itself of some species contracts in a like manner. 
It is believed that this burying process serves to 
protect the seedlings against the frosts of winter. 

Our imaginary seedling is now mature as a seedling, 
for its hypocotyl is straight and its cotyledons are 
fully expanded. In this state the upper part of the 
hypocotyl and the cotyledons continue for some time 
to circumnutate, generally to a wide extent relatively 
to the size of the parts, and at a rapid rate. But 
seedlings profit by this power of movement only when 
it is modified, especially by the action of light and 
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gravitation ; for they are thus enabled to move more 
rapidly and to a greater extent than can most mature 
plants. Seedlings are subjected to a severe struggle 
for life, and it appears to be highly important to them 
that they should adapt themselves as quickly and as 
perfectly as possible to their conditions. Hence also 
it is that they are so extremely sensitive to light and 
gravitation. The cotyledons of some few species are 
sensitive to a touch ; but it is probable that this is 
only an indirect result of the foregoing kinds of sen- 
sitiveness, for there is no reason to believe that they 
profit by moving when touched. 

Our seedling now throws up a stem bearing leaves, 
and often branches, all of which whilst young are con- 
tinually circumnutating. If w^e look, for instance, at a 
great acacia tree, we may feel assured that every one of 
the innumerable growing shoots is constantly describ- 
ing small ellipses ; as is each petiole, sub-petiole, and 
leaflet. The latter, as well as ordinary leaves, gene- 
rally move up and down in nearly the same vertical 
plane, so that they describe very narrow ellipses. 
The flower-peduncles are likewise continually circum- 
nutating. If we could look beneath the ground, and 
our eyes had the power of a microscope, we should see 
the tip of each rootlet endeavouring to sweep small 
ellipses or circles, as far as the pressure of the sur- 
rounding earth permitted. All this astonishing amount 
of movement has been going on year after year since 
the time when, as a seedling, the tree first emerged 
from the ground. 

Stems are sometimes developed into long runners or 
stolons. These circumnutate in a conspicuous manner, and 
are thus aided in passing between and over surrounding 
' obstacles. But whether the circumnutating movement 
has been increased for this special purpose is doubtful. 
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We have now to consider circumnutation in a 
modified form, as the source of several great classes of 
movement. The modification may be determined by 
innate causes, or by external agencies. Under the first 
head we see leaves which, when first unfolded, stand 
in a vertical position, and gradually bend downwards 
as they grow older. We see flower-peduncles bending 
down after the flower has withered, and others rising 
up ; or again, stems with their tips at first bowed 
downwards, so as to be hooked, afterwards straighten- 
ing themselves ; and many other such cases. These 
changes of position, which are due to epinasty or 
hyponasty, occur at certain periods of the life of the 
plant, and are independent of any external agency. 
They are effected not by a continuous upward or 
downward movement, but by a succession of small 
ellipses, or by zigzag lines, — that is, by a circum- 
nutating movement which is preponderant in some 
one direction. 

Again, climbing plants whilst young circumnutate 
in the ordinary manner, but as soon as the stem 
has grown to a certain height, which is different for 
different species,* it elongates rapidly, and now the 
amplitude of the circumnutating movement is im- 
mensely increased, evidently to favour the stem catch- 
ing hold of a support. The stem also circumnutates 
rather more equally to all sides than in the case of 
non-climbing plants. This is conspicuously the case 
with those tendrils which consist of modified leaves, 
as these sweep wide circles; whilst ordinary leaves 
usually circumnutate nearly in the same vertical plane. 
Flower-peduncles when converted into tendrils have 
their circumnutating movement in like manner greatly 
increased. 

We now come to our second group of circumnu- 
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tating movements — those modified through external 
agencies. The so-called sleep or nycfcitropie move- 
ments of leaves are determined by the daily alterna- 
tions of light and darkness. It is not the darkness 
which excites them to move, but the difference in the 
amount of light which they receive during the day 
and night ; for with several species, if the leaves have 
not been brightly illuminated during the day, they 
do not sleep at night. They inherit, however, some 
tendency to move at the proper periods, indepen- 
dently of any change in the amount of light. The 
movements are in some cases extraordinarily complex, 
but as a full summary has been given in the chapter 
devoted to this subject, we will here say but little on 
this head. Leaves and cotyledons assume their noc- 
turnal position by two means, by the aid of pulvini and 
without such aid. In the former case the movement 
continues as long as the leaf or cotyledon remains in 
Ml health ; whilst in the latter case it continues only 
whilst the part is growing. Cotyledons appear to 
sleep in a larger proportional number of species than 
do leaves. In some species, the leaves sleep and not 
the cotyledons ; in others, the cotyledons and not the 
leaves ; or both may sleep, and yet assume widely 
different positions at night. 

Although the nyctitropic movements of leaves and 
cotyledons are wonderfully diversified, and sometimes 
differ much in the species of the same genus, yet the 
blade is always placed in such a position at night, that 
its upper surface is exposed as little as possible to full 
radiation. We cannot doubt that this is the object 
gained by these movements ; and it has been proved 
that leaves exposed to a clear sky, with their blades 
compelled to remain horizontal, suffered much more 
from the cold than others which were allowed to assume 
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their proper vertical position. Some curious facts 
have been given under this head, showing that hori- 
zontally extended leaves suffered more at night, when 
the air, which is not cooled by radiation, was prevented 
from freely circulating beneath their lower surfaces ; 
and so it was, when the leaves were allowed to go to 
sleep on branches which had been rendered motionless. 
In some species the petioles rise up greatly at night, 
and the pinnse close together. The whole plant is 
thus rendered more compact, and a much smaller 
surface is exposed to radiation. 

That the various nyctitropic movements of leaves 
result from modified circumnutation has, we think, 
been clearly shown. In the simplest cases a leal 
describes a single large ellipse during the 24 h. ; and 
the movement is so arranged that the blade stands 
vertically during the night, and reassumes its former 
position on the following morning. The course pursued 
differs from ordinary circumnutation only in its greater 
amplitude, and in its greater rapidity late in the 
evening and early on the following morning. Unless 
this movement is admitted to be one of circumnu- 
tation, such leaves do not circumnutate at all, and this 
would be a monstrous anomaly. In other cases, leaves 
and cotyledons describe several vertical ellipses during 
tJie 24 h. ; and in the evening one of them is increased 
greatly in amplitude until the blade stands vertically 
either upwards or downwards. In this position it con- 
tinues to circumnutate until the following morning, 
when it reassumes its former position. These move- 
ments, when a pulvinus is present, are often compli- 
cated by the rotation of the leaf or leaflet ; and such 
rotation on a small scale occurs during ordinary cir- 
cumnutation. The many diagrams showing the move- 
ments of sleeping and non-sleeping leaves and coty- 

2 0 
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ledons should be compared, and it will be seen that 
they are essentially alike. Ordinary circnmnutation 
is converted into a nyctitropic movement, firstly by an 
increase in its amplitude, but not to so great a degree 
as in the case of climbing plants, and secondly by its 
being rendered periodic in relation to the alterna- 
tions of day and night. But there is frequently a 
distinct trace of periodicity in the circumnutating 
movements of non-sleeping leaves and cotyledons. 
The fact that nyctitropic movements occur in species 
distributed in many families throughout the whole 
vascular series, is intelligible, if they result from the 
modification of the universally present movement of 
circnmnutation ; otherwise the fact is inexplicable. 

In the seventh chapter we have given the case of 
a Porlieria, the leaflets of which remained closed all 
day, as if asleep, when the plant was kept dry, appa- 
rently for the sake of checking evaporation. Some- 
thing of the same kind occurs with certain Graminese, 
At the close of this same chapter, a few observations 
were appended on what may be called the embryology 
of leaves. The leaves produced by young shoots on 
cut-down plants of Melilotm tmmca slept like those of 
a Trifolium, whilst the leaves on the older branches 
on the same plants slept in a very different manner, 
proper to the genus ; and from the reasons assigned 
we are tempted to look at this case as one of reversion 
to a former nyctitropic habit. So again with Desmo- 
dnm gyram, the absence of small lateral leaflets on 
very young plants, makes us suspect that the imme- 
diate progenitor of this species did not possess lateral 
leaflets, and that their appearance in an almost rudi*- 
mentary condition at a somewhat more advanced age 
is the result of reversion to a trifoliate predecessor. 
However this may be, the rapid circumnutating or 
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gyrating moyements of the little lateral leaflets, seem 
to be due proximately to the pulyinus, or* organ of 
moyement, not having been reduced nearly so much 
as the blade, during the successive modifications 
through which the species has passed. 

We now come to the highly important class of 
movements due to the action of a lateral light. When 
stems, leaves, or other organs are placed, so that one 
side is illuminated more brightly than the other, they 
bend towards the light. This heliotropic movement 
manifestly results from the modification of ordinary 
circumnutation ; and every gradation between the two 
movements could be followed. When the light was 
dim, and only a very little brighter on one side than 
on the other, the movement consisted of a succession 
of ellipses, directed towards the light, each of which 
approached nearer to its source than the previous one. 
When the difference in the light on the two sides 
was somewhat greater, the ellipses were drawn out 
into a strongly-marked zigzag line, and when much 
greater the course became rectilinear. We have 
reason to believe that changes in the turgescence of 
the cells is the proximate cause of the movement 
of circumnutation ; and it appears that when a plant 
is unequally illuminated on the two sides, the always 
changing turgescence is augmented along one side, 
and is weakened or quite arrested along the other 
sides. Increased turgescence is commonly followed by 
increased growth, so that a plant which has bent itself 
towards the light during the day would be fixed in this 
position were it not for apogeotropism acting during 
the night. But parts provided with pulvini bend, as 
Pfeffer has shown, towards the light ; and here growth 
does not come into play any more than in the ordinary 
circumniitating movements of pulvini. 


2 o 2 
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Heliotropism prevails widely throughout the vege- 
table kin'gdom, but whenever, from the changed habits 
of life of any plant, such movements become injurious 
or useless, the tendency is easily eliminated, as we see 
with climbing and insectivorous plants. 

Apheliotropic movements are comparatively rare in 
a well-marked degree, excepting with sub-aerial roots. 
In the two cases investigated by us, the movement 
certainly consisted of modified circumnutation. 

The position which leaves and cotyledons occupy 
during the day, namely, more or less transversely to 
the direction of the light, is due, according to Frank, 
to what we call diaheiiotropism. As all" leaves and 
cotyledons are continually cireumnutating, there can 
hardly be a doubt that diaheiiotropism results from 
modified circumnutation. From the fact of leaves and 
cotyledons frequently rising a little in the evening, it 
appears as if diaheiiotropism had to conquer during 
the middle of the day a widely prevalent tendency to 
apogeotropism. 

Lastly, the leaflets and cotyledons of some plants 
are knoTO to be injured by too much light ; and when 
the sun shines brightly on them, they move upwards 
or downwards, or twist laterally, so that they direct 
their edges towards the light, and thus they escape 
being injured. These paraheliotropic movements cer- 
tainly consisted in one case of modified circumnuta- 
tion ; and so it probably is in all cases, for the leaves 
of all the species described circumnutate in a con- 
spicuous manner. This movement has hitherto been 
observed only with leaflets provided with pulvini, in 
which the increased turgescence on opposite sides is 
not followed by growth ; and we can understand why 
this should he so, as the movement is required only 
for a temporary purpose. It would manifestly be dis- 
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advantageous for the leaf to be fixed by growth in its 
inclined position* I^or it has to assume its former 
horizontal position, as soon as possible after the sun 
has ceased shining too brightly on it. 

The extreme sensitiveness of certain seedlings to 
light, as shown in our ninth chapter, is highly remark- 
able. The cotyledons of Phalaris became curved 
towards a distant lamp, which emitted so little light, 
that a pencil held vertically close to the plants, did 
not cast any shadow which the eye could perceive 
on a white card. These cotyledons, therefore, were 
affected by a difference in he amount of light on their 
two sides, w’^hich the eye could not distinguish. The 
degree of their curvature within a given time towards 
a lateral light did not correspond at all strictly with 
the amount of light which they received ; the light 
not being at any time in excess. They continued for 
nearly half an hour to bend towards a lateral light, 
after it had been extinguished. They bend with 
remarkable precision towards it, and this depends on 
the illumination of one whole side, or on the obscura- 
tion of the whole opposite side. The difference in the 
amount of light which plants at any time receive in 
comparison with what they have shortly before re- 
ceived, seems in all cases to be the chief exciting cause 
of those movements which are influenced by light. 
Thus seedlings brought out of darkness bend towards 
a dim lateral light, sooner than others which had pre- 
viously been exposed to daylight. We have seen 
several analogous cases with the nyctitropic move- 
ments of leaves. A striking instance was observed in 
the case of the periodic movements of the cotyledons 
of a Cassia; in the morning a pot was placed in an 
obscure part of ^ room, and all the cotyledons rose up 
closed; another pot had stood in the sunlight, and 
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the cotyledons of course remained expanded; both 
pots were now placed close together in the middle of 
the room, and the cotyledons which had been exposed 
to the sun, immediately began to close, while the 
others opened ; so that the cotyledons in the two pots 
moved in exactly opposite directions whilst exposed 
to the same degree of light. 

We found that if seedKngs, kept in a dark place, 
were laterally illuminated by a small wax taper for 
only two or three minutes at intervals of about three- 
quarters of an hour, they all became bowed to the 
point where the taper had been held. We felt much 
sui’prised at this fact, and until we had read Wiesner’s 
observations, we attributed it to the after-effects of 
the light; but he has shown that the same degree 
of curvature in a plant may be induced in the 
course of an hour by several interrupted illumina- 
tions lasting altogether for 20 m., as by a continuous 
illumination of 60 m. We believe that this case, 
as well as our own, may be explained by the ex- 
citement from light being due not so much to its 
actual amount, as to the difference in amount from 
that previously received ; and in om* case there were 
repeated alternations from complete darkness to light. 
In this, and in several of the above specified respects, 
light seems to act on the tissues of plants, almost in 
the same manner as it does on the nervous system 
of animals. 

There is a much more striking analogy of the same 
kind, in the sensitiveness to light being localised in 
the tips of the cotyledons of Phalaris and Avena, and 
in the upper part of the hypocotyls of Brassica and 
Beta ; and in the transmission of some influence from 
these upper to the lower parts, causing the latter to 
bend towards the light This influence is also trans- 
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mitted beneath the soil to a depth where no light 
enters. It follows from this localisation, that the 
lower parts of the cotyledons of Phalaris, which 
normally become more bent towards a lateral light 
than the upper parts, may be brightly illuminated 
during many hours, and will not bend in the least, if 
all light be excluded from the tip. It is an interest- 
ing experiment to place caps over the tips of the 
cotyledons of Phalaris, and to allow a very little light 
to enter through minute orifices on one side of the 
caps, for the lower part of the cotyledons will then 
bend to this side, and not to the side which has been 
brightly illuminated during the whole time. In the 
case of the radicles of 8ina^$ alba, sensitiveness to 
light also resides in the tip, which, when laterally 
illuminated, causes the adjoining part of the root to 
bend apheliotropically, 

Gravitation excites plants to bend away from the 
centre of the earth, or towards it, or to place them- 
selves in a transverse position with respect to it. 
Although it is impossible to modify in any direct 
manner the attraction of gravity, yet its influence 
could be moderated indirectly, in the several ways 
described in the tenth chapter; and under such 
circumstances the same kind of evidence as that given 
in the chapter on Heliotropism, showed in the plainest 
manner that apogeotropic and geotropic, and probably 
diageotropic movements, are all modified forms of 
circnmnutation. 

Different parts of the same plant and different 
species axe affected by gravitation in widely different 
degrees mi manners. Some plants and organs exhibit 
hardly a trace of its action. Young seedlings which, 
as we know, circumnutate rapidly, are eminently sensi- 
tive ; and we have seen the hypocotyl of Beta bending 
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■upwards througli 109° in 3 h. 8 m. The after-effects 
of apogeotropism last for above half an hour; and 
horizontally-laid hypocotyls are sometimes thus car- 
ried temporarily beyond an upright position. The 
benefits derived from geotropism, apogeotropism, and 
diageotropism, are generally so manifest that they 
need not be specified. With the flower-peduncles of 
Oxalis, epinasty causes them to bend down, so that 
the ripening pods may be protected by the calyx 
from the rain. Afterwards they are carried upwards 
by apogeotropism in combination with hyponasty^ and 
are thus enabled to scatter their seeds over a wider 
space. The capsules and flower-heads of some plants 
are bowed downwards through geotropism, and they 
then bury themselves in the earth for the protection 
and slow maturation of the seeds. This burying 
process is much facilitated by the rocking movement 
due to circumnutation. 

In the case of the radicles of several, probably of all 
seedling plants, sensitiveness to gravitation is confined 
to the tip, which transmits an influence to the adjoining 
upper part, causing it to bend towards the centre of 
the earth. That there is transmission of this kind was 
proved in an interesting manner when horizontally 
extended radicles of the bean were exposed to the 
attraction of gravity for 1 or 1 J h., and their tips were 
then amputated. Within this time no trace of curva- 
ture was exhibited, and the radicles were now placed 
pointing vertically downwards ; but an influence had 
already been transmitted from the tip to the adjoining 
part, for it soon became bent to one side, in the same 
manner as would have occurred had the radicle 
remained horizontal and been still acted on by geo- 
tropism. Eadicles thus treated continued to grow out 
horizontally for two or three days, until a new tip was 
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reformed ; and this was then acted on by geotropism, 
and the radicle became curved perpendicularly down- 
wards. 

It has now been shown that the following important 
classes of movement all arise from modified circum- 
nutation, which is omnipresent whilst growth lasts, 
and after growth has ceased, whenever pulvini are 
present. These classes of movement consist of those 
due to epinasty and hyponasty, — ^those proper to 
climbing plants, commonly called revolving nutation, 

' — the nyctitropic or sleep movements of leaves and 
cotyledons, — and the two immense classes of move- 
ment excited by light and gravitation. When we 
speak of modified circumnutation we mean that light, 
or the alternations of light and darkness, gravitation, 
slight pressure or other irritants, and certain innate 
or constitutional states of the plant, do not directly 
cause the movement ; they merely lead to a tempo- 
rary increase or diminution of those spontaneous 
changes in the turgescence of the cells which are 
already in progress. In what manner, light, gravita- 
tion, &c., act on the cells is not known ; and we 
will here only remark that, if any stimulus affected 
the cells in such a maimer as to cause some slight 
tendency in the affected part to bend in a beneficial 
manner, this tendency might easily be increased 
through the preservation of the more sensitive indi- 
viduals. But if such bending were injurious, the 
tendency would be eliminated unless it was over- 
poweringly strong; for we know how commonly all 
characters in all organisms vary. Nor can we see any 
reason to doubt, that after the complete elimination of 
a tendency to bend in some one direction under a 
certain stimulus, the power to bend in a directly 
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opposite direction miglit gradually be acquired throiigli 
natoal selection.^ 

Although so many movements have arisen through 
modified circumnutation, there are others which 
appear to have had a quite independent origin; but 
they do not form such large and important classes. 
When a leaf of a Mimosa is touched it suddenly 
assumes the same position as when asleep, but Briicke 
has shown that this movement results from a different 
state of turgescence in the cells from that which 
occurs during sleep ; and as sleep-movements are cer- 
tainly due to modified circumnutation, those from a 
touch can hardly be thus due. The back of a leaf of 
Drosera rotundifolia was cemented to the summit of 
a stick driven into the ground, so that it could not 
move in the least, and a tentacle was observed during 
many hours under the microscope; but it exhibited 
no circumnutating movement, yet after being mo- 
mentarily touched with a bit of raw meat, its basal 
part began to curve in 23 seconds. This curving 
movement therefore could not have resulted from 
modified circumnutation. But when a small object, 
such as a fragment of a bristle, was placed on one side 
of the tip of a radicle, which we know is continually 
circumnutating, the induced curvature was so similar 
to the movement caused by geotropism, that we can 
hardly doubt that it is due to modified circumnu- 
tation. A flower of a Mahonia was cemented to a 
stick, and the stamens exhibited no signs of circum- 
ntitation under the microscope, yet when they were 
lightly touched they suddenly moved towards the pistil. 
Lastly, the curling of the extremity of a tendril when 


♦ See tlie remarks in Frank’s 91, &c.), on natural selection In 
* Die wagereckte Biohtung von connection witla geotropism, kelio^ 
Pflanzentkeilen’ (1870, pp. 90, tropism, 
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touched seems to be iudependerit of its reyolving or 
circumnutating moyement This is best shown by the 
part which is the most sensitiye to contact, circum- 
nutating much less than the lower parts, or apparently 
not at all.^ 

Although in these cases we haye no reason to 
belieye that the movement depends on modified cir- 
cumnutation, as with the several classes of movement 
described in this volume, yet the difference between 
the two sets of cases may not be so great as it at 
first appears. In the one set, an irritant causes an 
increase or diminution in the turgescence of the cells, 
which are already in a state of change ; whilst in the 
other set, the irritant first starts a similar change in 
their state of turgescence. Why a touch, slight 
pressure or any other irritant, such as electricity, heat, 
or the absorption of animal matter, should modify the 
turgescence of the affected cells in such a manner as to 
cause movement, we do not know. But a touch acts in 
this manner so often, and on such widely distinct plants, 
that the tendency seems to be a very general one; and 
if beneficial, it might be increased to any extent. In 
other cases, a touch produces a very different effect, 
as with Nitella, in which the protoplasm may be seen 
to recede from the walls of the cell ; in Lactuca, in 
which a milky fluid exudes; and in the tendrils of 
certain Vitacese, Oucurbitacese, and Bignoniacese, in 
which slight pressure causes a cellular outgrowth. 

Finally, it is impossible not to be struck with the 
resemblance between the foregoing movements of 
plants and many of the actions performed uncon- 
sciously by the lower animals.t With plants an 

♦ For the evidence on this pp. 173, 174, 
head, see the * Movements and t Sachs remarks to nearly tlie 
Habits of Climbing Hants, ’ 1875, same effect : “ Daas sich die le- 
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astonishingly small stimulus suffices; and even with 
allied plants one may be highly sensitive to the 
slightest continued pressure, and another highly sensi- 
tive to a slight momentary touch. The habit of moving 
at certain periods is inherited both by plants and 
animals ; and several other points of similitude have 
been specified. But the most striking resemblance is 
the localisation of their sensitiveness, and the transmis- 
sion of an influence from the excited part to another 
which consequently moves. Yet plants do not of course 
possess nerves or a central nervous system; and we 
may infer that with animals such structures serve only 
for the more perfect transmission of impressions, and 
for the more complete intercommunication of the 
several parts. 

We believe that there is no structure in plants more 
wonderful, as far as its functions are concerned, than 
the tip of the radicle. If the tip be lightly pressed 
or burnt or cut, it transmits an influence to the upper 
adjoining part, causing it to bend away from the 
affected side; and, what is more surprising, the tip 
can distinguish between a slightly harder and softer 
object, by which it is simultaneously pressed on oppo- 
site sides. If, however, the radicle is pressed by a 
similar object a little above the tip, the pressed part 
does not transmit any influence to the more distant 
parts, hut bends abruptly towards the object. If the 
tip perceives the air to be moister on one side than 
on the other, it likewise transmits an influence to the 
upper adjoining part, which bends towards the source 
of moisture. When the tip is excited by light (though 

bende Pfiaiizensxibstaiiz derart liob, wie die verschiedetien Sitines** 
mnerlich differenzirt, dass ein- nerven des Thiere' (‘Arbeiten 
zelne ^ Theile mit speciflschen des Bot. Inst, in Wiirzburff,’ Bd. 
Energien ansgeriistei; sind, ahn- ii. 1879, p. 282). 
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in the case of radicles this was ascertained in only a 
single instance) the adjoining part bends from the 
light ; but when excited by grayitation the same part 
bends towards the centre of gravity. In almost every 
case we can clearly perceive the final jpurpose or advan- 
tage of the several movements. Two, or perhaps more, 
of the exciting causes often act simultaneously on the 
tip, and one conquers the other, no doubt in accord- 
ance with its importance for the life of the plant. 
The course pursued by the radicle in penetrating the 
ground must be determined by the tip; hence it 
has acquired such diverse kinds of sensitiveness. It 
is hardly an exaggeration to say that the tip of the 
radicle thus endowed, and having the power of 
directing the movements of the adjoining parts, acts 
like the brain of one of the lower animals ; the brain 
being seated within the anterior end of the body, 
receiving impressions from the sense-organs, and 
directing the several movements. 
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AUe& communis, effect of killing: or 
injuring the leading shoot. 187 

pectinata, effect of killing or 

injuring the leading shoot, 187 

affected by JEcidium elatimm, 

188 

Ahronia umheUata, its single, deve- 
loped cotyledon, 78 

, rudimentary cotyledon, 95 

, rupture of the seed-coats, 105 

Ahutilon Darwinii, sleep of leaves 
and not of cotyledons, 314 

, nocturnal movement of leaves, 

323 

Acacia Jamesiana, state of plant 
when av^ake and asleep, 381, 382 

^ appearance at night, 395 

, nyctitropic movements of 

pinnse, 402 

, the axes of the ellipses, 404 

lophaniha, character of first 

leaf, 415 

retiimdes, cireumnutation of 

yonng phyllode, 236 
Acanthosicyos horrida, nocturnal 
movement of cotyledon. 304 
Acanthus candelabrum, ine<iualiiy in 
the two first leaves, 79 

, petioles not arched, 553 

lodifolm, variability in first 

leaves. 79 

mollis, seedling, manner of 

breaking through the ground, 
78, 79 

cireumnutation of young leaf, 

249, 269 

spimms, 79 

, movement of leaves, 249 


Ademnthera pavonia, nyctitropic 
movements of leaflets, H74 
Mcidiim elatinum, effect on the 
lateral branches of the silver fir, 
188 

Msculus hippocastanum, movements 
of ra-cliole, 28, 29 

■ , sensitiveness of apes of radicle, 

172-174 

Albizzia lophantha, nyctitropic move- 
ments of leaflets, 383 

, of pinnsB, 402 

Allium oepa, conical protuberance 
on arched cotyledon, 59 

, cireumnutation of basal half 

of arched cotyledon, 60 

, mode of breaking through 

ground, 87 

straightening process, 101 

porrum, movements of flower- 

stems, 226 

Alopf-ourus pratensis, joints affected 
by apogeotropism, 503 
Ahysia dtriodora, cireumnutation 
of stem, 210 

Amaranthus, sleep of leaves. 387 

cmdatm, noctural movement 

of cotyledons, 307 

Amorpha fruticosa, sleep of leaflets, 
354 

Ampelopsis tricuspidata, hyponastic 
movement of hooked tips, 272- 
275 

Amphioarpeea monoim, circumnuta- 
tion and nyctitropic movements 
of leaves, 365 

, effect of sunshine on leaflets, 

445 

, geotropic movements of, 

520 
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ANODA. 

Anodd WrigMUj sleep of cotyledons, 
802,312 

, of leaves, 324 

, downward movement of coty- 
ledons, 444 

Apheliotropism, or negative lielio- 
tropism, 5, 419, 482 
Ajnos graveohns^ holiotropic move- 
ments of hypocotyl, 422-424 

fuherosa^ vertical sinking of 

leaflets at night, 368 
A]}'ium gmveoletiSi sleep of cotyle- 
dons, 305 

, petroseUmrn, sleep of cotyle- 
dons, 304 

Apogeotropic movements effected by 
joints or pulvini, 502 
Apogcotropism, 5, 494 ; retarded by 
heliotropism, 501 ; concluding re- 
marks on, 507 

Arachu hypogcea, circumnutation of 
gyriophore, 225 

, effects of radiation on leaves, 

289, 296 

, movements of leaves, 357 

, rate of movement, 404 \ 

, cii'cumnutation of vertically 

dependent young gynopliores, 519 

, downward movement of the 

same, 519 

Arching of various organs, impor- 
tance of, to seedling plants, 87, 
88 ; emergence of hypocotyls or 
epicotyls in the form of an, 553 
Asparagus officinalis, oircumnuta- 
tion of plumules, 60-62. 

, effect of lateral light, 484 

Asplenium irichomanes, movement 
in the fruiting fronds, 257, ». 
Astragalus uliginosus, movement of 
leaflets, 355 

A yew a sat/w, movement of cotUe- 
dons, 65, 66. 

, sensitiveness of tip of radicle 

to moist air, 183 

, heliotropic movement and cir- 
cumnutation of cotyledon, 421,422 

, sensitiveness of cotyledon to a 

lateral light, 477 

— young sheath-like cotyledons 
strongly apogeotropic, 499 


BRASSIOA. 

Avenn sativa, movements of oldish 
cotyledons, 499, 500 
Averrhoa hilimbi, leaf asleep, 330 

, angular movements when 

going to sleep, 331-365 

, leaflets exposed to bright 

sunshine, 447 

Azalea Indica, circumnutation of 
stem, 208 


B. 

Bary, de, on the effect of the .^ci- 
dium on the silver fir, 188 
Batalin, Prof, on the nyctitropic 
movements of leaves, 233 ; on the 
sleep of leaves of Sida napcea, 
322 ; on Polygonum, aviculare, 
387 ; on the efect of sunshine on 
leaflets of Oxalis aeetosella, 447 
Baiihinia^ nyctitropic movements, 
373 

, movementsof petioles of young 

seeillings, 401 

, appearance of young plants 

at night, 402 

Beta mlgaris, circumnutation of 
hypocotyl of seedlings, 52 

, movements of cotyledons, 52, 

53 

, effect of light, 124 

, nocturnal movement of coty- 
ledons, 307 

, heliotropic movements of, 

420 

, transmitted effect of light on 

hypocotyl, 482 

— , apogeotiopic movement of 
hypocotyl, 496 

Bignonia capreolata, apheliotropie 
movement of tendrils, 432, 45o 
Bouehe on Mdahma &>'icoefoUa, 
383 

Brasdea napus, ■circumnutation of 
flower- stems, 226 

Brass ioa oleraeea, circumnutation 
of seedling, 10 

, of radicle, 31 

- — , geolropic movement of radicle, 
11 
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BRASSIOA. 


CASSIA. 


Bmmca olemcea^ movement of 
buried and arobed hypocotyl, 13, 
U, 15 

— — ^ conjoint circumnutation of 
hypocotyl and cotyledons, 16, 17, 
IS 


, of hypocotyl in darkness, 19 

of a cotyledon with, hypocotyl 

secured to a stick, 19, 20 

, rate of movem^^nt, 20 

, ellipses described by hypo- 

cotyls when erect, 105 

, movements of cotyledons, 115 

, of stem, 202 

^ of leaves at night, 229, 

230 


, sleep of cotyledons, 301 

circumnutation of hypocotyl 

of seedling plant, 425 

, heliotropic movement and 

circumnutation of hypocotyls, 
426 


— , effect of lateial light on hypo- 
cotyls, 479-482 

, apogeotropio movement of 

hypocotyls, 500, 501 
Brasdca rapa^ movements of leaves, 
230 


Brongniart, A., on the sleep of 
8irephivm flonbundum^ 391 
Bruce, Br., on the bleep of leaves in 
330 

Brycphjll'um (vel CaJanchoe) calyci- 
nmij movement of leaves, 237 


C. 

Caimdlia Japonicar oimumnutation 
of leaf, 231, 232 

Candolle, A, de, on Trapa mtans^ 
95 ; on sensitiveness of coty- 
ledons, 127 

Canna Warscetoiozu, circumnuta- 
tion of plumules, 58, 59 

of leaf, 252 

Camiabis satimt movements of 
leaves, 250 

— , nocturnal movements of coty- 
ledons, 307 


Cannahis sativa, sinking of the young 
leaves at night, 444 
Cassia, nyotitropio movement of 
leaves, 369 

Cassia Barclayana, nocturnal move- 
ment of leaves, 372 

, slight movement of leaflets,40 1 

ealUanthaf uninjured by ex- 
posure at night, 289. n. 

nyctitropic movement of 

leaves, 371 

, circumnutating movement of 

leaves, 372 

corymhosa, cotyledons sensi- 
tive to contact, 126 

, nyctitropic movement of 

leaves, 369 

fiorikinda, use of sleep move- 
ments, 289 

, effect of radiation on the 

leaves at night, 294 

^ circumnutating and nyoti- 

tropic movement of a terminal 
leaflet, 372, 373 

, movements of young and older 

leaves, 400 

florida. cotyledons sensitive to 

contact, 126 

, sleep of cotyledons. 308 

ghuca^ cotyledons sensitive to 

contact, 126 

, sleep of cotyledons, 308 

Imvigata, effect of radiation 

on leaves, 289, n. 

mimosoides, movement of coty- 
ledons, 116 

, sensitiveness of, 126 

, sleep of, 308 

, nyctitropic movement of 

leaves, 372 

effect of bright simsliine on 

cotyledons, 446 

neglecta, movements of, 117 

effect of liglit, 124 

, sensitiveness of cotyledons, 

126 

nodosa^ non-sensitive cotyle- 
dons, 126 

j do not rise at night, 808 

pubescens, non-sensitive coty- 
ledons, 126 
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CASSTA. 

Cassia pitbeseenst uninjured by ex- 
posure at night, 293 

, sleep of cotyledons, 308 

, nyotitropio movement of 

leaves, 371 

, circumrmtating movement 

of leaves, 372 

, liyctitropic movement of 

petioles, 400 

, diameter of plant at night, 

402 

sn. (?) movement of cotyledons, 

116 

tora, circumnutation of coty- 
ledons and hypocotyls, 34, 35, 
109, 308 

, effect of light, 124, 125 

, sensitiveness to contact, 

125 

, heliotropic movement and 

circumnutation. of hypocotyl, 
431 

, hypocotyl of seedling slightly 

heliotropio, 454 

, apogeotropic movement of old 

hypocotyl, 497 

, movement of hypocotyl of 

young seedling, 5X0 
Caustic (nitrate of silver), effect of, 
on radicle of bean, 150, 156 ; on 
the common pea, 160. 

Cells, table of the measurement 
of, in the pulvini of Oxalis 
comiculata, 120 ; changes in, 
547 

Centrosema, 365 

Ckratophjllum demtrsum, move- 
ments of stem, 211 
Ckreus Landbeckii, its rudimentary 
cotyledons, 97 

speeiosslmm^ circumnutation 

of stem, 206, 207 

Cerinthe major^ circumnutation of 
hypocotyl, 49 

, of cotyledons, 49 

, ellipses described by hypo- 
cotyls when erect, 107 

effect of darkness, 124 

Chatin, M., on Finus Nordman- 
nimia^ 889 

Ckenopodium albums sleep of 


CETNTM. 

leaves, but not of cotyledons, 314, 
319 

Chenopodum album, movement of 
leaves, 387 

Chlorophyll injured by bright light, 
446 

Oiesielski, on the sensitiveness of 
the tip of the radicles, 4, 523 
Circumnutation, meaning explained, 
1 ; modified, 263-279 ; and helio- 
tropism, relation between, 435 ; 
of paramount importance to every 
plant, 547 

Cisms discolor^ circumnutation of 
leaf, 233 

Citrus aurantium, circumnutation 
of epicotyl, 28 

— , unequal cotyledons, 95 
Olianthus Dampieri, nocturnal 
movement of leaves, 297 
Coboea scandens, circumnutation of, 
27P 

Cohn, on the water secreted by 
Lathrspa squamaria, 86, nr, on 
the movement of leaflets of Oxa- 
lis, 447 

Colutea arhorea, nocturnal move- 
ment of leaflets, 355 
Conifer cii’cumnutation of, 211 
Cormiilla rosea, leaflets asleep, 355 
Corylus avellana, circumnutation of 
young shoot, emitted from the 
epicotyl, 55, 56 
— , arched epicotyl, 77 
Cotyledon umbilims, circumnuta- 
tion of stolons, 219, 220 
Cotyledons, rudimentary, 94-98 ; 
circumnutation of, 109-112 ; noc- 
turnal movements, 111, 112 ; pul- 
vini or joints of, 112-122,* dis- 
turbed periodic movements by 
light, 123; sensitiveness of, to 
contact, 125; nyctitropic move- 
ments of, 283, 297 ; list of coty- 
ledons which rise or sink at 
night, 300 ; concluding remarks 
on their movements, 311 
Grambe mantima, circumnutation of 
leaves, 228, 229 

Qrinum capense, shape of leaves, 
253 

2 p 
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CEINUM. 

Criniim cabernet circumnutation of, 
254 

Grotolaria (sp.?), sleep of leases, 
S40 

Cryptogams, circumnutation of, 
257-259 

Cveumis dudam^ movement of coty- 
ledons, 43, 44 

, sleep of cotyledons, 304 

CucuTbita aurantia, movement of 
hj'pocotyl, 42 

, cotyledons vertical at night, 

304 

ovifera, geotropie movement 

of radicle, 38, 39 

, circumnutation of arcliedhypo- 

cotyl, 39 

, of straight and vertical liypo- 

cotyl, 40 

, movements of cotyledons, 41, 

42, 115, 124 

, position of radicle, 89 

, ruTDture of the seed -coats, 

102 

, circumnutation of hypocotyl 

when erect, 107, 108 
, sensitiveness of apex of radi- 
cle, 169-171 

— , cotyledons vertical at night, 
304 

not by &poff€otropisinj 

509 

, tips cauterised transversely, 

537 

Curvature of the radicle, 193 
Cycas fectinata, chcumnutation of 
young leaf, whilst emerging from 
the ground, 58 

, hrst leaf arched, 78 

, circumnutation of terminal 

leaflets, 252 

Cyclamen Fersimm, movement of 
cotyledon, 46 

undeveloped cotyledons, 78, 

96 

, circumnutation of peduncle, 

225 

, of leaf, 246, 247 

, downward apheliotropic move- 
ment of a flower peduncle, 433- 
435 * 


DESMOnirM. 

Cyclamen Fersieum, burying of the 
pods, 433 

Cijperm alteruifoUus, circumniita- 
tion of stem, 212 

, movement of stem, 509 

Gytisus fragrans, circumnutation of 
hypocotyl, 87 

, sleep of leaves, 344, 397 

, apogeotropic movement of 

stem, 494-496 


D. 

Dahlia, circumnutation of young 
leaves, 244-246 

Dcdea alopecuroides, leaflets de- 
pressed at night, 354 

Darkness, effect of, on the move- 
ment of leaves, 407 

Darlingtonia Californica, its leaves 
or pitchers apheliotropic, 450, n. 

Darwin, Charles, on Maurandia 
semperflorens, 225 ; on the Swedish 
turnip, 230, n.; movements of 
climbing plants, 266. 271; the 
lieliotropio movement of the ten- 
drils of Bignouia, capreolafa, 433 ; 
revolution of climbing plants, 
451 ; on the curling of a tendril, 
570 

Erasmus, on the peduncles of 

Cyclamens, 433 

, Francis, on the radicle of 

Sinapis alba, 486 ; on Hygrosco- 
pic seeds, 489, n. 

Datura stramonium, nocturnal 
movement of cotyledons, 298 

Delpino, on cotyledons of Ohmro- 
phyllnm and Oorydidis, 96, n. 

Delphmium nudicanle, mode of 
breaking through the ground, 80 

, confluent petioles of two coty- 
ledons, 553 

Demiodimn gyrans, movement of 
leaflets, 257, n. 

, position of leaves at night, 

285 

, sleep of leaves, not of coty- 
ledons, 314 

I , circumnutation and nycti- 
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DESMODIUM. 

tropic movement of leaves, 358- 
360 

Desmodhm qyrans, movement of 
lateral leaflets, 361 

, jerking of leaflets, 362 

— j — , iiycti tropic movement of peti- 
oles, 400, 401 

, diameter of plant at uiglit, 

402 

lateral movement of leaves, 

404 

, zigzag movement of apex of 

leaf, 405 

, shape of lateral leaflet, 416 

vespertilimm, 364, n. 

Beutzia gracilis^ circumnutation of 
stem, 205 

Diageotropism, 5; or tmnsverse- 
geotropism, 520 

BialieJiotropism, 5; or Transversal- 
Heliotropismiis of Frank, 419; 
influenced by epinasty, 439 ; 
by w’eight and apogeotropism, 
440 

Bfanthiis carynphjlhis, 230 

, circumnutation of young leaf, 

231, 269 

Dicotyledons, circumnutation ■wide- 
ly spread among, 68 
Dionoea, oscillatory movements of 
leaves, 261, 271 

Dionoea mmcipvla, circumnutation 
of young expanding leaf, 239, 

240 

, closure of the lobes and cir- 
cumnutation of a full-gro-vm leaf, 

241 

, oscillations of, 242-244 

Diurnal sleep, 419 
Drosera Capensis, structure of first- 
formed leaves, 414 

roimdifolia, movement of 

young leaf, 237, 238 

of the tentacles, 239 

— — , sensitiveness of tentacles, 
261 

, shape of leaves, 414 

^ leaves not heliotropic, 450 

f leaves circumniitate lai'gely, 

454 

, sensitiveness of 570 


EUCALYPTUS. 

Duchartre on Teplirona canhma, 
354; on the nyctitropic movement 
of the Cassia, 369 

Duval- Jouve, on the movements of 
Bryophyllmi calycinum, 237; of 
the narrow leaves of the Grami- 
nem, 413 

Dyer. Mr. Thiselton, on the leaves 
of Orotolana, 340 ; on Cassia flori- 
hunda, 369, on the absorbent 
hairs on the buried flower-heads 
of Trifolium svibtenanemn^ 517 


E. 

JEelieveria stolonifem, circumnuta- 
tion of leaf, 237 

EcMnoeaetus viridescem, its rudi- 
mentary cotyledons, 97 
Eehinoeystis lobata^ movements of 
tendrils, 266 

apogeofcropism of tendrils, 

510 

Elfving, F., on the rhizomes of 
Sparganium ramostimt 189; on 
the mageotropic movement in the 
rhizomes of some plants, 521 
Elymus arenareus, leaves closed 
during the clay, 413 
Embryology of leaves, 414 
Engelmann, Dr., on the Qmreus 
virens, 85 
Epinasty, 5, 267 

Epicotyl, or plumule, 5; manner 
of breaking through the ground, 
77 ; emerges from the ground 
under the form of an arch, 553 
Erythrina caffra, sleep of leaves, 
367 

corallodendron, movement of 

terminal leaflet, 367 
— — erista-gallif effect of tem- 
perature on sleep of leaves, 
318 

, circumnutation and nycti- 
tropic movement of terminal 
leaflets, 367 

Eucalyptus resinffera, circumnuta- 
tion of leaves, 244 

2 p 2 
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EUPHORBIA. 

Euphorbia jacguineseflora^ nycti- 
tropic moYement of leaves, 388 


r, 

Flahault, M., on the rupture of 
seed-coats, 102-104, 106 

Flower-stems, circumnutation of, 
223-226 

Fragaria Mosacea^ circumnutation 
of stolon, 214-218 

Frank, Dr. A. B., the terms Helio- 
tropism and Geotropism, first 
used by him, 5, n, ; radicles acted 
on by geotropism, 70, n. ; on the 
stolons of Fragaria, 215 ; periodic 
and nyotitropio movements of 
leaves, 284,* on the root-leaves 
of plants kept in darkness, 443 ; 
on pulvini, 485 ; on natural 
selection in connection with 
geotropism, heliotropism, &c., 
570 

, on Transversal-Heliotropis- 

mus, 419 

Fuchsia^ circumnutation of stem, 
205, 206 


Gamnia ringens, circumnutation 
of stem, 208 

Genera containing sleeping plants, 
320, 321 

Geotropism, 5; effect of, on the 
primary radicle, 196 ; the reverse 
of apogeotropism, 512 : effect on 
the tips of radicles, 543 
Qermiwm cinereum, 304 

Endmsii, 304 

nocturnal movement 

of cotyledons, 298 

Itichardson% 304 

nocturnal move- 
ment of cotyledon, 304, 312 

siibeavlescensj 364 

Germinating seed, history of a, 
548 


GYMNOSPERUrS. 

Githago segetum, circumnutation of 
hypocotyl, 21, 108 

, burying of hypocotyl, 109 

, seedlings feebly illuminated, 

124, 128 

sleep of cotyledon, 302 

^ leaves, 321 

Glaucium luteum^ circumnutation 
of young leaves, 228 
Gleditsclifa, sleep of leaves, 368 
Glycine hispida, vertical sinking of 
leaflets, 366 

Glycyrrhiza, leaflets depressed at 
night, 355 

Godlewskl, Emil, on the turge- 
scence of the cells, 485 
Gooseberry, effect of radiation, 284 
Gossypium (var. Nanldn cotton), 
circumnutation of hypocotyl, 
22 

movement of cotyledon, 22, 23 

, sleep of leaves, 324 

arboreim (?), sleep of cotyle- 
dons, 303 

Braziliense, nocturnal move- 
ment of leaves, 324 

, sleep of cotyledons, 303 

herhaceum^ sensitiveness of 

apex of radicle, 168 
, radicles cauterised trans- 
versely, 537 

maritimum, nocturnal move- 
ment of leaves, 324 
Gmvitation, movements excited by, 
567 

Gray, Asa, on FelpUniim mdi* 
caule, 80; on Megarrhim Cali- 
Jornica, 81 ; on the movements in 
the fruiting fronds of Asplenium 
trichomanes, 257 ; on the AmpM- 
carpoea monoica, 620 ; on the 
Ipomcea Jalappa^ 557 
Grease, effect ot; on radicles and 
their tips, 182, 185 
Gressner, Dr. H., on the cotyledons 
of Cyclamen Persicum, 46, 77; 
on hypocotyl of the same, 96 
Gymnosperms, 889 
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HABERLANDT. 


H. 

Haberlandt^ Dr., on the protube- 
rance on the hypoootylof Alliuin, 
59; the importance of the arch 
to seedling plants, 87 ; snb- 
aeriul and subterranean cotyle- 
dons, 110, 71.; the arched hypo- 
cotyl, 554 

Emwatocuylon CampecHanum, noc- 
turnal movement of leaves, 368, 
369 

Hedera Tielion, circumnutation of 
stem, 207 

Eedysarum eoronarmm, nocturnal 
movements of leaves, 356 
Eelianthemum prostratum^ geotro- 
pio movement of flower-heads, 
518 

Eelianihus annmS} circumnutation 
of hypocotyl, 45 

, arching of hypocotyl, 90 

, noctumal movement of coty- 
ledons, 305 

Heliotropism, 5; uses of, 449; a 
modified form of circumnutation, 

. 490 

Eelleborvs niger, mode of breaking 
through the ground, 86 
Hensen, Prof., on roots in worm- 
burrows, 72 

Henslow, Rev. G., on the coty- 
ledons of i^halaria Oanarienm^ 
62 

Hofmeister, on the curious move- 
ment of Spiro^yra, 3, 259, n. ; of 
the leaves of Pistia stratiotes, 
255 ; of cotyledons at night, 297 ; 
of petals, 414 

and Batalin on the movements 

of the cabbage, 229 
Hooker, Sir J., on the effect of light 
on the pitchers of Sarraceniay 
450 

Hypocotyl, 5,* manner of break- 
ing through the ground, 77 ; 
emerges under the form of an 
arch, 553 

Hypocotyls and Epicotyls, circum- 


IPOMCBA. 

nutation and other movements 
when arched, 98; power of straight- 
ening themselves, 100; rupture 
of the seed-coats, 102-106 ; illus- 
tration of, 106; circumnutation 
when erect, 107 ; when in dark, 
108 

Hyponasty, 6, 267 


I. 

Eerisumbellata, movement of stem, 

202 . 

Blum matron, effect of, on the sleep 
of leaves, 398 

Imatophyllum vel CUoia (sp. ?), 
movement of leaves, 255 
Indigofera tmetoria, leaflets de- 
pressed at night, 354 
Inheritance in plants, 407, 491 
Insectivorous and climbing plants 
not heliotropic, 460 ; influence of 
light on, 488 

Jpomcea boiia nox, arching of hypo- 
cotyl, 90 

,* nocturnal position of coty- 
ledons, 306, 312 

mrulea vel Pharhitis nil, 

circumnutation of seedliugs, 
47 

, movement of cotyledons, 47- 

49, 109 

, noctumal movements of coty- 
ledons, 305 

, sleep of leaves, 386 

, sensitiveness to light, 451 

>, the hypocotyledonous stems 

heliotropic, 453 

, eoccinea, position of coty- 
ledons at night, 306, 312 

leptopliylla, mode of breaking 

through tie ground, 83, 84 

, arching of the petioles of the 

cotyledons, 90 

, difference in sensitiveness to 

gravitation in different parts, 
609 

extraordinary manner of ger- 
mination, 557 
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IPOMCEA. 

I^moea pandurataf manner of ger- 
mination, 84, 557 

— — purpurea (vel Pharhitis Ms- 
pida)t nocturnal movement of 
cotyledons, 305, 312 

, sleep of leaves, 386 

, sensitiveness to light, 451 

, tile hypocotyledonons stems 

heliotropic, 453 

Iris pseudo-aGoruSf eironmnntation 
of leaves, 253 

Irmisch, on cotyledons of Bamm- 
cuius Ficariat 96 
Ivy, its stems lieliotropic, 451 


K. 

Kerner on the bending down of pe- 
duncles, 414 

Elinostat, the, an instrument de- 
vised by Sachs to eliminate geo- 
tropism, 93 

Kraus, Dr. Carl, on the underground 
shoots of Tritioim repens, 189; 
oil Cannabis satlva, 250, 307, 
312 ; on the movements of leaves, 
318 


I, 

Lactuea scariola, sleep of cotyle- 
dons, 305 

Lagenaria vulgaris, circumnutation 
of seedlings, 42 

, of cotyledons, 43 

, cotyledons vertical at night, 

304 

Lathrsea sguaniaria^ mode of 
breaking through the ground, 
86 

, quantity of wafer secreted, 

85,S6,?i. 

Lathyrus nissolia, circumnuta- 
tiou of stem of young seedling, 
S3 

, ellipses described by, 107, 

108 

Leaves, circumnutation of, 226- 


lotus. 

262 ; dicotyledons, 226-252 ; mo- 
nocotyledons, 252-257 ; nyctitro- 
pism of, 2S0 ; their temperature af- 
fected by their position at night, 
294; nyctitropio or sleep mov> 
ments, 315, 394 ; periodicity of 
their movements inherited, 407; 
embryology of, 414; so-called 
diurnal sleep, 445 

Legmninosx, sleep of cotyledons, 
308 ; sleeping species, 340 
Le Maout and Decaisne, 67 
Lepidmn sativum, sleep of cotyle- 
dons, 302 

Light, movements excited by 418, 
563 ; influence on most vegetable 
tissues, 486 ; acts on plant as on 
the nervous system of animals, 
487 

Lilium auratum, circumnutation of 
stem, 212 

, apogeotropio movement of 

stem, 498, 499 

Linnaeus, ‘Somnus Plantanim,* 
280; on plants sleeping, 320; 
on the leaves of Slda ahutilon, 
324; on CFmthera mollmirna, 
383 

lAnmn Berendieri, nocturnal move- 
ment of cotyledons, 298 

■ usitatlssimum, circumnutation 

of stem, 203 

ZoUmi perenne, joints affected by 
apogeotropisra, * 502 
Lomcerahrachypoda, hooking of the 
tip, 272 

sensitiveness to light, 453 

Loomis, Mr., on the movements in 
the fruiting fronds of Asplenium 
trichomanes, 257 

Lotus aristata, effect of radiation 
on leaves, 292 

Creticm, loaves awake and 

asleep, 354 

Gehelu, noctiunal movement 

of cotyledons, 308 

, leaflets provided with pulvini, 

353 

Jacohieus, movements of coty- 
ledons, 35, 109 
, pulvini of, 115 
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LOTUS. ' 

Lotus JacoltcuS) moyemeuts at 
night, lit), 121, 124 

, development of pulvini, 122 

sleep of cotyledons, 308, 313 

, nyctitropic movement of 

leaves, 353 

major, sleep of leaves, 353 

perigrims, movement of leaf- 
lets, 353 

Lunularia vulgaris, circummitation 
of fronds, 258 
Lupims, 340 

albifrons, sleep of leaves, 344 

Hartwegii, sleep of leaves, 

341 

luteus, circummitation of coty- 
ledons, 38, 110 

, effect of darkness, 124 

Lupiuus, position of leaves when 
asleep, 341 

different positions of leaves at 

night, 343 

, varied movements of leaves 

and leaflets, 395 

MemiesU, sleep of leaves, 343 

mutabilis, sleep of leaves, 

343 

nanus, sleep of leaves, 343 

pilosus, sleep of leaves, 340, 

341 

polyphyllus, sleep of leaves, 

343 

— pubescens, sleep of leaves by 
day and night, 342 

position of petioles at night, 

343 

, movements of petioles, 401 

spedosus, circnmnutation of 

leaves, 236 

Lynch, Mr. E., on Pachira aqua- 
tiea, 95, n . ; sleep movements of 
Averrlioa, 330 


M. 

Maranta arundinacea, nyctitropic 
movement of leaves, 389-391 

, after much agitation do not 

sleep, 319 


MELILOTCS. 

MarsUia quadrifoUata, effect of ra- 
diation at night, 292 

circnmnutation and nycti- 

tropic movement of leaflets, 392- 
394 

rate of movement, 404 

Martins, on radiation at night, 
284, n. 

Masters, Dr. Maxwell, on the lead- 
ing shoots of the Goniferm, 211 
Maurandia seinperflorens, eirenmuu- 
tation of peduncle, 225 
Medicago maeulata, nocturnal posi- 
tion of leaves, 345 

Tnarma, leaves awake and 

asleep, 344 

Meehan, Mr., on the effect of an 
.®cidiiim on Portulaea oleracea, 
189 

MegarrMza Californica, mode of 
breaking through the ground, 
81 

, germination described by Asa 

Gray, 82 

singular manner of germina- 
tion, 83, 556 

MelaUuca ericosfolia, sleep of leaves, 
383 

Melilotios, sleep of leaves, 345 

alba, sleep of leaves, 347 

cosrulea, sleep of leaves, 347 

dentata, effect of radiation at 

night, 295 

elegans, sleep of leaves, 347 

gracilis, sleep of leaves, 347 

infesta, sleep of leaves, 347 

Italica, leaves exposed at 

night, 291 

, sleep of leaves, 347 

macrorrhiza, leaves exposed at 

night, 292 

, sleep of leaves, 347 

messanensis, sleep of leaves on 

full-grown and young plants, 
348, 416 

ojfioinalis, effect of exposure of 

leaves at night, 290, 296 

, nocturnal movement of leaves, 

346, 347 

, circnmnutation of leaves, 348 

, movement of petioles, 401 
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MELILOTUS. 

Melilofus parviflora, sleep of leaves, 
347 

Petitpierreanaj leaves exposed 

at night, 291, 296 

, sleep of leaves, 347 

Becundiflora, sleep of leaves, 

347 

suamolens, leaves exposed at 

night, 291 

, sleep of leaves, 347 

sulcata, sleep of leaves, 347 

Tmrica, leaves exposed at 

night, 291 

, sleep of leaves, 347, 415 

Methods of observation, 6 
Mimosa albida, cotyledons vertical 
at night, 116 

not sensitive to contact, 127 

, sleep of cotyledons, 308 

, rudimentary leaflets, 364 

, nyctitropio movements of 

leaves, 379, 380 

, circumnutation of the main 

petiole of young leaf, 381 

, torsion, or rotation of leaves 

and leaflets, 400 

, first true leaf, 416 

, effect of bright sunshine on 

basal leaflets, 445 

marg-inata, nyctitropio move- 
ments of leaflets, 381 
pudiaa, movement of coty- 
ledons, 105 

, rupture of the seed-coats, 

105 

, circumnutation of cotyledons, 

109 

, pulvini of, 113, 115 

, cotyledons vertical at night, 

IIG 

, hardly sensitive to contact, 

127 

, effect of exposure at night, 

293 

, nocturnal movement of leaves, 

297 

sleep of cotyledons, 308 

, circumnutation and nycti- 

tropic movement of main petiole, 
374-378 

of leaflets, 378 


NEPTUNIA. 

Mimosa albida, circumnutation and 
nyctitropio movement of pinnae, 
402 

, number of ellipses described 

in given time, 406 

, effect of bright sunshine on 

le^ets, 446 

MimUlis jalapa and longiflora, 
nocturnal movements of cotyle- 
dons, 307 

, nyctitropio movement of 

leaves, 387 

Mohl, on heliotropism in ten- 
drils, stems, and Wining plants, 
451 

Momentnm-like movement, the ac- 
cumulated effects of apogeo- 
tropism, 508 

Monocotyledons, sleep of leaves, 
389 

Monotropa Tiypopitys, mode of 
breaking through the ground, 86 

Morren, on the movements of 
stamens of Sparmannia and 
Cereus, 226 

Miiller, Fritz, on Cassia tara, 34 ; 
on the circumnutation of Linum 
usitatissimum, 203 ; movements 
of the flower-stems of an Alisma, 
226 

Mutina clematis, movement of 
leaves, 246 

— , leaves not heliotropic, 451 


X. 

Natml selection in connection 
with geotropism, heliotropism, 
&c., 570 

Neplirodium molle, circumnutation 
of very young frond, 66 

, of older frond, 257 

, slight movement of fronds, 

509 

Neptmia ohraeea, sensitiveness to 
contact, 128 

, nyctitropio movement of leaf- 
lets, 374 

, of piunte, 402 
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NICOTIANA. 


OXAWS. 


Nieotiam ghuca^ sleep of leaves, 
385, 386 

, ciroumnutation of leaves, 

386 

Nobbe, on tbo rupture of the seed- 
coats in a seedling of Martynia^ 
105 


Nolanaprostraiaf movement of seed- 
lings in the dark, 50 

, ciroumnutation of seedling, 

108 

Nyctitropic movement of leaves, 
560 

Nyotitropism, or sleep of leaves, 
281; in connection with radia- 
tion, 286; object gained by it. 


0 . 


Observation, methods of, 6 

(E-notlieramollmimai sleep of leaves, 
383 

Opuntia hasUaris, conjoint oircum- 
iiutation of hypocotyl and coty- 
ledon, 44 

— — , thickening of the hypocotyl, 
96 

, ciroumnutation of hypocotyl 

when erect, J07 
burying of, 109 

Orange, seedling, circumnutation 
of, 510 

Orchis pyramdalist complex move- 
ment of pollinia, 489 

Oxdis acetoseUay circumnutation of 
flower-stem, 224 

, effects of exposure to radia- 
tion at night, 287, 288, 296 

, circumnutation and nyoti- 

tropic movement in full-grown 
leaf, 326 

y circumnutation of leaflet when 

asleep, 327 

, rate of ciroumnutation of 

leaflets, 404 

, effect of sunshine on leaflets, 

447 

- — , ciroumnutation of peduncle, 
506 


Oxalis acetosellcty seed-capsules, only 
occasionally buried, 518 
artlculatay nocturnal move- 
ments of cotyledons, 307 
(Bioyhytum) aensHway ra- 
pidity of movement of cotyledons 
during the day, 26 

, pulvinus of, 113 

, cotyledons vertical at night, 

116, 118 

hupleurifoliay circumnutation 

of ibliaceous petiole, 328 
, nyctitropic movement of ter- 
minal leaflet, 829 

carnosay ciroumnutation of 

flower-stem, 223 

, epinastio movements of flower- 

stem, 504 

, effect of exposure at night, 

288, 296 

, movements of the flower-pe- 
duncles due to apogeotropiam 
and other forces, 503-506 

emiicuhia (var. evprea)y 

movements of cotyledons, 26 

, rising of cotyledons, 116 

, rudimentary pulvini of coty- 
ledons, 119 

, development of pulvinus, 

122 

effect of dull light, 124 

, experiments on leaves at ni^t, 

288 

floribunda^ pulvinus of, coty- 
ledons, 114 

, nocturnal movement, 118, 

307, 313 

fragrans, sleep of leaves, 

324 

Ortegesii, circumnutation of 

flower-stems, 224 

, sleep of large leaves, 327 

, diameter ' of plant at night, 

402 

large leaflets affected by bright 

sunshine, 447 

Plumieriiy sleep of leaves, 327 

-- — purpurea, exposure of leaflets 
at night, 293 

rosea, circumnutation of coty- 
ledons, 23, 24 
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OXALTS. 

Oxalh rosea^ pulvinus of, 113 

, movement of cotyledons at 

night. 117, 118, 807 

, effect of dull light, 124 

, non - sensitive cotyledons,. 

127 

sensitiva, movement of coty- 
ledons, 109, 127, 128 

,circumnutationof flower-stem, 

224 

, nocturnal movement of coty- 
ledons, 307, 312 

, sleep of leaves, 327 

tropceohides^ movement of co- 
tyledons at night, 118, 120 

Vctldivicmai conjoint circum- 

nutation of cotyledons and hypo- 
cotyl, 25 

, cotyledons rising vertically at 

night, 114, 115, 117, US 

non-sensitive cotyledons, 127 

, nocturnal movement of coty- 
ledon, 307, 312 

, sleep of leaves and not of co- 
tyledons, 315 

, movements of leaves, 827 


P. 

PaeUra aquaiica^ unequal cotyle- 
dons, 95, n, 

Paneratimi litiorahi movement of 
leaves, 255 

Paralieliotropism, or diurnal sleep 
of leaves, 445 

Passijiora gracilis, circumnutation 
and nyctitropic movement of 
leaves, 883, 884 

, apogeotropic movement of 

tendrils, 510 * 

, sensitiveness of tendrils, 550 

Pdargonium zmale, circumnutation 
of ^em, 203 

, and. downward movement of 

young leaf, 232, 233, 269 

Petioles, the, rising of, beneficial to 
plant at night, 402 

Petunia mohcea, downward *move- 


PHASEOLUS. 

ment and circumnutation of very 
young leaf, 248, 249, 269. 

Pfeffer, Prof., on tlie turgescence of 
the cells, 2 ; on pnlvini of leaves, 
113, 117 j sleep movements or 
leaves, 280, 283, 284; nocturnal 
rising of leaves of Malva, 324 ; 
movements of leaflets in Desmo^ 
dium gyrans, 358; on PJiyllan- 
thus Mruri, 888; influence of a 
pulvinus on leaves, 396 ; periodic 
movements of sleeping leaves, 
407, 40S; movements of petals, 
414 ; effect of bright sunshine on 
leaflets of Eobinia, 445 ; effect of 
light on parts provided with pul- 
vini, 363 

Plialaris Camriensis, movements of 
old seedlings, 62 

, circumnutation of cotyledons, 

63, 64, 108 

, heliotropic movement and oir- 

cumnutation of cotyledon towards 
a dim lateral light, 427 

, sensitiveness of cotyledon to 

light, 455 

effect of exclusion of light 

from tips of cotyledons, 456 

, manner of bending towards 

light. 457 

, effects of painting with Indian 

ink, 467 

, transmitted effects of light, 

469 

- — , lateral illumination of tip, 

470 

, apogeotropic movement of the 

sheath-like cotyledons, 497 
, change from a straight up- 
ward apogeotropic course to cir- 
cumnutation, 499 

apogeotropic movement of 

cotyledons, 500 

Phmeolus Sernandesii, nocturnal 
movement of leaves and leaflets, 
368 

caracalla, 93 

, nocturnal movement of leaves, 

368 

effect of bright sunshine on 

leaflets, 446 
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PHASE0LI7S. 

Phaseolits multijlorus^ movement of 
radicles, 29 

, of young radicle, 72 

, of hypocoiyl, 91, 93 

, sensitiveness of apex of radicle, 

163-167 

, to moist air, 181 

, cauterisation and grease on 

the tips, 535 

^ , nocturnal movement of leaves, 

368 

, nyctitropio movement of the 

first imifoliate leaves, 397 

Eoxhurgliiij effect of bright 

sunshine on first leaves, 445 

, mlgaris, 93 

, sleep of leaves, 318 

, vertical sinking of leaflets at 

night, 368 

Fhyllantims Mru>rij sleep of leaf- 
lets, 388 

Unoides, sleep of leaves, 

387 

Pilocereus Soulletii, rudimentary 
cotyledons, 97 

Pimelia spectahiUs^ sleep of leaves, 
387 

Pincers, wooden, through which 
the radicle of a bean was allowed 
to grow, 75 

Pinm mstriaca, circumnutation of 
leaves, 251, 252 

— Nordmamiamt nyctitropio 
movement of leaves, 389 

— pinastevt circumnutation of 
hypoootyl, 56 

, movement of two opposite 

cotyledons, 57 

, circumnutation of young leaf, 

250, 251 

, epinastio downward move- 
ment of young leaf, 270 
Pistia HtratioteSt movement of 
leaves, 255 

Pimm sativumf sensitiveness of 
apex of radicle, 158 

, tips of radicles cauterised 

transversely, 534 

Plants, sensitiveness to light, 
449; hygroscopic movements of; 
489 


QUEROUS. 

Plants, climbing, circumnutation of, 
264 ; movements of, 559 

, mature, circumnutation of, 

201-214 

Pliny on the sleep-movements of 
plants, 280 

Plimhago Qapenm^ circumnutation 
of stem, 208, 209 

Poincima Gillimi, sleep of leaves, 
368 

Polygonum avimlare, leaves vertical 
at night, 387 

convolvulus, sinking of the 

leaves at night, 318 
Pontederia (sp.?), circumnutation 
of leaves, 256 

Porlieria Itygromefrica, circum- 
nutation and nyctitropio move- 
ments of petiole of leaf, 335, 
836 

, effect of watering, 336-388 

leaflets closed during the day, 

413 

Portulaca oleracea^ effect of iEoi- 
dium on, 189 

Primula Smensis, conjoint circum- 
nutation of hypocotyl and coty- 
ledon, 45, 46 

Pringsheim on the injury to chloro- 
phyll, 446 

Prosopis, nyctitropio movements of 
leaflets, 374 

Psoralea acauliSf nocturnal move- 
ments of leaflets, 354 
Pteris aquUina, rachis of, 86 
Pulvini, or joints ; of cotyledons, 
112-122; influence on the 
movements of cotyledons, 313; 
effect on nyctitropio movements, 
396 


Q. 

Qu&rcm (American sp.), circumnu- 
tation of young stem, 53, 54 

Tohur, movement of radicles, 

54, 55 

— — , sensitiveness of apex of 
radicle, 174-176 
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QUEECUS. 

Quercm mrem, manner of germina- 
tioHj 85j 557 


B. 

Eacliation at night, effect of, on 
leaves, 284-286 

Eadicles, manner in which they 
penetrate the gi’ound, 69-77 ; cir- 
oumnutation of, 69 ; experiments 
with split sticks, 74; with 
wooden pincers, 75 ; sensitiveness 
of apex to contact and other irri- 
tants, 129 ; of Vicza faha^ 132- 
158; various experiments, 135- 
140 ; summary of results, 143-151; 
power of an irritant on, com- 
pared with geotropxsm, 151-154 ; 
sensitiveness of tip to moist 
air, 180; with greased tips, 
185 ; effect of killing* or injuring 
the primary radicle, 187-191; 
curvature of, 193; affected by 
moisture, 198 ; tip alone sensitive 
to geotropism, 540; protrusion 
and circumnutation in a germina- 
ting seed, 548; tip highly sen- 
sitive, 550 ; the tip acts like the 
brain of one of the lower animals, 
573 

, secondary, sensitiveness of 

the tips in the bean, 154 ; become 
vertically geotropic, 186-191 
Eamey on the movements of the 
cotyledons of Mimosa pudica, 
dLoACUantlius Dampieri at night, 
297 

Banummlus Ficaria^ mode of 
breaking through the ground, 
86, 90 

, single cotyledon, 96 

, effect of lateral light, 484 

Bapliams satwa^ sensitiveness of 
apex of radicle, 171 

, sleep of cotyledons, 301 

Battan, Mr., on the germination of 
the seeds of Megarrhiza Califor- 
nica, 82 

Belation between circumnutation. 
and heliotropism, 435 


SACHS. 

Eeseda odomto, hypocotyl of seed- 
ling slightly heliotropic, 454 

Beversion, due to mutilation, 190 

Mhipsalis cassytha, nidimentary co- 
tyledons, 97 

Bieinus Borbmdensis, circuranuta- 
tion of arched hypocotyl, 53 

Bobinia^ effect of bright sunshine 
on its leaves, 445 

pseudo-acada, leaflets vertical 

at night, 355 

Bodier, M., on the movements of 
Geratophyllum demersum, 211 

Boyer, Oh., on the sleep-movements 
of plants, 281, n. ; on the sleep of 
leaves, 318 ; the leaves of Medi- 
cago macuhta, 345 ; on Wistaria 
Sinensis, 354 

Buhus idceus (hybrid) circumnuta- 
tion^of stem, 205 

, apogeotropic movement of 

stem, 498 

Buiz and Pavon, on Porlieria hy- 
grometrica, 336 


S. 

Sachs on revolving nutation,” 1 ; 
intimate connection between tur- 
gescence and growth, 2, w. ; coty- 
ledon of the onion, 59; adapta- 
tion of root-hairs, 69 ; the move- 

. ment of the radicle, 70,72,73; 
movement in the hypocotyls of 
the bean, &c., 91 ; sensitiveness 
of radicles, 131, 145, 198; sensi- 
tiveness of the primary radicle 
in the bean, 155; in the com- 
mon pea, 156; effect of moist 
air, 180; of killing or injuring 
the primary radicle, 186, 187; 
circumnutation of flower-stems, 
225; epinasty, 268; movements 
of leaflets of TrifoUum inear* 
naium, 350; action of light in 
modifying the periodic move- 
ments of leaves, 418 ; on geotro- 
pism and heliotropiam, 436, w.; 
on Tropmlvm majus, 453 ; 
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SABEACENIA. 

on the hypoontyls slightly helio- 
tropic, and stems strongly aphe- 
liotropic of the ivy, 453; he- 
liotropism of radicles, 482 ; ex- 
periments on tips of radicles 
of bean, 523, 524 ,* curvature of 
the hypocotyl, 555 ; resemblance 
between plants and animals, 

571 

Sarraceniii purpurea, circumnuta- 
tion of young pitcher, 227 
Saxifraqa sarmentosa, circum- 
nutation of an inclined stolon, 
218 

Scliranlda aculeata^ nyotitropic 
movement of the pinnse, 381, 
403 

uneinata, nyotitropic move- 
ments of leaflets, 381 
Securigera cmwiilla, noijturnal 
movements of leaflets, 352 
Seed-capsules, burying of, 518 
Seed-coats, rupture of, 102-106 
Seedling plants, circumnutating 
movements of, 10 
Selaginellaf ciroumnutation of, 258 

Krausmi (?), ciroumnutation of 

young plant, 66 

Sida impcea, depression of leaves at 
night, 322 

, no pulvinus, 322 

— retusa, vertical rising of leaves, 
322 

rhoMfolia, sleep of cotyledons, 

308 

, sleep of leaves, 314 

, vertical rising of leaves, 322 

— , no pulvinus, 322 

, circumnutation and nycti- 

tropie movements of leaf of young 
plant, 322 

, nyotitropic movement of 

leaves, 397 

Siegeaheekia orientalis, sleep of 
leaves, 319, 384 

Sinapis alba, hypocotyl bending to- 
wards the light, 461 
— transmitted effect of light on 
radicles, 482, 483, 567 
, growth of r^icles in dark- 
ness, 486 I 


STAPELIA, 

Sinapis nigra^ sleep of cotyledons, 
301 

Smilax aspera, tendrils aphelio- 
tropic, 451 

Smithia Pfmdii, non - sensitive 
cotyledons, 127 

, hyponnstic movement of the 

curved summit of the stem, 274- 
276 

, cotyledons not sleeping at 

night, 308 

vertical movement of leaves, 

356 

sensitim, sensitiveness of coty- 
ledons to contact, 126 

, sleep of cotyledons, 808 

Sophora chrysopliylla, leaflets rise at 
night, 368 

Solanum dulcamara, circmnnuta- 
ting stems, 266 

lycopersicim, movement of 

hypocotyl, 50 

of cotyledons, 50 

, effect of darkness, 124 

, rising of cotyledons at night, 

306 

, heliotropic movements of 

hypocotyl, 421 

, effect of an intermittent light, 

457 

, rapid heliotropism, 461 

palinaGanthum, circumnu- 
tation of arched hypocotyl, 51, 
100 

, of cotyledon, 51 

, ellipses described by hypo- 
cotyl when erect, 107 
, nootuimal movement of coty- 
ledons, 306 

Sparganium ramosum, rhizomes of, 
189 

Sphmropliysa salsola, rising of 
leaflets, 355 

Spirogyra princeps, movements of, 
259, n. 

Stahl, Dr., on the effect of ^ci- 
dium on shoot, 189; on the in- 
fluence of light on swarm-spores, 
488, n, 

Stapelia sarpedon, circumnutation 
of hypocotyl, 46, 47 
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STAPELTA. 

Stapelia sarpedon, mimite coty- 
ledons, 97 

SteUaria medkif nocturnal move- 
meut of leaves, 297 
Stems, circumniitation of, 201-214 
Stolons, or Butmers, ciroumnuta- 
tiou of, 214-222, 558 
Strasl>ui'*(er, on the eifeet of light 
on spores of Hjematoeous, 455, n , ; 
the influence of light on the 
swarm-spores, 488 
Strawberry, stolons of the, circuni' 
nutate, but not affected by mode- 
rate light, 454 

Streplihm jforihundim, circumnu- 
tation and nyctitropic movement 
of leaves, 391, 392 


T. 

Tamarindm Indica^ nyctitropic 
movement of leaflets, 374 
Transversal - hediotropismus (of 
Franlc) or diaheliotinpism, 4B8 
T^apa naians, uneq_ual cotyledons, 
95, n. 

Teeomt radicam, steins aphelio- 
tropic, 451 

Teplirosia canbrna, 354 
Terminology, 5 

Thalia decilbatat sleep of leaves, 
389 

, lateral movement of leaves, 

404 

Tnckomnflies an(jvina, action of the 
peg on the radicle, 104 
, nocturnal movement of coty- 
ledons, 304 

Trifolium, position of terminal leaf- 
lets at night, 282 

gldbosum^ with hairs protecting 

the seed-hearing flowers, 517 

glomeratumt movement of 

cotyledons, 309 

incarnatum, movement of 

cotyledons, 309 

Pamionieumt shape of first 

true leaf, 350, 415 


TEITICUM. 

Tnfolkm pratense, leaves exposed 
at night, 293 

repens, oircumnutation of 

flower-stem, 225 

circumnutating and epinastic 

movements of flower-stem, 27G~ 
279 

f nyctitropic movement of 

leaves, 349 

, oircumnutation and nycti- 

tropio movements of terminal 
leaflets, 352, H53 

, sleep movements, 349 

resup inaiim^ no pulvini to 

cotyledons, 118 

, oircumnutation of stem, 204 

, effect of exposure at night, 

295 

, cotyledons not rising at 

night, 118, 309 

, ’circumuntation and nycti- 
tropic movements of terminal 
leaflets, 351, 352 

strictum, movements of coty- 
ledons at night, 116, 118 
, nocturnal and diurnal move- 
ments of cotyledons, 309-311, 
313 

, movement of the left-hand 

cotyledon, 310 

subtenwieum, movement of, 

flower-heads, 71 

, of cotyledons at night, 116, 

118, 309 

, oircumnutation of flower-stem, 

224, 225 

oircumnutation and nycti- 
tropic movements of leaves, 350 

^.number of ellipses in 24 

hours, 405 

, burying its flower ^hoads, 513, 

514 

, downward movement of pe- 
duncle, 515 

, ciicumnutating movement of 

peduncle, 516 

Trigonelh Cretka^ sleep of leave^ 
345 

Tritimn repens^ imclorground 
shoots of, become apogeotropic, 
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TRITICUM. 

Triticmi mlgare, sonsitiveness of 
tips of radicle to moist air, 184 
Tropmlum majus (?), sensitiveness 
of apex of radicle to contact, 1G7 

, circumnntation of stem, 204 

, influence of illumination on 

nyctitropio movements, 838-340, 
844 

, heliotropic movement and 

circumnutation of epicotyl of a 
young seedling, 428, 429 

, of an old internode towards a 

lateral light, 430 

, stems of very young plants 

highly heliotropic, of old plants 
slightly apheliotropic, 453 

, effect of lateral light, 484 

minus (?), chcumnutation of 

buried and arched epicotyl, 27 


IT. 

Ulex, or gorse, first-formed leaf of, 
415 

Umria lagopus^ vertical sinking of 
leaflets at night, 365 
Vaucher, on tlie burying of the 
flower-heads of Tr /folium suh^ 
terraneum^ 513; on the protec- 
tion of seeds, 517 

Verbena melMres (?), circumnuta- 
tion of stem, 210 

, apogeotropio movement of 

stem, 495 

V. 

Vicia faba, circumnutation of ra- 
dicle, 29, 30 

, of epicotyl, 31-33 

— , curvature of liypocotyl, 92 
, sensitiveness of apex of ra- 
dicle, 132-134 

, of the tips of secondary ra- 
dicles, 154 

' , of the primary radicle above 

the apex, 155-158 

various experiments, 135-143 

— — , summary of results, 143-151 
, power of an irritant on, com- 


WILSOX. 

pared with that of geotropism, 
151-154 

Vicia f aha, circumnutation of leaves, 
233-235 

, circumnutation of terminal 

leaflet, 235 

, effect of apogeotropism, 444 

, effect of amputating the tips 

of radicles, 523 

regeneration of tips, 526 

, short exposure to geotropic 

action, 527 

, effects of amputating the tips 
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A«¥. Act. ^ 

With preface by J. E. Kemi-e, Rector. Crown Svo. 6s. 
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COOK (Canon), Sermons Preached at Lincoln's Inn. 8vo. 95. 

COOKE (E. W.). Leaves from my Sketch-Booi:. Being a selec- 
tion from fikotchts made during many tours. With Descriptive Text. 
60 Plates, 2 vols. Small folio. 315. Od. each. 

COOKERY (Modeen Domestic). Founded on Principles of Economy 

and Practical Knowledge. By a Lady. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. $3. 

COOPER (T. T.). Travels of a Pioneer of Commerce on an 

Overland Journey from China towards India. Illustrations. 8vo. 165. 

CRABBE (Rev. Geoeoe). Life and Poetical Works. With Illus- 
trations, Royal 8vo. 7s. 

CRAWFORD & BALCARRES (Earl of). Etruscan Inscriptions. 

Jknalyzed, Translated, and Commented upon. Svo. 125. 

CRIPPS (WiLEBED). Old English Plate : Ecclesiastical; Decorative, 

and Domestic, its makers and marks. Illustrations. Medium Svo. 

CROKER (J. W.). Progressive Geography for Children. 

iSmo. l 5 . 6d, 

Stories for Children, Selected 'from the History of 

England. Woodcuts. 16mo. 25. 6d. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Including the Tour to 

the Hebrides. Semnth Edition. Portraits. Svo. 125. 

Early Period of the French Revolution. Svo. 155. 

Historical Essay on the Guillotine. Fcap. Svo. Is. 

CROWE Ann CAVALCASELLE, Lives of the Early Flemish 

Painters. Woodcuts. Post Svo, IO5. 6 J. ; or Large Paper, Svo, 1 Os. 

— History of Painting in North Italy, from 14th to 

leth Century. Derived from Researches in that Country. With II - 
lustrations. 2 Vols. Svo. 42s. 

— Life and Times of Titian, with some Account of his 

Family, chiefly from new and impuhli&hed records. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Svo. 42«. 

CBMMIKG (R, Gobdon), Five Years of a Hunter's Life in the 

Fax Interior of South Africa. Woodcuts. Post Svo. 65. 

CTJNYNGH A H E (Sie A bthur). Travels in the Eastern Caucasus, 
on the Caspian and Black Seas, in Daghestan and the Frontiers of 
Persia and Turkey. With Map and Hlustratious. Svo. iSs. 

CTJRTIUS’ (Propessor) Student's Greek Grammar, for the Upper 
Forms. Edited hy Db. W'S!. Smith. Post Svo. 6s. 

Elucidations of the above Grammar, Translated by 

Evelyn Abb(»t. Post Svo. 75. 6<i. 

Smaller Greek Grammar for the Middle and Lower 

Fonae. Abridged from the larger work. 12mo, S,s* 6d 

Accidence of the Greek Language. Extracted from 

the above work. l2mo. 25. 6d, 

Principles of Greek Etymology. Translated by A. S. 

Wilkins, M.A., and E. B. Bnoland, B.A, 2 vols. Svo. I65. each, 
CUEZON (Hon. Robert). Visits to the Monasteries of the Levant, 

Illastrations, Post Svo, 7a. ScZ. 

CUBT (GENEEAii). Warriors of the 17th Century — The Thirty Years' 
War. 2 Vols. I65. Civil Wars of France and England. 2 Vols. 165. 
Commanders of Fleets and Armies. 2 Vols. 18s. 

Annals of the Wars— -ISth & 19th Century, 1700—1815. 

With Maps. 9 Vols. Post Svo. 6s. each. 
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DAYY (Sib Humphry). Consolations in Travel j er, Last Days 
of aPhilosoplier. Woodcuts. Fcap.Svo. 35 . 6 c?, 

Salmonia; or. Days of Fly Fishing. Woodcuts. 

Pcap.8vo. 3s.6(Z. 

DARWIN (Chabies) WORKS:— 

JODEEAI OE A NAIUEALIST BUMNS A YoYASB EOTOD IHE 
World. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Orisin op Species by Means of Natubal Seleoiiom; or, the 
Preservation of Favoured Kaces in the Struggle for Life. Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

Yariation of Animals and Plants under Domestication. 
Woodcuts. 2Vo1b. Crown 8vo. 18s. 

Descent op Man, and Selection in Relation to Sex. 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Expressions of the Emotions in Man and Animals. With 

Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 12s, 

Yaeious Contrivances by which Orchids are Fertilized 

BY IssKCTS. Woodcuts. Grown 8vo. 9s. 

Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants. Woodcuts, 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

Insectivorous Plants. Woodcuts, Crown Svo. 14e. 

Effects op Cross and Self-Fertilization in the Yeoetable 
Kingdom. Crown Svo. 12s. 

Different Forms of Flowers on ^Plants of the same 
Specie.9. Crown Svo, 108.6c?. 

Facts and Argument for Darwin. By Fritz Muller. 
Translated by W. S. Dallas. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 6s. 

DE COSSOIiT (B. a.). The Cradle of the Blue Nile; a Journey 

through Abyssinia and Soudan, and a residence at the Court of King 
J ohn of Ethiopia. Map and Illustrations. 2 vols. Post Svo. 218. 

DENNIS (George). The CMies and Cemeteries of Etruria. A 
new Edition, revised, recording all the latest Discoveiies. With 20 
Plans and 151 Illustrations. 2 vols- Svo. 42s. 

DENT (Emma). Aunala of Wincheomhe and Sudeley. With 120 
Portraits, Plates and Woodcuts. 4to. 42s. 

DERBY (Earl of), Iliad of Hornet rendered into English 
Blank Verse. 10^?* With Portrait. 2 Vols. Post Svo. lOs. 

DERRY (Bishop of). Witness of the Psalms to Christ and Chris- 
tianity. The Barapton Lectures for ISre. Svo. 

DEDTSOH (Emanuel). Talmud, Islam, The Targums and other 
Literary Remains. Svo. 125 . 

DILKE (Sir C, W.), Papers of a Critic. Selected from the 

Writings of the late Chab. Weniwouth Dilke. With a Biographi- 
cal Sketch. 2 Vols. Svo. 248. 

DOG-BREAKING, with Odds and Endst or those who love the 

Bog and Gun. By Gek. IIltciijnson. With 40 IBustratioas. 
Grown Svo. 7s. €<?. 
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DOMESTIC MODEEI!?' COOKERY. Founded on Principles of 
Economy and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Families. 
Woodcuts, Fcap.Svo, 6s. 

DOirGLAS’S(SiEHowARD) Life and Adventures. Portrait 8vo. 15^. 

Theory and Practice of Gunnery. Plates, 8vo. 21s, 

Construction of Bridges and the Passage of Rivers 

in Military Operations. Plates. Svo. 21s. 

— (Wm.; Horse-Shoeing ; As it Is, and As it Should be. 

Illustrations. Post Svo, 7s. 6d. 

DRAKE’S (SiK Fkakois) Life, Voyages, and Exploits, by Sea and 
Laud. By John Bakrow, Post Svo. 2s, 

DRIFKWATER (John). History of the Siege of Gibraltar, 
1779-1786. Witli a Description and Account of that Garrison from the 
Earliest Periods. Post Svo. 2s. 

DTJCAKGE’S MsniiEVAi. Latin-Enolish Dictionakt. Translated 

and Edited hy Eev. E. A.Datman and J. Jl. IIessels, SmalUto. 

{In <preparatim» 

DD CHAILLU (Paul B.). Equatoetal Aprioa, with Accounts 
of the Gorilla, ihe Nest-buUding Ape, Chimpanzee, Crocodile, &c. 
Illustrations. Svo. 2U. , 

— Journey to Ashango Land; and Further Pene- 

ti’ation into Equatorial Africa, lUustrations. Svo. 215. 

DUFFERIE' (Lokd). Letters from High Latitudes; a Yacht 
Voyage to Iceland, Jan Mayen, and Spitzhergen. Woodcuts. Post 
Svo. 7s. td. 

DUIsCARr (Majok). History of the Rojal Artillery. Com- 

piled from the Original Records. With Portraits. 2 Vols. Svo. ZOs. 

■ - » Englibh in Spain; or, The Story of the War of Suc- 

cession, 18?4 and 1840. Compiled from the Reports of the British 
. Ctoaniselonerg With Illustrations. Svo. Us. 

EAS^DAKH (SfB CHABaiie). Contributions the Literature of 
the Fine Art's, With Memoir of the Author, and Selections from his 
Correspondence. By Lauv Eastuake, 2 Vols. Svo. 245, 

EDWARDS (W. Hf.). Voyage up the River Amazons, including a 

Visit to Para, Post Svo. 2s. 

EIGHT MOI^THS AT ROME, during tbe Vatican Council, with 

a Daily Account of the Proceedings. By Pompoeio LEto, Trans- 
lated irom tlie Original. Svo. 125. 

ELDGIf’S (Lobd) Public and Private Life, with Selections fri>m 
his Correspondence and Diaries. By Hobaob Twiss. Portrait. 2 
Vols. Post Svo, 21i. 

ELGIE" (Lobd). Letters and Journals. Edited by Theodork 

Walsosd. With Preface hy Dean Stanley. Svo. 145. 

EIiXd^MEEE (Lob3>). Two Sieges of Vienna by the Turhs, 

Translated from the German. Post Svo. 2a. 

ELLIS (W.)# Madagascar Revisited. Setting forth the Peme- 
ontions and Heroic Sufferings of the Native Christians, Illustrations. 
Svo. 165. 

— * Memdr, By His Son. With his Character aaad 

>Wcs%. By EEV.*HEJ?av Allos, D.D. Portrait. Svo. lOs. ed. 

(Robinson) Poems and Fragments of Catullus. 16mo. 8s, 
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ELPHIJfSTOlSfE (Hon. MomsTUABi). History of India-Miiie 
Hindoo and MaJiomedaa Periods. Edited by Peofessoe Cowell. 
Map. Svo. 18s. 

— "W,) Pattenis for TumiDg’; CoBiprising 

Elliptical and other Figures out on the Lathe without the use of any 
Ornamental Chuck. With 70 Illustrations. Small 4to. 16s. 

EHGLAHD. See Calloott, Csokeb, Humb, Mabkham, Smmh, 

and Stanhope. 

ESSAYS OK CATHEDRALS. With an Introdnction. By 

Dean Howson. Svo. 12®. 

ELZE (KarIi). Life of Lord Byron. With a Critical Essay on hia 
Place in Literature. Translated from the German. With Portrait. Svo. 16s. 
EERGUSSOK (James). History of Architecture in all Countries 

from the Earliest Times. With 1,600 Illustrations. 4 Vols. Medium Svo. 

Vol. I. & II. Ancient and Mediseval. 6 ^ 5 . 
y ol. III. Indian & Eastern. 42$. Y ol. lY . Modem. Sis. 6 d. 

r Rude Stone Monuments in all Countries; their Age 

and Uses. With 230 lUusixafrons. Medium 8vo. 24a. 

— — Holy Sepulchre and the Temple at Jerusalem. 

Woodcuts. Svo, 7a. 6d. 

^ — Temples of the Jews and other buildings ia 

the Haram Area at Jerusalem, With Illustrations. 4to. 42a. 

ELEMIKG (Pboiessob). Student’s Manual of Moral PMIosophy* 

With Quotations and References. Po&tSvo. 7a.6tf, 

ELOWER GARDEK. By Ret. Tsos. James. Ecap. 8 m Id, 
EORBES (Oapt. C. J. F.S.) Sketches of KatiTe Burmese ; Life, 

Manners, Customs, and Religion. Crown 8vo. [fri fA# JPress, 

FORD (Riohabb). Gatherings from Spain. Post 8to. 3s. Cd. 

FORSYTH (Wiiiiam). Hortensius; an Historical Essay on the 
Office and Duties of an Advocate. Illustrations, 8vo. 12s. 

History of AncientManuscripts. PostSTO. 2s. 6d, 

— Horels and Kovelists of the, 18th Oentuuf, in 

Illustration of the Mannem and Moi ale of the A ge. Post 8vo. 10s. 6c7. 
FOSWKE (Robbbt). RarratiTe of Two Yisits to the Te&Counkfes 
of China, 184S-62. Woodcuts. 2Tols. Post Svo. Wa, 

FORSTER (John). The Early Life of Jonathan Swift. 166T-1711. 

With Portrait. Svo. 155. 

FOSS (Edwabb). Biographia Juridica, or Biographical Dictionary 
of the Judges of England, from the Conquest to the Present Time, 
1066-1870. Medium Svo. 21 j. 

FRAKCE (Hisicort op). See Markham— SM iss—Student^s. 
FREKCH IK ALGIEHS; The Soldier of the Foreign Legion— 

and the Prisoners ef Abd^l-Kadir. Translated by Lady Bust GosboN. 
Post Svo. 2 b. 

FREBE (Sib Bartle). Indian Missions. Small 8 to. 28. 6d. 

— — Eastern Afiica as a field for Missionary Labew. With 

Map, Crown 8vo, 65. 

— Bengal Famine, How it will be 3fet and How to 

Prevent Future Faminfo in liutia. With Maps. Crown Svo, 55* 
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GALTON (Fbanois). Art of Travel; or. Hints on the Shifts and 
Contrivances available in Wild Countries. 'Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 
7a. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. See Ckokeb — Smith — Students. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S JOURNAL. {Fuhimed Yearly.) 
GEORGE (Ebnest). The Mosel ; a Series of Twenty Etchings, with 
Desciiptive Letterpress. Imperial 4to, 42jy. 

^ Loire and South of France ; a Series of Twenty 

Etchings, with Descriptive Text. Folio. 42s. 

GERMANY (Histoet op). See Markham. 

GIBBON (Edward). History of the Decline and Pall of the 
Homan Empire. Edited hy Milman and Guizot. Edited, witb Notes , 
hyDr.WM. Smith. Maps. SVols. 8vo. 60a, 

The Student’s Edition ; an Epitome of the above 

work, incorporating the Researches of Recent Commentators, By Dr. 
Wm. Smith. Woodcuts. PostSvo. 7$. 6d. 

GIFPARD (Edward). Deeds of Naval Daring ; or, Anecdotes of 
the British Navy. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

GLADSTONE (W. E.). Rome and the Newest Pashions in 
Religion. Three Tracts. 8vo. 7s, 6d, 

GLEIG (G. R.). Campaigns of the British Army at Washington 
and New Orleans. PostSvo. 2s. 

Story of the Battle of Waterloo. Post 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Narrative of Sale’s Brigade in Affghanistan. Post Svo. 25, 

Life of Lord Clive. Post Svo. 35. 6d 

Sir Thomas Mnnro. Post Svo. 35. Qd. 

GLYNNE (Sir Stephen R.). Notes on the Churches of Kent. 

With Preface hy W. H. Gladstone, M.P. Illustrations, Svo. 12s. 
GOLDSMITH’S (Oliver) Works. Edited with Notes by Peter 

CUNHIKGHAM. Vigucttes. 4 Vols. Svo. SOs. 

GORDON (Sir Alex.). Sketches of German Life, and Scenes 
ftomtheWarofLiheraifion. PostSvo. 8#.6d. 

(Ladt Dufp) Amher-Witeh; A Trial for Witch- 
craft. PostSvo. 2s. 

Prench in Algiers. 1. The Soldier of the Foreign 

Legion. 2. The Prisoners of Ahd-el-Kadir. PostSvo. 25. 

GRAMMARS. See Curtius ; Hall ; Hutton ; Kino Edward 

MATTHiis; Maetznbrj Smith. 

GREECE (History op). See Grote — Smith — Student. 

GUIZOT (M.). Meditations on Christianity. 3 Tols. PostSvo. 305. 
GROTE’S (George) WORKS 

History op Greece. Prom the Earliest Times to the close 
of the generation contemporary with the death of Alexander the Great, 
Library Edition. Portrait, Maps, and Plans. 10 Vols. 8vo. 1205. 
Cabinet Edition. Portrait and Plans. 12 Vols. Post Svo, 65, each. 
Plato, and Other Companions of Socrates. 3 Vols. 8 yo. 455. 
Aristotle, 2 Vols. Svo. 325. 

Minor Works, With Critical Remarks. By Alex. Bain. 
Portrait, Svo. 145. 

Fragments on Ethical Subjects. With Introduction. By 
Alexanobs Bain. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Letters on Switzerland in 1847. 6s. 

Personal Life. Compiled from Family Documents, Original 
Letters, Ac, EyMrs. Geote. Portrait, Svo. 125, 
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HALL (T. D.) AND Dr. Wm. SMITH’S School Manual of English 

G-rammar. With Copious Exercises. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

Primary English Grammar for Elementary Schools. 

Eased on the ahore ^rork. 16mo. 1«. 1 

Child’s First Latin Book, including a Systematic Treat- i 

mentof the New Pronunciation, and a full Praxis of Nouns, Adjec- i 

tiyes, and Pronouns. 16mo. la 6d. 

HALLAM’S (Henbt) WORKS:— 

The Constitutional Histoet op Enoland, from the Acces- 
sion of Henry the Seventh to the Death of George the Second. LiJrar?/ 

JEdition. 3 Vols. Svo. SOs* GaJmet Edition, S Vols. Post 8vo. 12$, 

Student’s Edition of the aboye work. Edited by Wiyi. 

Smith, D.C.L. Post 8vo. 7a. 6d. 

Histoet of Eceope durino the Middle Ages. Library 
Edition* 3 Vols. 8vo, BQs. Cabinet Editim, 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 

Student’s Edition of the above work. Edited by Wji 

Smith, D.C.L. PostSvo. 7s.6rf. 

Literary History of Europe during the 15th, 16th, and 
17Tn Centuries. Library Edition. 3 Vols.Svo. S6s. Cabinet EdiiUin. 

4 Vols, PostSvo. 16«, 

HALLAM’S (Arthur) Literary^Remains ; in Terse and Prose. 

Portsfl,lt. Pcap.Svo. 8s. 6(2. 1 

HAMILTON (Gen. Sir F. W.). History of the Grenadier Guards. 

Prom Original Documents in the Rolls’ Records, War Office, Regimental 
Records, &c. With Illustrations. SVola. Svo. 635. 

HART’S ARMY LIST. {PuUisJied Quarterly andAmuaUy) ’ 

HAY (Sir J. H. Drummond). Western Barhary, its Wild Tribes 

and Savage Animals. PostSvo. 25. 

HEAD’S (Sir Francis) WORKS 

The Royal Engineer. Illustrations. 8yo.12s. 

Life of Sir John Burgoyne. * Post Svo. Is, 

Rapid Journeys across the Pampas. Post 8yo. 2s. 

Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau. Illustrations. Pos 
8vo. 75. 6d. 

Stokers and Pokers ; or, the London and North Western 
Railway. PostSvo. 25. 

HEAD ^Sir Edmund) Shall and Will; or, Future Auxiliary 

Verbs, Fcap.Svo, 45. 

HEBER’S (Bishop) Journals in India. 2 Yols. Post 8yo. 7s. ' 

Poetical Works, Portrait. Fcap. 8to, 8a. 6d 

' Hymns adapted to the Church Service. 16mo. Is. 6d. 
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FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 

HAUTO-BOOE — TRAT33L-TALK. English, French, German, and 

Italian. ISmo. S».6d. 

HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. Map and Plans. 

Post 8vo. 6ff. 

NORTH GERMANY and THE RHINE,— 

The Black Forest, the Hartz. T-Uliringerwald, Saxon Switzerland, 
Rus?en the Gianfc Mountains, Taiinus, Odenwald, Elass, and Loth- 
ringen. Map and Plans. Post 8vo. lOs, 

SOUTH GERMANY, — Wurtemburg, Bavaria, 

Austria, Styria, Salzburg, the Austrian and Bavarian Alps, Tyrol, Hun- 
gary, and the Danube, from Dhoi to the Black Sea. Map. Post 8vo. 105, 

PAINTING. German, Flemish, and Butch Schools. 

Illustrations. 2 Vola. Post 8vo. 24s. 

LIYE3 OF EARLY FLEMISH PAINTERS. By 

Crowe and CaviA-loaselle. Illustrations. Post Svo, 10s. 6d, 

SWITZERLAND, Alps of Savoy, and Piedmont. 

Maps. Post Svo- 9s. 

FRANCE, Part 1. Normandy, Brittany, the French 

Alps, the Loire, the Seine, the Garonne, and Pyrenees. Post Svo, 7s, 6d. 

Part IL Central France, Auvergne, the 

Cevennes, Burgundy, the Phone and Saone, Provence, Nimes, Arles, 
Marseilles, the I'rench Alps, Alsace, Lorraine, Champagne, &c. Maps. 
Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

3IEDITEERAK1AN ISLANDS— Malta, Corsica, 

Sardinia, and Sicily. Maps. Post Svo. [}/i i^e Press. 

ALGERIA, Algiers, Constantine, Oran, the Atlas 

Eauge. Map. Post Svo Ss. 

PARIS, and its Environs. Map. 16mo. 3 $, 6c?, 

SPAIN, Madrid, The Casfciles, The Basque Provinces, 

Leon, The Asturias, Galicia, Batremadura, Andalusia^ Honda, Granada, 
Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, The Balearic Islands, 
&c,&c. Maps, Post Svo, aOs. 

PORTUGAL, LiSBoir, Porto, Cintra, Mafra, &c. 

Map. Post Svo. 12s. 

NORTH ITALY, Turin, Milan, Cremona, the 

Italian Lakes, Bergamo, Brescia, Verona, Mantua, Viceuzi, Padua, 
Ferrara, Bologna, Eavenna, Kiraini, Piacenza, Genoa, the Riviera, 
Venice, Parma, Modena, and Romaga-'t. Map. Post Svo, 10s. 

CENTRAL ITALY, Florence, Lncca, Tuscany, The 

Marches, TJmhria, and late Patrimony of St. Peter’s, Map. Post Svo. 10s. 
ROME ANn ITS Envieoks. Map. Post Svo. 106*. 

— - SOUTH ITALY, Naples, Pompeii, Herculaneum, 

and Vesuvius. Map. Post Svo. 10s. 

PAINTING. The Italian Schools, Illustrations. 

SVols. Post Svo. 30s. 

-''LIYES OF ITALIAN PAINTERS, mm Cihabub 

to Bassano. By Mrs. Jamesok. Portraits, Post Svo. 12s. 

NORWAY, Christiania, Bergen, Troadhjem. The 

, Fields and Fjords. Map. Post Svo. Os. 

SWEDEN, Stockholm, Upsala, Gothenburg, the 

Shores of the Baltic, &c. Post Svo. 6s. 

DENMARK, Sleswig, Holstein. ’ Copenhagen, Jut* 

land, Iceland Map. Post Svo. 6s. 
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HAlsTD-BOOK—RUSSIA, St. PsTEssBiiaa, Moscow, Poland, and 

Fijsland. Maps. PostSvo. 18«. 

URBEGE, the Ionian Islands, Continental Greece, 

Athens, the Pebponoesas, the Islantls of the iEgean Sea, Albania, 
Thessaly, and Macedonia, Maps. PostSvo. 153. 

TURKEY IIS' ASIA— Constantinople, the Bos- 

phorus, Dardanelles, Brousa, Plain of Troy, Crete, Cyprus, Smyrna, 
Ephesus, the Seven Churches, Coasts of the Black Sea, Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, &c. Maps. Post Svo. 153. 

— EGYPT, including Descriptions of the Conrse of 

the Nile through Egypt and Nubia, Alexandria, Cairo, and Thebes, the 
Snea Canal, the Pyramids, the Peninsula of Sinai, the Oases, the 
Pyoom, &c. Map. Post Svo. 153. 

— HOLY LAHD — Stria, Palestine, Peninsula of 

Sinai, Edom, Syrian Deserts, Petra, Damascus; and Palmyra, Maps, 
Post 8vo. 203. *** Travelling Map of Palestine, In a case. 1^. 

— INDIA — Bombay and Madras. Map. 2 Tok 

PostSvo. 123. each. 


ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 

HAHD-BOOK-MODERK LONDOH. Map. 16mo. 3s. U. 
— — EKYIROHS OP LOOOlf within a circuit of 20 

miles. 2 Yols. rown Svo. 213. 

> — EASTERN COUNTIES, Chelmaford, Harwich, Col- 

chester, Maldon, Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket, Bury St. Edmunds, 
Ipswicb, Woodbridge, Felixstowe, Lowestoft, Norwich, Yarmouth, 
Cromer, &c. Map and Flans. Post Svo. 123. 

CATHEDRALS of Oxford, Peterborough, Norwich, 

Ely, and Lincoln. With 90 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 1&. 

KENT, Canterbury, Dover, Ramagate, Sheerness, 

Rochester, Chatham, Woolwicb. Map. PostSvo. 7i. 6<i, 

SUSSEX, Brighton, Chichester, 'Worthing, Hastings, 

Lewe?, Arundel, &;c. Map. Post Svo. 6s. 

SURREY AND HANTS, Kingston, Croydon, Rei- 

gate, Guildford, Dorking, Boxhill, Winchester, Southampton, New 
Forest, Portsmouth, and Ible or Wioht, Maps. Post Svo. 103. 

BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXON, Win^r, Eton, 

Reading, Aylesbury, Uxbridge, Wycombe, Henley, the Ciify and Uni- 
versity of Oxford, Blenheim, and the Descent of the Thames. Map. 
PostSvo. 73. 6^. 

WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET, Salisbuiy, 

Chippenham, Weymonth, Sherborne, Wells, Bath, Bristol, Taunton, 
&c. Map. PostSvo. 103. 

— DEVON AND CORNWALL, Exeter, Ilfracombe, 

Linton, Sidmouth, Dawlish, Teignraouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Tor- 
quay, Launceston, Truro, Penzance, Falmouth, the Lizard, Land’s End, 
&c. Maps. PostSvo. 123. 

— CATHEDRALS of Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, 

Wells, Chichester, Rochester, Canterbury, and 3t. Albans. With 130 
Illustrations. 2 Yols. Crown Svo, 333, St. Albans separately, crown 
. Svo. 6s. 

— GLOUCESTER, HEREEORD, and WORCESTER 

Cirencester, Cheltenham, Stroud, Tewkesbury, Leominster, Ross, Mal- 
vern, Eidderminster, Dudley, Bromsgrove, Evesham, Map. PostSvo, 03. 

CATHEDRALS of Bristol, Gloucester, Hereford, 

Worcester, and Lichfield. With 50 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 168. 
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HAITD-BOOK — KOBTH WALES, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beaumaris, 
Snowdon, Llanberis, Dolgelly, Oader Idris, Conway, &c. Map, Post 
8vOt 7s. 

SOUTH WALES, Monmouth, Llandaff, Merthyr, 

Vale of Nsath, Pembroke, Carmarthen, Tenby, Swansea, The Wye,&c, 
Map. PoatSvo. 7s. 
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PostSvo. 3s. 6d, 

M^JRCHISON (Sib Roderios:). SUnria ; or, a History of the 

Oldest rocks conUimng Organic Remaias. Map and Plates. ' Svo. ISs. 

Memoirs. With Notices of his Contemporaries, 

and Else and Progress of Palioozoie Geology. Ey AacaiBALD Geieis, 
Portraits, 2 Vols. Svo. 30^. 
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War. Portrait. PostSvo. 9s, 
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Svo. 16s, 
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— Discoveries on the Sites of Ancient Mycenae 
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